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comprisimg 
and 
Scenery of the Country; with a View of its 
] In Letters addressed 


To which 1s subjoined, Greece to 
/ 


as a nation, have 
much energy as ever 
That mischievous spirit 
of disunion and of base ostracism, which more 
than once in ancient times postponed the safe- 
ty and honour of the country to the gratifica- 
tion of private animosity, las again exposed 
her to the arms of the stranger, and threatens 
the utter extinction of her nascent indepen- 
dence 


- | from her earliest existence 
| again operated with as 
for her destruction 


We confess. however, that we are not among 
those who despair altogether of the fortunes of 
Greece, and we shall state the reasons of our 
hopes in a few words. While the inhabitants 
of Western Greece, the Morea, and the is- 
lands, were engaged in combatting for their li- 
berties against the Sultan alone, no Christian 
power could assist the insurgents, without vio- 
lating treaties by which their faith was so- 
lemnly pledged to the Porte, or without giving 
rise to jealousies, if not to remonstrances, of 
too serious a character to be neglected in the 
present state of European affairs. But the 


burgh. 1825 question assumes a new shape, when the Vice- 
™ rey of Egypt, whose connexion with the Porte 
Messrs. Bulwer, Emerson, Peechio, and | is merely nominal, sends his arms into the 
Humphreys seeim to be all pretty well agreed, Morea, with the express view of adding that 
that the prospects of the Greeks are at this | country, and ultimately all the Greek islands, 
moment in a most lamentable condition. So | to his African dominions No man, we sup- 
long as they had to contend against their | pose, can be so blind as not to see that what- 


former oppressors, the Turks, alone, they sel- 
dom failed to sustain their title to that freedom 
for which they have so long contended; but 
they seem to have been wholly unprepared for 
the invasion from Egypt, conducted as it has 
been by a young and an active chieftain, and 
supported by troops that nearly equal European 
soldiers in discipline and courage. At the 
commencement of the present year the Greeks 
were undisputed masters of all the principal 
military stations in the Morea, with the exc ep- 
tion of Patras; in a few weeks, we had almost 

uid days, they were stripped of Navarino; they 
suffered the Egyptian to march into the heart 
of the peninsula, and to possess himself of Tri- 
palizza, and they saw their sway speedily re- 
dneed to the precincts of Napoli di Romania, 
where it is apprehended, if vigorously attack- 
ed, that they will not be able to make any ef- 
fectual resistance. 

The causes of these misfortunes, for such we 
must deem them, are abundantly apparent from 
the publications before us. Intestine divisions, 
and personal jealousies, the bane of Greece 
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ever stipulations the Sultan has made for his 
own sovereignty, the result will enable the 
Viceroy to declare himself independent of the 
Porte, if he succeed in his designs upon the 
Morea. Leaving all questions of sympathy 
with a Christian people out of our view, it may 
be asked, whether England can look on at this 
aggrandizement of the Pacha with total indif- 
ference’ Is it of no consequence to her that 
an enterprising and ambitious ruler should gain 
such an ascendancy in the neighbourhood of 
the fonian isles? Can she overlook the new 
influence, which the possession of Greece 
would give to the Pacha in the Mediterranean, 
and the facilities which he would thus acquire 
for interrupting our trade to the Levant? Can 
she be ignorant that the thirst of empire grows 
with possession, and that though the father 
might be contented with planting the Crescent 
once more at Napoli di Romania, his son might 

if not checked in time, acquire the means, and 
conceive the hope, of raising its fallen glories 

in India? To say, in answer to these ques 

tions, that the Pacha is the vassal of the Porte 
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and that he is only executing its lawful man- 
dates, is merely putting a thin veil over the 
real nature of the transaction. Even if it were 
not so. yet there is in the whole of this pro- 


ceeding a sufficient ground for jealousy and 
suspicion, to warrant, and indeed to call for 
the interposition of England,—an mterposition 
which it is not improbable would have taken 
place before this time, had she not apprehended 
that the Egypt an expedition might have failed 
in its object It is needless to add that two or 
three frigates manned by British seamen we uld 
chase the Egyptians and all their foreign re- 
hack to the Nile, and that 


the Greeks have already officially called for 


creant auNiiari 


British protection 
Indeed, if this good fortune be not in reserve 


for the Greeks, and if it be not accelerated by 


the very event which seems pregnant with 


ice of safety for them 


their ruin, we set 
The volumes before us conspire to pat the 
situation in the most gloomy colours. Mr 
Bulwer. who was sent out with Mr. Hamilton 


reek committee, in August I-24, to 


bv the 
obtain information as to the nature and 


pects of the Greek government, offers a ver) 
decided opinion on the t 

The government he observes at ti 
time of my visit, though net wiat r friend 
might most wish, was certainly existing, and 


acknowledged 

“Its defect appears to me, and probably not 
without reason, that it ts formed agaimst the 
nature of things in the country: the delivera- 
tive body which, under present circumstan 
seems likely to have ttle weight, is given too 
h by the constitution Even miulita pro- 


approva 


mue 


I would wish to see Greece free, but free 
according to her means of being so 
people sufficiently enlightened to 
in their representative -- 
hundred armed Maniotes have 


‘ ierwise, one 
thirty times the strength of three hundred de- 
puties 

«“ Whether Greece can, for many years, have 
a good government of her own, Is a p litical 
problem that | will not attempt to solve. She 
must wade to it through much blood, and it is 
for her to determine if she prefers tranquillity 
under foreign protection, to a greater degree of 
independence at the price which it must cost 
her. —Introduction, pp. vil. vill 

Mr. Bulwer, indeed, argues, that so many in- 
conveniences would devolve on any Eur pean 
power invest av ith the protection of Gre ece 


and that it would require so much severity of 


authority to put down the capitam, or « f- 
tains of the country, that such a measure Wwouid 
be as disagreeable on one side, as it wo uld be 
fruitless on the other. To this it may be an- 
swered, that the ¢ apitani have been already in 
subdued by the Egyptian 
and every day which prolongs the pre- 


a great measure 
army, 
sence of the invaders in the country of those 
tends very materially to reduce 
inconvenience 


chieftains 
their influence As to the 
which our government might suffer in extend- 
ing her protection to Greece, we apprehend 
that, unless in the way of expenditure, it would 
not be important. The example of the pros- 
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perity of the Toman isles, acknowledged as it 

on all hands. would be likely to render the au- 
thority of England more popular, and, there- 
fore. more efficient in the kindred states of 
Greece, than any other European power could 
ever expect to be Besides, it is not to be dis- 
puted, that our protec 
to prepare and strengthen the states of Greece, 


ould operate only 


as it is now forming the Lonian isles, for the fu 
ture assertion and maintenance of their inde 
ther protecting sove 
f. would teach them 
hich they have 


pendence, whereas, any 
reignty, that we know ¢« 
fetters 


only to resume the 
cast away 
This question forces itself 


upon our atten 
tion the more strongly, as it cannot be doubted 


that the object ef the Greek committee in Pa 


ris. is to train the people, for whom they affect 
so lively an interest, to a project, which they 
have long had in view, for placing the second 


on the throne of a 
years 


son of the Duke of Ori 
new eastern empire, which in a few 
might embrace Constantin yple ite if w ithin its 


> that General 


pre nets It w vs with this v 
Roche was sent by the Paris committee to 
Greece last year; it was in order to prepare 
ure that M. de 


public opinion for sueh a me 
Chateaubriand wrote lis Note sur la Greece, 


1 was noticed in the last Appendix of this 
Journal A wilder scheme certainly never en- 
tered into the imagination, enthusiastic as It Is, 
Ne vertheless, 


even of M. de Chateaubriand 
it should be resisted in time, as in an age of 
wonders like this we are not justified in pre 
dicting, that a measure will not take place, 
simply because it is beyond the reach of sober 
ealeulation. We must needs confess that very 
few precautions, with the view of counteract 
diplomacy of our neighbours, have been 


ne 

taken by the London committee. Indeed, we 
cannot look back to a single act of that com- 
mittee, which evinces a thing like wisdom 


or well-timed activit n the operations which 
it professes to direct for thi promotion of the 
Greek cause. The only expedition it sent out 
failed. The two loans which have been con- 
tracted under its anspices, and which have been 
chiefly administered under its control, have 
served only, from the mode in which they have 
been applied, to inflame and bring into mis- 
lision the elements of discord, 
h were already too abundant in Greece 

money thus raised has been wholly lost, 
it only to those who supplied it, but, what is 
still more to be regretted, to the great object 
for which it was destined. We accuse the 
committee, however, of no intentional errors in 
its ¢ uct; it is composed of many he nourable 
men: but we believe it would be difficult to se- 


lect anv number of individuals less fitted for 


evous c 


the purpose for which they constituted them- 
selves a committee, than the majority of those 
who have taken an active share in its proceed- 
ings 

The letters of their 
Bulwer, as he styles himselt, are no unfaithful 


representative’ Mr 


reflection of the character of the committee 
itself. They are written in an ambitious and 
desultory style, and contain be neath a world of 
words and professions very little practical in- 
formation. The remarks which are subjoined 
| to them by a late resident in Greece, are still 
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more pompous, and furnish us with no infor- 


mation at all. The work called “ An Autumn 
in Greece’ we shall theretore take the liberty 
of passing over, in order to come to Mr. Emer- | 
son's journal, which is by far the most vivid 
ind the most intelligent portion of these vo- | 
fumes. Count Peechio and Mr. Humphreys 
do little more than carroborate the evidence 
which Mr. Emerson has given, while pic- 
turesque description and conciseness as well 


of detail the y do not affect to 


importance 
» Count, with true Nea- 


Indeed, th 


hum 


politan facility, 


vernment in Greece, which might advance 
his fortunes. General Roche is his * particu- 
ir friend and accordingly he insinuates, 
great politeness, his wishes for a mo- 

il constitution, which might unite the 

ks under one head,—who perhaps might 


to Count Peechio 


seems ready for any form of 


vive some ioyinent 
ltaly and Spain have witnessed his fruitless | 
eroism in the cause of liberty; hitherto he 


| and the 
f fate that could be propitious to 
him would be the establishment of a Bourbon 
standing army in the Morea. Mr. Hum- 
writes under fee ‘lings of considerable 
m; for the only compensation which he 
rece ived for his services in the Greek cause, 
was imprisonment and permission to escape on 
be British frigate. It is very natural, 
therefore, that he should paint the Greeks in 
the most odious light,—he certainly does so, 
though not to the extent that his unmerited 
treatment would seem to justify, 

Mr. Emerson, who seems to have visited 
Greece without any defined purpose of mixing 
himself up with its affairs, landed in the Mo- 
rea in the latter end March, 1225. The 
winter had been spent by the Greeks in a state 
of discord among themselves, and consequent- 
ly of inactivity. This spirit of disunion, which 
has produced such disastrous consequences, is 
sometimes referred to jealousies existing be- 
tween the Moreots and the cones eg the 
government being supposed by the former too 
partial to the latter. We apprehend that the 
real source of their evils lies among the lead- 
ers, “each of whom,” Mr. Emerson ob- 
serves, “seems to have a separate interest of 
his own; and this, whether it be popular fame 
or personal aggrandizement, has always pre- 
ponderated and been the cause of dissention 
One of the worst effects of this petty rivalry of 
the chieftains was the insurrection of Coloco- 
troni and his s assisted by the Moreots, 
against the government. Their rebellion was 
not effectually quelled till towards the latter 
end of 1-24, and it thus prevented any attempt 
on the fortress of Patras, still in possession of 
the Turks, which might have been easily taken 
in the winter. During this period, Mechmct 
Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, wae making his pre- 
parations in concert with the Porte to reduce 
the Morea. The t Sultan it would 
em were to peneti it by the north, while 
those of the Vicerey were to invade it at the 
south. The Egyptian squadron, commanded 
by his step-son, Ibrahim Pacha, and consisting 
in all of thirty sail, ane off Modon on the 
24th of February, 125, and disembarked 6000 
soldiers. infantrv and eavelry and 


has been equally unhappy in Greece ; 
only decree o 


ard a 
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disciplined, and, to their dishonour be it spoken, 
commanded chiefly by European officers. Here 
Ibrahim waited until he was jomed by a rein- 
forcement from Candia, and on the 20th of 
March he encamped with 14,000 soldiers be 
fore Navarino, one of the best protected ports 
the Morea. The acknowledged Greek 
leaders in the Morea at this period were Con- 
duriotti, president of the executive body, and 
his first secretary of state Mavrocordato, who 
without any right to such a rank assumed the 
title of Prince. Coloeotroni and his immedi- 
ate followers had been imprisoned in a monas- 
tery in the island of Hydra. The famous 
Ulysses, who was suspected of aiming at the 
sovereignty of Greece, had prepared for him- 
self a place of refuge in a singular cave in 
Mount Parnassus, which nature and art had 
conspired to render inaccessible to an enemy, 
and having drawn off his forces from the 
united army of Greece, confined his attentions 
to his own province and possessions in Livadia 
While in this situation he held an intercourse 
with the Pacha of Negropont, which gave rise 
to suspicions of his fidelity to the cause of 
Greece. The motives of his conduct on this 
occasion are involved in mystery, which can 
only be solved by supposing that he was re ady 
to make use of any instrument for the pur- 
pose of gratifying his ambition 

Such was the state of affairs when Mr 
Emerson landed in the latter end of March at 
Clarenza, whence he proceeded through Elis, 
Arcadia, and Argolis, to Napoli di Romania, 
that is to say, from the western to the eastern 
coast of the Morea, “ without meeting a level 
valley of more than a mile in circumference, 
with the exception of the little mountain-plain 
in which Tripolizza is situated There are 
no roads in the Morea, a deficiency which may 
be felt by the invading army, while the wild- 
ness of the country and the innumerable moun- 
tain-passes afford the Greeks many natural 
advantages, if they have the prudence and the 
courage to profit of them. Neither are there 
in the Morea; every river must be 
forded or passed in ferries, another serious ob- 
stacle to the Egyptian army. To a traveller 
of taste, such as Mr. Emerson appears to be, 
the country, however, presents many charms. 
From Clarenza to Gastouni he observes: 

“The ground, even at this carly season, was 
covered with a profusion of wild and beauti- 
ful flowers, which, with the immense beds of 


of 


bri dge s 


thyme, that grew in every direction, loaded 
the air with fragrance: the only shrubs or 
trees were now and then a solitary olive, 


springing up amidst thickets of myrtles and 
lentiscus, which grew in abundance, and 
round their roots sprung a luxuriant crop of 
crocuses and acanthus. In every direction 
were browsing extensive flocks of sheep, the 
tinkling of whose bells, joined to the « -hirrup- 


ing of grasshoppers, and the picturesque dress 


of the shepherds, who still bore the classical 
crook, told us, at once, that we were approach- 
ing Arcadia.”"—pp. 47, 45 


Pursuing their way trom Gastouni, nearly 
along the shore, Mr. Emerson and his compa- 
nions were ferried over the “ muddy and tur- 
bulent stream of the Alpheus,’ and then be- 
to enter the mountain-country, the scenery 


ran 


3 
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of which he paints with considerable strength 
and beauty of colouring 

“QOur route now, as far as Cristena, was 
very fine. Hitherto we had been passing al 
most constantly along the shore, with no va- 
riety of prospect, and nothing to diversify the 
dull, endless plain around us: now turning to 
the left, we commenced penetrating into the 
heart of the country, by a pass im the moun- 
tains, which commanded a splendid prospect 
of the plain and villages we had just left, as 
well as the romantic hills which we were en- 


tering. These hills were covered with mag- 
nificent forests of pines, echoing with the song 
of a thousand birds, the lively chirp of the 
grasshoppers, and the hum of crowds of bees 


om flower to flower 


und are 


which flew wantoning ft 
amidst the beds of thyme 
that covered the ground The 
racter of the scene was occasionally diversified 


matic shrub 


peaceful cha 


by the scream of an eagle, as he rose from the 


wild rocks that raised their hoary summuts 
above the surrounding pines, and soared 
through the sluggish clouds that lay lagging 
on the sky far beneath his flight After de- 
scending those delicious hills, we entered upon 
a valley equally beautiful; along which a ‘lit- 


tle branch of the Acheron wound, like a silver 
thread, through groves of pines and olive 
tree vid on this delichtful spot, on a smali 
eminence covert with lentiscus and fruit- 
tres we eained the first sight of Cristena 
Even this retired little va ley had lately been 
undergoing its share of the miseries of war 
A party of Greek soldiers, on their march 
from Patras, had committed suc h ravages a 
few days before, that on our arrival, we found 
the town almost totally deserted, only a few 


yet returned from 
whi 


of the inhabitants having as 


their retreats in the adjacent mountains, 
ther they had removed their families for secu 
rity. till the tide of terror should have swept 


past 


The following morning, after having, 4s 
usual, spent the night in the vacant apartment 
of a cottage, we set out for Andruzzena, which 
was about twenty-four miles distant, or as the 


Greeks calculate it, eight hours; their reckon 
ing generally allowmg three miles to an hour 
Our route still continued through the same 
magnificent day before, the 
wildness of the scene and the peculiar charac- 
ter of the mountains strongly resembling the 
singular valley of Mallaverne in Savoy. Tie 
country, however, became gradually richer, 
and produced a greater variety of trees and 
olives, oaks, and acacias were mingled 


scenery as the 


plants 


in greater numbers with the hardy branches of 


the mountain-pines, and the ground was thick- 
ly covered with mastics and myrtles, through 
natural arbours of which the road frequently 
wound under a shade totally impervious to the 
sun-beams. —pp. 60-63. 
As they proceeded towards Andruzzena (the 
Trapezus), the country presented a 
different Their road lay along the 
rocky beds of winter-torrents, through hills 
“heaped together in the most promiscuous 
confusion After a tedious and fatiguing 
journey, they arrived at Andruzzena, to which 
distance had lent enchantment, but which, on 
turned out, like most of the 
be the abode of filth and m- 


ancient 


uwspect 


a nearer view, 


Greek t 


to 
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| had no 


sery. The travellers, however, had the good 
fortune to be received in the most hospitable 
manner by the Evee7s, a fine young man, of 
whose appearance and manners Mr. Emerson 
has given a highly graphic description 

His house, which was situated near the 
entrance of the town, consisted of two stories 
the better Greek 
that height. The lower of the 
ted up as a prison for malefactors; and to the 


seldom exceeding 


© was now fit 


houses 


upper we ascended by a baleony, which ran 
along the entire front of the house, and serv d 
veral apartments, whieh 
with each 


as a corridor to the 
internal communication 
other. On enterimg, we came into the apart 
ment of the chief, which « omposed one half of 
the extent of the 


divided into his bed-room, kitchen, and apart 


mansion, the remainder being 
ments for his suite 

‘During the few days which bad weather 
obliged us to remain with hun, we had suffi 
cient leisure to make some observations on huis 
character and manners. The latter, like those 
of the higher orders of his countrymen, were 
decidedly Turkish. The room in which he 
received us was fitted up in complete Ottoman 


stained-glass windows, Imiaid cel 


and nu 


with 


ing, splendid carpe 


style, 
cushions, 


$s, mats 
merous Vases f gold and silver fish. On taking 
our seats, we were, a8 Uustlal, pre sented with a 
chibouque and some coffee; whilst our news 
eagerly inquired after by our obliging 
host. He was about twenty-five years of age 
he had formerly enjoyed a confidential situa 
tion under the present government, viz the 
disposing of the forfeited Turkish lands in hir 
province, and on the expiration of his commis 
sion, had obtained from the government hi: 
present eparchy. His dress was accurate ly 
national, but formed of the most costly mate 
rials, and covered with an abundance of braid 
ing and embroidery; whilst his pistols and sil 
ver-mounted ataghan were of exquisite design 
and workmanship. Though his conversation 
was lively, his manners were indolent and ori 
ental: he reclined almost the entire day on a 
velvet cushion, surrounded by his attendants, 
smoking his clibouque, coffee, or 
counting over and over again the polished 
beads of his amber combolojo. Of his dress he 
was particularly vain, and received with ev! 
dent pleasure all the praises which we bestow 
ed upon it. On such occasions, he usually 
arose, set forward his elbow, turned out his 
heel, and surveying himself from top to toe, 


sipping 


replied with evident complacency, ‘Nai, To 
mas vai apxeTor Why, yes 
our costume is certainly pretty : 
“Our fare, 
lamb, fowls, milk, eg@s, and vegetables; 
though it was Lent, our accommodating host 


| made no scruple to join in our uncanoni al re 


past. Our breakfast was, generally, made up 
of curds and eggs, with a little milk and 


cheese ; but the dinner was a somewhat more 
perplexing affair. Our table was a smal] round 
board, raised half a foot from the floor; and 
round this we were obliged to squat tailor- 
wise: as to have stretched our limbs would 
have thrown us at rather an incommodious 
distance from our provisions. In this posture, 
by no means an agreeable one to the unuuti- 


during our stay, consisted of 


Greece 


ated, we were obliged to remain during the 
tedious process of a Grecian repast, which 
seldom occupied less than an hour. Our 
first course consisted of boiled rice, mixed 
up with yaourl or sour curds, eggs fried and 


swimming in olive oil, and a mixed dish of 


boiled vegetables, chopped leeks spinage, sor- 
rel, and mustard-leaves The sec ond, a stewed 
fowl stuffed with plum-pudding, roast lamb 
| carrare, rather an odoriferous dish, com- 
posed of the entrails of the salmon and cuttle 
fish, fermented and tempered with oil. Our 
third remove contained milk in all its differ- 
and runnet, 
various combinations of boiled, roast, and 
whipped eggs; the whole washed down with 
ple ntiful draughts of Samian wine, supplied by 
a cup-bearer, who, in proper oriental style, 
stood constantly behind the cushion of his 
chieftain. Our dessert, as it was winter, con- 
sisted chiefly of oranges and dried fruit, figs, 
dates, and raisins; on the whole, our feasts 
were not only classical, but palatable: and 
when all was concluded, a comfortable room, 
in which to strew our beds, was a favour as 
acceptable as it was uncommon.” — pp. 67-71 
From Andruzzena Mr. Emerson and his 
friends proceeded to Tripolizza, which he 
found in a miserable state of dilapidation. It 
was, under the Turks, the oupital of the Mo- 
but, during the contest for their expul 
sion, it has been reduced almost to ruins. It 
is surrounded by a sort of high garden wall, 
and its fortifications consist only of a few pal- 
try towers and a weak citadel, badly situated 
Having seldom seen those districts of the Mo- 
rea so well described, we make no apology for 


ent preparations of curd, cheese, 


presenting the reader with another picture of 


the romantic scenery through which Mr 
Emerson passed after quitting Tripolizza 
‘Our road lay over, or rather down, the 
tremendous pass of the Parthenian mountain 
a narrow path, called the Bey’s Causeway, 
wound along the shelf of a terrific precipice, 
whilst on our left yawned a glen of tremen 
dous depth, with a brawling stream toiling 
through its centre. After passing this sublime 
scene, which lasted for about one mile and a 
half, we entered on a small valley, which con- 
tained the ruins of a desolated khan. and hav- 
ing passed it, commenced ascending the last 
chain of hills which separated us from the 
Gulf of Napoli. The view here was sublime 
in the highest degree; all around [were ] 
spread the most luxuriant but solitary hills ; 
the sun was oppressively warm, and myriads 
of glittering insects were sporting hi 
beams; a long team of camels were slowly 
winding up the steep ascent, whilst the tink 
ling of their bells, and the songs of their 
drivers, were softly floating down on the 


breeze. A short turn brought us in sight of 


the ocean; the ‘ dee »p dark blue A.gean,’ slum 
bering beneath an almost breathless sky, with 
the high rock of Napoli towering amongst the 
eminences on its shore. In another hour, our 


view opened widely, - we had an unrivalled 
prospect of the Argolic bay, with Hydra and 
Spezzia on its dist: nat entrance; whilst below 
us lay Napoli de Romania, Zerynthus, Argos, 
and the marsh of Lerna, the whole bounded by 
\ rapid de- 


the distant chain of Epidaurus 


in 1825. 


} Ih arms; 


seent brought us to the shore, and, in half an 
hour, after stowing our baggage on board a 
caique, at the little dogana of My los, we land- 
ed on the quay at Napoli.”"—pp. s0-#2 

The situation of Napoli di Romania is strik 
ing and beautiful; but what is of more import 
ance to the Greeks, its citadel is ge nerally 
considered impregnable, and easily defended 
The y only obtained possession of it by block- 
ade, and when its Turkish defende rs had been 
reduced by famine to seven! 
the town, with the exception of one large 
square, is composed of narrow streets, filthy in 
the last degree: even of the best dwelling 
lower story is appropriated to the 
horses. The only trade which it e njoys at 
present is in the mere necessaries of life and 
with the latter every shop is filled 
l'rom its climate, or rather from its uncleanli- 
ness, its narrow streets, and its situation at the 
foot of a steep hill, which prevents the effluvia 
from being borne away by the air, the place is 
subject to epidemic tevers, which eve ry year 
comnut dreadful ravages 

The Journalist, under April 10, presents us 
with a picture of Napoli on Easter Sund: Ly 

‘10th . Ipril (Sunday.jJ—To-day being the 


houses, the 


festival of Easter, Napoli presented a novel 
This feast, as 
the most important in the Greek church, is 
observed with particular rejoicings and re- 
spect. Lent having ceased, the ovens wer: 


appearance, Viz. a Clean one 


| crowded with the preparations for banqueting 


Yesterday, every street was reeking with the 


| blood of lambs and goats; and to- day, every 


house was fragrant with the odours of pies and 
baked meats. All the inhabitants, in festival 
array, were hurrying along to pay their visits 


| and receive their congratulations: eve ry one 


| mony took place in the Square 


| the legislative, 


as he met his friend, saluted him with a ki: 

on each side of his face, and re peated the 
words Xpieres “Christ is risen 

The day was spent in re joicings In every quar 
ter, the guns were fired from the batteries 
and every moment the echoes of the Pale 
mede were replying to the incessant re ports ot 
the pistols and tophaies of the soldiery On 
these occasions the Greeks (whether trom la 
ziness to extract the ball, or for the purpose of 
making a louder report, I know not) alway 

discharged their arms with a bullet ’ 
accidents are the consequence 


frequent 
To-day one 
poor fellow was shot dead in his window. and 
a second severely wounded by one of these 
random shots. In the evening a grand cere 
all the men 
bers of the Government. after atts nding di 
vine service in the church of St. George. met 
opposite the residence of the exec utive bo uly 
as being the most nume rous, 
took their places in a line, and the exec utive 
passing along them from right to left. kiseing 
commenced with great vigour, the latter body 
embracing the former with all fervour and af 
fection Amongst such an intriguing, tactious 
senate as the Greek legislation. it requires lit 
tle caleulation to divine that the greater por 
tion of these salutations were Judas's kisses 
( Emerson, vol. i p. 98.) 

Again.—April Ith. 

“ This evening as we walked out of the Pa- 
lamede gate. the plain to the enst of the town 


The interior of 


| 
| 
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presented a lively and interesting spectacle. | late primate of Messolunghi, representative of 
The fineness of the day together with the con that town Having been secretary to Lord 
tinuance of the festival, had induced crowds of | Guilford. and a few years resident in England 


the inhabitants to stroll! round the walls and | he adds, to an extensive inf rmation, a «ood 
the plain; numbers of beautifully dressed fe | knowledge of English. The meetings of the 


males were assembled in groups on the grass legislative body, though containing about fifty 
listening to the guitar and the flute; bands o! 
horsemen, mounted on beautiful Arabians. | only by colloquial discussion, Tricoupi beine 
were sweeping over the plain, hurling the | the only member = ever attempted ‘a 
djereed, and at the same time managing their | speech It was latel proposed to publish 
spirited little steeds with astonishing skill, their proceedings in he Hydriot Journal, but 


members, are usually taciturn, or enlivened 


wheeling round at the sharpest angle, and | the motion was immediately newatived by the 


reining up at the shortest pomt in the midst overpowering jority of the silent members 


of their utmost velocity In every quarter Of the other ministers connected with the ad 
bands of musicians were surrounded by troops | ministratio:. by far the most promising i 
of dancers, performing their spiritless Romai- | Adam Ducas, Minister of War. a youne inan 
ea, and enlivening its whirling dullness by the descended trom one of the most ancient and 
rapid discharge of their pistols; whilst ¢roup honourable Greek families. I say promising 
of children, in fancy dresses and crowned with | because,'though at present almost ignorant ot 
flowers, were sporting round their del ghted the duties of his off i¢ ems well aware of 
parents. No one, to ah witnessed this scene lus deficiency, and ts anxious on all occasions 


could have supposed himself in the midst of a | to remedy it 
country suffering under the horrors of war But, pe rhaps, the most singular character 


nor surrounded by hundreds of families, scarce amongst all the Greek legis! itorsis the M nister 
one of whom could congratulate itself on not | of the Interior. His name is Gregorius Flessa, 


having lost a friend or a brother in the fray by profession a priest; and having, in the 
—( Emerson, vol. i. p. 102.) ‘ arly part of ’ his lite, been steward of a monas 

Conduriotto, the President, and Prince Mav- | ¢, ry, (dtxases,) he is now generally known by 
rocordato having previously set out for Nava- ! the two names of Gre gorius Dikaios, and Pappa 
rino, to resist the progress of Ibrahim, the re- | Fleseg A patnrally vicious disposition had 
maining members of the executive remained early wiven hi 1 distaste for his protession, 
in Na through which a constant comm. | and: on the commencement of the revolution 


nication was kept up between the forces north | jy jomned the standard of his country as a mili 
of the isthmus and the camp at Navarino. The | tary volunteer. Havine manifested his braverr 
following sketches of the most remarkable of on many oceasions, he was at le ngth promoted 
those members of the executive and legislative | to 4 command. and in seve ral actions conduct 
bodies whom Mr. Emerson found at Napoli | eq himself with dist nguished courage. H: 
will be read with interest now totally abandoned the mitre and the robe 
The Vice-President, Botazi, a good-natured | for the more congenial employments of the 
honest Spezziot, not overstocked with intelli- army and the state : and at ke ngth, after a se 
eence, but bearing a high character for honour ries of active and valuable services, he was ap 


and principles, had taken Conduriotti’s chair pointed by the government to be Minister of 
in the executive body. Cristides, an intriguing | the Interior Here. with ample means, he 
active man, acted as secretary, and the other gave unbridled license to his natural dispos 

members remained at their posts as usual. Of | tion. His only virtue is an un orrupted pa 
these, John Coletti, a physician by profession, | triotism, which las all along marked his cha 
and, as such, formerly in the pay of Ali Pacha, | racter. and has gained him the confidence of 
is by far the most clever and intelligent of | the government, wiulst they despise its pos 

his sterling patriotism, however, there are few | cessor. Such a character. though in an office 
in the Morea, or even among his own country- | of trust. is by no means a popul ir man The 
men, who are not rather sceptical The ex- |} scandal which the « pen COnmMNisson of the 


actions which have been carried on in Roume- | most glaring immoralities has brought upon 
lia by his agents, and with his approbation, his original profession has entailed upon him 
have rendered him odious to the people whom the contempt of all parties, though his di ipl 
he represents; and his intriguing spirit, f ~ matic abilities, if artifice and cunning may d 
bidding countenance, and repulsive manner serve that name, added to his patriotism and 
have gained hun, both with the Moreots and bravery, have secured him the good will of the 
foreigners, a character ft cunning, avarice, rovernment - 

and dangerous ambition Nevertheless, his | ~ « Of the Minister of Justice. Teotochi. litt! 
acknowledged abilities have given him such more is known, than that he was obliged to al 
an ascendem y witna the President and the exe- | scond from the Ionian islands for some fraudu 
cutive body, that he may be considered the | Jont practices. The name of the Minister of 
spring of its movements Of the other two, the Police I have never heard, and from the 
Speliotaki is a mere nobody, who would never | ahominable filth of the city, and the dila; 
be heard of, were it not for the attaching his | dated condition of its streets, I fancy the of 


name to the proclamations of the government ; | fice must be a sinecure.”—pp. 86-91 
and Petro Bey, the Mainote, is a good-humour- 


ed round-faced fellow, who seems remarkable | We must add the description of the Cabinc: 
by 


for nothing more than his appetite and epicu- * April 21.—I was this morning presented 
rism. Amongst the members of the legisla- v the Minister of War to the members of the 
tive body, none seem to make any prominent | executive body. Their present residence 


‘ 


hgure except Spiridion Tricoupi, sun to the ' very large Turkish house near the walls 


Lis 
| 
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ground floor of which is a stable, the second 
story a barrack, and the third, the office-bureau 
of the Grecian government, a plain simall 
room, surrounded by a divan, and ornamented 
by a large French chart of Greece, and the 
islands: here, round a plain deal table covered 
with papers, sat the few descendants of The- 
mistocles and Epaminondas, to whom was in- 


trusted the regeneration of the * lost land of | 


gods and godlike men.’ '’—pp. 107, 10s 

During the time of Easter, the inhabitants of 
Napoli enjoyed the amusements of that festi- 
val, always the occasion of great rejoicings in 
the Greek church, with as much freedom and 
gaiety as if the Egyptian army had been buried 
in the Mediterranean 
Turks rapidly approached Messolunghi, before 
which place they appeared in considerable 
numbers. The intelligence of these move- 
ments had the (perhaps intended) effect of 
drawing the Roumeliot soldiers from the de- 
fence of Navarino. They never co-operated 
cordially with the Moreots; and on hearing 
that their own homes were invaded by the 
Turks, they marched away to the assistance 
of their relatives and friends. This proceed- 
ing reduced the strength of the Greeks at Na- 
varino so considerably, that, although they 


In the mean time the | 


were assisted by a portion of the fleet, and | 
maintained their station with desperate valour | 


for 
length 


veral days of hard fighting, they were at 


obliged to accede to a capitulation 


which was offered to them by Ibrahim Pacha, | 


and which was scrupulously adhered to on his 
part Among the number of the slain on that 
was Count Santa Rosa, an Italian 
exile of distinction, who having been refused a 
commission, or any office worthy of his merit, 
n the Greek service, finally entered their ranks 
as a private soldier, and fell with a musket in 
his hand; a striking example, if one were ne- 
cessary, to those foreigners who seek to push 
their fortunes with the Moreots. The fall of 
Navarino was in some degree avenged by the 
destruction dealt among the Egyptian squad- 
ron at Modon by the fire-ships of the Greeks, 
in the management of which they have shown 
so much dexterity and enterprise. As the 
reader frequently hears of these destructive 
engines of maritime warfare, he may not be 
displeased to learn some particulars of their 
construction 
“ The vessels usually employed for this ser 

vice are old ships purchased by the govern- 
ment. Their construction, as fire-ships, is 
very simple; nothing more being wanted than 
active combustion. For this purpose, the ribs, 


occasion 


hold, and sides of the vessel, after being well 
tarred, are lined with dried furze, dipped in 
pitch and lees of oil, and sprinkledwith sul- 
phur; a number of hatchways are then cut 
along the deck, and under each is placed a 
small barrel of gunpowder ; so that at the mo- 
ment of conflagration each throws off its re- 
spective hatch, and giving ample vent to the 
flames, prevents the deck being too soon de- 
stroyed by the explosion 

“A train which passes through every part 
of the ship, and communicates with every bar- 
rel, running round the deck and passing out 
it the steerage-window, completes the prepa- 
ration below; whilst above, every rope and 


yard is well covered with tar, so as speedily to 
convey the flames to the sails; and at the ex- 
tre mity of each yard-arm is attached a wick- 
ered hook. which being once entangled in the 
rigging, renders escape, after coming 
in almost a matter of impossibility 
The train, to prevent accidents, is never laid 
till the moment of using it; when all being 
placed in order, and the wind favourable, with 
possi so as to increase the 
flames, she bears down upon the enemy’s line, 
whilst the crew, usually twenty-five or thirty 
in number, have no other defence than crouclhi- 
ing behind the after-bulwarks. When close 
upon the destined ship, all hands descend by 
the stern, into a launch fitted out for the pur- 
pose, with high gunwales and a pair of small 
swivels; and, at the moment of contact, the 
train is fired by the Captain, and every hatch 
being thrown off, the flames burst forth, at 
the same instant, from stem to stern; and as- 
cending by the tarred ropes and sails, soon 
communicate with the rigging of the enemy's 
vessel, who have never yet, in one instance, 
to extricate themselves. In fact, 
such is the terror with which they have in- 
spired the Turks, that they seldom make the 
On the distant approach 
of the fire-slip, they maintain, for some mi 
an incessant random cannonade; but, 
at length, long before she comes in contact, 


enemy > 
contact 


every ble sail set, 


been able 


slightest resistance 


nutes, 


precipitate themselves into the sea, and at- 
tempt to reach the other vessels, scarcely one 
remaining to the last moment to attempt to 
save the devoted ship. Sometimes, however, 
armed boats are sent off from the other vessels 
of the fleet, but they have never yet been able 
either to prevent the approach of the fire-ship, 
or seize ilst making their es- 
cape ; and, though fire-ships are in other coun- 
such is the stu 


on the crew w 
tries considered a forlorn 
pidity and terror of lurks, that it is rarely 
that brulottiers is wounded, and 
very seldom, indeed, that any lose their lives 
—pp. 163—171 

Mr. Emerson states that the number of ves- 
sels at present employed in the Greek fleet, 
does not exceed SIXLy-five ; that of the fire 
ships seldom exceeds fifteen. Six or seven of 
the of war carry three masts, and 
eighteen guns at the utmost, all of different 
calibre ; 


hope, 
the 


one of the 


vessels 


the remainder are brigs and single- 
masted schooners, of from one hundred to two 
hundred and filty tons. The entire fleet is as 
yet the property of individuals; and though the 
sailors certain allowances for 
ments are paid by the government 
main expenses fall on the owners 


disburse 
yet the 
The great 
est number are from Hydra, whose vessels are 
distinguished for the beauty of their models, 
and the taste displayed in the cutting of their 
The discipline and government of the 
vessels depend very much on the extent of 
confidence, which the crews repose in their 
Jealousy and faction prevail 


and 


sails 


comunanders 


among the latter quite as extensively as 
among the chieftains of the land-forces 


Their principal, if not indeed their only ex- 
ploits have been hitherto achieved by the 
fire-ships. It is seldom that they venture 


| to board an enemy—never if they can help it 


The most daring and successful of their ad- 
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mirals is Miaulis, a Hydriot merchant, of from 
ty to sixty years old, and of sterling patriot- 

<i Mr. Emerson cives several minute and 

i details of the customs observed on 
board the vessels of the Greek fleet, (with 
which he made a short cruise.) and of the 
mode ich their maneuvres are conduct- 
ad. which show that they are as yet in a very 
defective state of organization 

After the urprising exploits and well 
earned fame of the Greek fleet, it may per- 
haps appear st we to assert, that those 
tions have been accomplished solely by the 
brulottiers, with the assistance of not more 


than twely or fourteen ships out of ll the 
fleet, and that the remaining forty-five or fifty 
have rendered 1 other service to the cause 
of their country. than by their show adding 
tothe apparent force of her navy, and tending 
to avement the terror of the enemy by a dis 

Yet such is actually the 


powerless arm of Go 


vermnent 8 s yet, been >to remedy 
This ‘ tanee a from the ships being 
all te property. and whilst the few brave 
fellows. who hesitat t nothing to accon plish 
their object. boldly face the most powerful 
forces f the enemy. others. less ambitious of 
Honour und more wary, content themselves | 
with hanging aloof, and discharging a few 
harmle cannon beyond the range of the ene- 
my rt urgim in ostensible rea 
the folly of skiing more ve than are ere 

ul the protection of t brutott or 
if more sely pushed Kl no to 


€ 1 sina ed to the heavy fire of 
Turkish frigates ren neither the wn 
? s, nor the allowance of t Gove! nt 
ure adequate to repair the damages they might 
stain Thus deprived | vanity or selfish- 
ness of t « fleet. Miaul 
with abo ful and subordi 
ite fo le fellows who 
WOTK t ive Tie ver t 
shrunk fr ichieved very 


wards a con sion 

* But it is tt amongst the captains alone 
that these d | lor le feelings have been pro- 
ductive of unforty te results: imitating the 
example of their commanders, and well aware 


inefficiency of the Government to 
flict punishment for disobedience, the 

manifest the me spirit of turbu- 
Proud of their 
1ewly acquired hibert, ind impatient of any 
they will not listen to the name of 
subjection or obedience to orders; and the eir- 


of the 
crews 
nvartably 


ence and insubort 


restraint, 


cumstanee of every crew being composed of 
different descendants and relatives of the same 
fanily and name, and commanded by a person 
who is nearly connected by blood or marriage 
with almost every seaman .on board, gives the 
captain an unwillingness to proceed to extre- 
which must only tend to irritate the 
and, unsupported by the 


mities, 


feelings of his family 


measures of an efficient government, be finally 
productive of no other consequences than fur- 
ther disobedience and more widely spread dis- 
In consequence of this, it is not the 


content 


| 


will of the admiral, or the wishes of the cap 
but the consent of each crew, that must 
previous to entering upon any 
important measure. If it meets their views 
of advantage or expediency, there is little 
difficulty in its completion; otherwise, there 
is no power to enforce its execution How- 
ever, as all parties are well aware of the ex- 
tent of their respective influence, « pen quar- 
never heard of. If the admiral’s or 
ders are agreeable to the captain, and his mea 
sures appear advisable to the crew, all goes on 


tuins, 
be obtained, 


reis are 


well; if not, and it should happen that the de 
mand is negatived, the affair drops, and some 
new movement is adopted, without dispute or 
recrimination 

“In the domestic economy of each ship 
there is consequently a great deal of confu- 
and irregularity. No san on board has 
any regular quarters or post assigned him; on 


ston 


the issuing of an order from the captaim it Is 


repeated by every mouth from end to end ol 


ill crowd with eagerness to be 
rm the most trifling service 
This is of course productive of extreme bustle 


the ship, and 
the 


first to per 


ind confusion, especially m the eves and ears 
of a str 


no little alurm: as 


inger, and frequently occasioned me 


mi; rou the shouts and tramp 
ling over head | have often deemed the ship 
in danger, but on hurrying upon deck found 
it was merely some trivial duty, about which 
| were contending, such as setting a stud- 
. or hoisting up the jolly-boat 

egular duty on board seems ta 
dinner-hour. The provi- 


Che only 


be the discipline at 


ions of the sailors are not of the best descrip 
tion, consisting principally of salt and dried 
fish, sardillas, and Newfoundland cod; but to 
make amends for this, they have excellent 
biscuit, (sliced bread, leaven baked, being the 
real biscuit.) and the best Grecian wine. Mid- 
day and sunset are the hours of dinner and 


supper, and before that time ¢ very mess, con- 
sisting of six persons, has its little table pre- 
pared between two of the guns. As soon as 
the signal is given, each table is served by the 
illowance of fish, bread, oil, 
ind vinegar, the eldest man of the mess 
acting as dispenser, the youngest as cupbearer. 


steward with its 


wine 


During the dinner-hour the steward continues 


walking round from mess to mess, to see that 


each table has its regular allowance of wine 
and bread, and during the whole ceremony the 
utmost silence and decorum are preserved 
The tables of the captains, and particularly 
that of the admiral, are however much better 
served, as at every Grecian port which they 
put into, the inhabitants vie with each other 
who shall send to the fleet the most acceptable 
presents of fresh provisions, vegetables, fruit, 
wine. cheese, and sweetmeats; and these, to- 
gether with the stock of European stores and 
French wines, render their living rather luxu- 
rious.” 

After the fall of Navarino, Conduriotti, and 
Mavrocordato, “ most patriotically,” left the 
troops to shift for themselves, and sailed in a 
brig from Calamata for Napoli, where they ar- 
rived on the evening of the 16th of May 
They are both sketched off by the author in 
a concise and perspicuous manner 

“| was rather disappointed in the appear- 


| 
act i mied t 
berty of G nd to | ts struggle to 
4 


Gree 


anee of Mavrocordato: his figure is small. and 
nny thing but dignified or pre possessing. The 


ittle of his countenance whieh is vi bl 


through his bushy hair and eyebrows, and his | tives 


fiercely curing mustachtos, indicates more o 


childishness than intellect hough the dee; 


rlance of a pe netrating eve ays ii an occa- 


sional animation. His manners, like that o 


all Fanariots, though easy and ob wing, con- 
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apartment of which served for the office of the 
Marino, and another for the prison, in which 
were confined a lar r of Turkish cap- 
l asked a Hydriot. who sat beside me, 
f | what was the meaning of the commotion in 


re nmurolbe 


’ the crowd He replied, with little « notion, 
* perhap ing to kill a Turk.’ His words 
{| were scarcely uttered, when the door of the 
monastery not twenty paces trom me, was 


tains too much of an overstrained politeness. | burst epen, and a crowd rushed out, forcing 
which seems like intriguing servility; and | before them ving Turk, of extreme ly fine 
this, together with a studied | chtness of con- tppearance hlietic, and well-iormed 


versation, and an extremely silly laugh, ren 


Lut I shail never forget the expression of his 


ders the first impression of him by no means | Ccountenan at this awful moment He was 


uvourable George Conduriotti, the presi- 


dent of the executive body, is a plain inactive 
man, of no talent, but unshaken integrity 
His family came originally from Condouri, a 
village in the vicinity of Athens, but have 
been long resident at Hydra; where an un- 
precedented success in trade. together with 
an unblemished reptitation, have rendered 
tum and his brother the most opulent, and 


amongst the most honourable inhabitants of 


he island 


A desire to please the Hydriots, 
Whose exertions have been so important in 
advancing the success of the revolution, has 
no doubt been the leading cause of his elec- 
tion to an otlice for which he is so ill qualitied 
both by nature and education: but to which, 
however, his honourable character gives an 
importance in the eyes of his countrymen. 
which the higher talents of others might be 
ficient in conferring on it —pp. Dx, 


It would be superfluous to go through the 
details of [Ibrahim’s short « ampaign. Coloco- 
troni had been liberated from his imprison- 
ment at Hydra, for the purpose of rousing his 
ountrymen, the Moreots, to oppose the pro 
gress of the Pacha, and had strenuously co 
operated with the troops of the wovernment. 

1 defending the passes and fortresses be tween 
Navarino d Trippolizza. The Pacha, how- 


ver, overthrew every obstacle, and establish- 


ed O00 of his infantry, and 700 of his cavalry 


nthat uaportant place where, by the latest 

accounts, he still remained, mos probably 

Vaiting the result of the ege ot Messolung il 

'y the Turks, which seems to be carried on 
th much activity 


During a short varn at Hydra, Mr. Em- 


erson witnessed one of the most horrid scenes 
of massacre which have ever been recorded in 
ustory It is pamtul to say, that the erus Ity 


was all on the side of the Greeks. It is a stain 
pon their eseutcheon, which no victory ean 
bscure, reverses expiate It is a disgrace 
Some Hydriots had been 
n up ina ship at Vathico, by a Turk- 
ish slave on board, whom the captain had struck, 
and when the intelligence reached Hydra 

The news spread instantly from end to end 
of the Marino; and seemed to produce an ex- 
traordinary sensation In a few moments, 
‘rom the baleony where I sat, my attention 
was attracted by the unusual commotion of 
the crowd below, which now consisted of four 
or five thousand They kept rushing back- 
ward and forward, but always tending towards 
the door of a monastery close by me; one 


Vor. VIII.—No. 45. 


to human nature 


heen blow 


uriven out almost naked, with the exception 
ol a pair of trowsers; his hands held behind his 
| | of hor- 

} He made but 
one step over the threshold, when a hundred 
ataghans were He stag- 


a shapeless mass of 


back , his head thrust lorwark indah 
ror seemed depicted tn his face 
ted in his b dy 
gered forward, and teil, 
bl surrounded by a crowd of 
his enragec executioners, each eager to smear 
his knite with the blood of his victim By 
this time, another wretch was dragged for- 
ward, and shared the same fate; another, and 
another followed, whilst 1 was obliged to re- 
main a horritied spectator of the massacre; as 
the defenceless wretches were butche red al- 
most at the toot of the stairs by which I must 
have descended, in order to make my escape 
Each was, in turn, driven beyond the door, and 
gota shortrun through the crowd, and fell piece- 
meal, i, at length his carcase lost all form of 
humanity, beneath the knives of his enemies 
Some few died bravely, never attempting to 
escape but falling on the spot, where they re- 
ceived the first thrust of the ataghans; other 
weaker wretches made an effort to reach the 
| sea, through the crowd, but sunk down be- 


neath a the f 


for merey, 
ind covering their faces with their gory 
hands 


“In the mean time, I had got within the 


ind stabs, screaming 


eale, and ¢ a the door and windows; within 
were a few of the young Primates, who were 
sinking with sham ’ and horror for the actions 
of their countrymen, and the noble Canaris 
was lying on a bench drowned in tears. Here 


I remained for some time; till, taking advan- 
tage of a momentary pause in the scene be low, 
I rushed down stairs, and escaped by a bye- 
path to my lodgings. During the whole course 
of the evening, the work of slanghter conti- 
nued; after butchering every inmate of the 
prison, they brought out every slave from the 
houses, and from on board the ships in the 
harbour, and put all to death on the shore 

Vuring the course of the evening, upwards of 
two hundred wretches were thus sacrificed to 
the fury of the mob; and at length, wearied 
with blood, they dragged them down to the 
beach, and stowing their careases in boats, 
carried them round to the other side of the 
island, and flung them into the sea, where 
numbers were floating some days after, when 
Captain Spencer passed with the Naiad. Du- 

ring the continuance of all this scene, which 

lasted for many hours, no attempt was made 
by the Primates to check the fury of the 
crowd. Perhaps they were aware of their 
inability; but it is little to their honour that 


| 
| 


they did not at least make au elfort. Some 
days after, on speaking of this transaction, 
they merely said it was a disgraceful occur- 
rence, and they were sorry it had happened; 
but that. in fact, they had no means of keep- 
ing prisoners of war; thus indirectly admit- 
ting the justice of the deed, nor even attempt 
With 


ing to excuse their non-interference 


the lower orders, there never appeared any 
symptom of remorse. 7 se who had been 
the perpetrators of the deed, were never cen 
sured ; nor was any mvestigation made of the 
affair; on the contrar\ hey walked about the 
streets as much applauded, and as highly « 
teemed, as the id aclueved some merito 
rious services, \ hh lst those who had not iL 
ticipated in the murder, spoke of it with com 
plac ency, and even val Some tew « f 
the sons of the Primate ere the only part of 
the population who seemed aware of the er 
mity of the deed; and uilst they condemned 
the conduct of their countrymen, they lament 
ed deeply that such an eN ple of app suded 
murder should be set to their children 
Emerson, vol l 

Had the Hydriots not b t tianized 
by the long oppre n of the Turks. we could 
hardly wish them ever to enjoy wendence 
Self-control ts neverthe! t! best precep 


tor: and tgenominou as their conduct ha 
been on this occasion, it will only tend to 
mulate all minds rightly formed, to exert 


themselves still more for the establishment of 


a better social orde rated by 


among men act 
uges of suffering to perpetrate such atroct 
tles 

We have 


from the cause of the Greeks; 


on of Ulysse 

and as his tate 
was intimately connected w ith that of one ot 
Trelawney, we shall 
Mr. Tre 


st acquaintance with that 


mentioned the 


our countrymen, Mr 
here resume this singular episode 


uwney, from his ft 


enterprising chiettain, became a great favour- 
ite of his, and married h Alter Ulys- 


his quota of soldiers from the 


sister 
ses withdrew 
rovernment, tus 
watched by Goura, one of his former most in- 
timate and cé dential friends He was so 
pressed that he retreated from his own 


proces dings were closely 


close! 
»rovinces, leaving his impregnable cave with 
pis family and his riches to the care of Mr 
Trelawney. and at length he surrendered upon 


condition that |} hould have a fair trial, with 


a view to which he was confined in the Acro- 
polis of Athens While he was a pr ner, his 
cave was closely besieged by Goura, but all 


hope of taking it the question, re- 
course was had to treachery. A Scotchman, 
calling hunse if Captam Fenton, had obtained 
permission, under the mask of friendship, to 
become an inmate of the cave 
Mr. Trelawney, he found a young Englishman 
of very connexions. Upon this 
youth Fenton prevailed to second him in his 
designs, and one day, when the three were 
amusing themselves firing at a target, Fenton 
and his accomplice suddenly levelled their pis- 
tols at Trelawney. Two balls took effect in 
his neck: in the mean time, his domestics, 
alarmed by the sound of the pistols, ran to the 


spot, and seeing their master apparently dead, 


where, bes 


respec table 


Greece tn 1825. 


they fell upon Fenton tirst, and pomarded him 
The young Englishman they dis- 
Intelligence ot 


instantly 
armed, and bound in chains 
Trelawney’s situation soon reached one of our 
ships of war which was at Napoli, and by skil 
rescued, together with 

his wife, from hi In the 
mean time, Ulysses was assassinated in the 
Acropolis of Athens, where he was committed 
to take lu Thus closes another tragedy, 
springing o t of the 
In or to justily 


ful management he wa 
situation 


per lous 


trial 
Greek revolution 


in some degree the inter 


est which we take in the sanguinary contest, 
und to recall amidst such barbarous scenes the 
exalted yurees of t se associations, which 
th re the civilized world with such unfading 
idmiration for the name of Greece, we shall 
briefly refer to the third publication on out 
list; and we gladly turn to it from the horrors 
ot war M VW ns is already favou ably 
H 1 to the pubhe by h travels through 
It und Greece, and for the assiduity and 
succe with W h. as an amateur, he has cu 
tt {the arts. Four parts of li Views, 
ny ot five plate s each, have Ire uly ap 
peares and they eXperienced so popu a re 
ception that he has been induced to enlarge 
his original scale, im order to give greater ef- 
fect to enes and monuments which he ap 


pears to have conte mplated with the ardour ot 
in enthusiast. These four parts, together with 
ome of the proofs of the fifth and sixth parts, 
and whether we regard the 
of the designs, or the 
have been engraved, we 


ire now before us 
accuracy and beauty 
tvle in which they 
cannot but consider them as among the most 
plendid displays of art which have yet been 
They are peculiarly distinguished 
for the brilliancy of light, the de pth of perspec 
tive. the architectural correctness, and the 
massive breadth of shade, which they combine 
mall compass. Each “ View" is in 
itself’ a model for a student; to the man of clas- 
ical knowledge and taste it is a volume of de- 
liehtful associations. Mr. Williams has made 
no other use of his fancy in drawing these 
scenes than that of representing rather their 
| effect ‘on the mind, than the exact 
measure of dilapidation which has been 
brought upon them by barbarism or by natural 
decay Yet no pictures can be more faithful 
to the originals, than those which he has given 
fallen temples, citadels, and monu- 

To these remains 


pre duced 


withim a 


poetic 
i 


us of tin 
ments of ancient Greece 
that consecrate the soil on which they linger, 
the dern Roumeliots and Moreots are in- 
sympathy which the civilized 
and for the ready 
itrocities. In 


r fortunes, 
oblivion which it lends to their 
this respect few publications can be more use- 
ful to their cause than the one before us ; for 
it cannot fail of inspiring every person who 
examines it, with a desire that the true de- 
scendants, however degenerate, of those who 
raised such glorious piles, should be the sole 
guardians of their ruins, and if the Parthenon 
cannot be restored, that at least the spirit of 
freedom which gave birth to it, may again 
yreside over the Acropolis of Athens, and the 
Kindred mountains and islands which surround 
it 


world feels in th 
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Un the peculiar Objects and Importance, &«. 


From the Edinburgh Review 


Rise Prog res: 
of Political 


contammg an Outline of a Course 


i course on the 
Objects, and Importance, 
nomy 
of Lectures on the Prine ples and Doctrines 
of that Ba J. MCullach Esq 
Second Edition, corrected and enlarged pp 
124 Ledinburgh, 
May, Body 
—and we « make him happy by min 


ering » the want of the one or the 


Constabie and Co 
after all, has but a Seoul and a 
n onl 
other 
which result 
no doubt, both in 


VvVment 


ditier, 


These wants. and the enj 
ving them. 


cegree and in dignity, according as they reter 


to the spiritual or animal part of our complex 
] rh. happiest state, both are 
eapable of being very harmoniously blended 
Th se that be , highest 


certainly, and the best—but their importance 


in its 


long to the mind are tli 


ts not so early or so universally felt :-—The pur- 
suit of them forms seareely any part of the oc- 
cupation of rude nations; and 
most civilized, they are but little v 
derstood by the great body of the people 

To this class, besides the hopes of Religion 
and the testimony of approving conscience, 
which may subsist in minds 


even in the 
lued or un 


not ve 


cultivated b iong the gratification arising 
from the exercise of Intellect. In avination 
and Taste, together with the eniovments that 
spring from the benevolent Atiection nd 


those higher sympathies of our nature. which 
give rise to the love of Country or of Fame, 
and all those exalting tendencies which Lord 
Bacon has emphatically termed Heroic desires 

The lower wants and gratifications, acain. 
to which the toils and wishes of the creat bulk 
of mankind are ne irly confined, have for their 
object little more than what may be comprised 
under the familiar but comprehensive name of 
the Necessaries, the Comforts, and the Luxu- 
ries of their daily existence—‘ meat, clothe 
and fire ; | 
quisite forms—and the leisure and 
and importance that belong to the possession 
of Property 

Political Economy, in the exercise of its 
primary and direct functions, 
multiplication of these last and lower gratifi- 
cations. It is the science of Wealth. Trade 
and Population :—and its end and object is. to 
show how Indu 


in their simplest, or their most « 


security 
aims only at the 


try may be employed to the 
best advantase—or how, with the | t labour 
and the least waste of materials. the greatest 
quantity of comfort and enjoyment may be 


created for the use of man 
If there be any certainty in such a science 
as this. : 


if it can really reveal and establish 

iny truths that 

Known to ail tl men, it is needless to 

av, that, in practical value and 
must tar tran 


name ot 


to its disciples 


are not already 
iking 
mmportance 
eend anv thing to which the 
ience has hitherto been given among 
en It is no longer doubtful, however. 
think, that it answers both these 
And even thi wive 


its actual worth 


condition 
but an imperfect idea of 
md importance. Though d 
nt only about wealth and indu 
try—though having for its immediate object 
but the bodily and worldly enjoy 


ments of men, it Cer 


rectly conve 


comito 


Pee thar 
Ecoa- 
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egance and 
the surest guarantee for justice, 


ime time the best nurse of all e! 


refnement 
order and freedom, and the only safe basis for 
moral and intellectual im 


| every species of 


| provement 
Till men, by the accumulation of property 


have earned for themselves some remission 


from daily toil | 


leis ire, como 


nd obtained some degree o 
rtain that 


iderstand 


t tsecurity, it is¢ 


they can neither cultivate their 1 


ines ert r right or be K to their 
|} neighbours. They » mere brutish drudges 
| — upplying their ar il wants by the exer 
} tion of animal streneth nd thinking of no- 
| thing more exal But certain y as they 
| are rai ed above this wretched condition, and 
released from this serv toil, so certainly will 
the germs of intelligence and moral s¢ nsibility 


unlock- 


ius and affection are to de 


be deve loped, and atl the fountains be 


ed, from w 


uch ger 


rive the yriate enjoyments of a rational 
nature tever tends, therefore, to diffuse 
those more homely comforts through the body 

| of society, tends also most effe tually to pro 
| mote its moral and intellectual improvement— 
| and the science w! can t 1 us how to 
} make industry more productive, and with di- 
| minished | ir to provide a | er quantity of 

the common necessa and comforts of lift 
im trutia the er to h we are debt 


is 
ed for all its higher and 
inent 

Il these creat r ilts, indeed, follow neces 
sarily from the siiuple and certain fact, that 


whatever renders labour more productive 


must both render its products mo ittainable 
and give greater leisure to those who produce 
them. It is this /eésure.—this precious, though 


that works ail 
Man, in truth, cannot be idle 


apparently burdensome leisure, 
the miracle 
and though he may sometimes complain of the 
bitterness of the bread which he eats with the 
sweat of his brow, he \ ould unquestionably 
find it ten re it could be 
eaten in absolute idleness. and without any 
considerable exertion, either of the body or 
the mind. Those, therefore, who are relieved 
from the necessity of for mere sub- 
sistence, will wenerally be wil ig to work fo 
comforts and luxuries—and those who, by thor 
labour, have accumulated more thaz; rey cau 


times m bitter, if 


Working 


consume, will always be willing t 
for delights i leisure and 
comfort of the whele community will una- 
voidably lead them to « é 
fections, and 


exchange it 


wile tii encreuset 


to divert their enxnu: by intel 
lectual exerci nd contentions. The finer 
works, too, for which a demand has thus been 
created, require more skill and ingenuity 
than the ruder labours of agriculture or the 
chase ; and invention is stimulated. and talent 
called into lon, in ally 
| While enjoyiments are and refined, 

therefore, intellect i and brings 
| with it far higher and more precious enjoy- 
ments than those for the sake of which it was 


nks of the society 


first called into a¢ tion 

It was probably nothing but the prospect of 
advantage from draining coal-pits, or turning 
machinery without horses, that set Watt upon 
the unprovement of the Steam-« noine 


| 
| 


And 


wito 


nsiders the m ny beautiful 


> 

| 
Vit the | yet, 
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masterly inventions that aré 


contrivances an 
combined tn this great triwnph over the inert- 
ness of water, will say that the « heapness of 
coals. or of cotten twist, Is all that mankine 
has gained by the discovery: The delight 
with which it ts contemplated by all specula- 
tive minds, and the stunuius it has given to 
the reasoning and inventive ti 3 


many thousands of 


quarter of tht globe, are, in our estimation 
benefits of a far higher order —to say nothing 


of the intellectual gratihcation, Improverie it, 


and pride, which the illustrious discoverer 
must himself have expericn ed, im the } 


gress and consumuin 1 of his luvours ri 
last. however, is an elem nt t mo ‘ 
t als rarded We ‘ rosed 
to mu ir at th in ‘ t reward \ eh 
wenius receives ma oerdid opujenc 
which so often asst es t eha er of 
patron or prote tor ul to tee ‘ vant that 
ig at artist pould paltry pr 
paltry ‘ Is i i 
ents to gratily \ jie thankless 
tasteless ¢ Nothu howev 
be in « ut on le 
1 pres ] ot t 
{ tie i. t prove 
wl i ‘ is 
eu 
in ‘ nt 
produ to the latest p 
his picture ‘ t 
with the possession of f t | mom 
which some of the cone 
tions of renmiu i sh ¢ 
and embodied But t t 
not sell—the lolly em t t ‘ 
tions, the delcat 
ginais, in OF ow ‘ t 
are but faint and ‘ ‘ 
ther alienate nor Th eu 
him for eve un 
necessarily superior to that it hare« 
bv the least un his aal 
succeeding gene! 1 in’ com 
with W the pri« hich ‘ ce 
for huis urs, 18 as itempt the 
feeble grauhcation vain and ap 
acs u rer 
“hese are ¢ ‘ c— t 
which they illustrate = exempihed in ev 
rank of society As soon as the productive 
powers of industry have been so improved a 
to afford some accumu il 1 ol s products 
beyond what is required for daily subsistence, 
two effects will immediately follow :—First, 
that some men will be released from the ne 


cessity of working, and left to employ their 


leisure in intellectual or social enjoyments, 


and, sere nd that a part of those who « mitinue 
to work will be called upon for work requiring 
more ingenuity than the supply « f mere sub- 


sistence; and induced. in this way, both to 


exert their faculties id to raise their esti- 
mate of what is necessary fur their comforta- 
ble existence This double « flect of the in- 
creased productiveness ¢ f labour on the lowest 
and most numerous 1s plainly of the 


greatest importance I the general improve 


and have comparatively but few hours of 


lor 


vent of society. The persons of whom we now 
weak are still condemn d. no doubt, to labour 

ure. or spontaneous employment But they ne 
neer labour for a mere wretc hed subsistenc« 


ind above all, they no longer labour as mere 


drudging animals, but exercise their minds a 
cell as their bodies, and make dally advance 
in intellectual force and activity fn all coun 
tries where circumstances are favourabie. oO 


vent artisan enjoys a multiplicity of 


enomy well understood, an tmtel 


and luxuries which are utterly unattainable 


a ruc state of society—at the same time that 
e is every day ¢ led upon for efforts of sk 1 
nd ingenuity which, though undertaken 

ihe tirst instance entirely for the sake of tv 

wares he receives, have in reality and in the 
lone run, a far higher rew ard.— in the gradual 


cultivation and improvement of all his intel 


eetual faculties, the enlargement of hus vi 


pment of his moral sens ilities, and 
ithe 


aoeve 
the infinite multipheation of his best capa 
of enjoyment It is by th process unques 
tionably that the body of any society ever be 
and re 


that 


itel 


comes gent, moral, or re fined 
fection and observation concur to show 
their progress in thes attainments ts uniform 
to the merease of their wealth 


ly prop ned 
and indu »- that there is in fact no other tram 
r bv which they ean be ex ilted into inte lle« 


but that which ts nece 


tual te 

volved mn the parvuit of the vulgar comforts 
ud ve luxurie hich may seem at first sight 
» tern te in selfishness and sensuaut Lhe 


av shine on them ibove 
teachers may even scatter the 


sun of Science 


nd industrious | 
epeds of instruction among them below, but if 
the soul has not been stirred and manure d by 
tine cultivation of humbier crops 
be return either ot biossoms 
the region will itinue for ever 
fany statelv or noble growth 
bve » the present aa need state of Eu 
yoan civilization, there ts ne country where 
<truction to the higher ment 
a ymejts of our nature is not to be 
re n the det ency of thus preparat ry 
i rat r ti in the want of the means 
etiol ve. in which the ct 
developmen vt tive pr ductive powers ol in 
dustry and the consequent W ant of weaith 
tand k ire. in the great body of the 
‘ ct of their want of 
‘ ‘ e. taste or morality—none, in which 


economical improvements W uld not still make 
a prodigious addition, n it merely to the riches, 
power and splendour of the nation at large. 
but render the whole body of the people indi 
mally. far more eni ghtened, considerate, 


and | MCLOUS ana vy net essary consequence 


And lit 
tle as we are disposed to underrate the evil: 
we look 


more orderly, candid, and humane 


of tyranny. we verily believe, that— 


rather to the happiness that ts inte reepted 
than the positive sufferings inflicted—a great 
er pre portion of the actual musery of the world 
yrovidence 


is to be ascribed to the ignorant u 
of gove rnments as to the excitement and di- 
rection of national industry than to their jea 
lousy of treedom, their cupidity, their selfish 
vess, or their ambition 
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it there be any portion of truth, however, in study, be gradually systematised and ex 
this, we cannot easily estimate too highly | tended 
the science which promises to deliver us from It is fortunately very true, that many of the 
ihose evils;—and, by increasing the comforts | most important of those truths have been al- 
ind leisure of the whole people, to litt them | ready so triainphantly established, that they 
vy safe degrees trom worldly to intellectual | are not only in no danger of being again called 
enjoyments. And yet we hear it sometimes | in question, but have become matters of vulgar 
serted, and even by persons who do not dis- | notoriety, and are constantly referred to and 
pute the general truth of what we have now i¢ted upon by thousands who would have been 
een saying—that there is truly no science and | incapable of eliciting them trom the masses of 
1 secret in the matter—that what are called | error and prejudice through which it was at 
he doctrines of political economy are really | first necessary to assert them. The general 
iothing else than some ve ry plain maxiuns | advantages of the freedom of Trade—the good 
of common sense, in which all rational men | effects of Luxury, or an increase of artificial 


must concur, without reasoning or teaching— | w: unts— the folly of regarding Money as of more 
and that the practical result of its boasted de- | value than iny other exchangeable commod ity, 
monstrations comes to no more than this— | and several others of the same sort may now 
that tradesmen and tr eens should be left to | be ranked in thisnumber. Yet there is not one 
tollow their own interests in their own way of those that was not regarded as a most dan- 


Plausible as this may sian appear to those | gerous heresy at its first introduction—not one 
who have looked only at the outside of the | which had not to be fought for, not inerely 
udject, it is certain, we think, that nothing | against the clamours of the vulgar, but against 
an be more substantially erroneous, and that | the authority of the very greatest statesmen 
the admixture of truth only makes the error | and philosophers, of the modern and the ancient 
more pernicious world. Though the general principles, how 
As a science conversant with moral and not | ever, are a lmitted, a struggle ts still maintai 
vith physical elements, political economy can | ed, in certain quarters, as to the safety or ex 
| course appeal to no higher authority than | ped 
hat of common sense; as is avowedly the case | b 


y of giving effect to them in all possi- 
le situations; and it is contended that there 


also with the abstract sciences of Logic and ought to be exceptions,—in the case of the corn 
Metaphysics—and their more practical deriva- | trade—the usury laws—the monopolies of the 
lives, Ethics, Politics, and Law gut if the | East India Company and the West India plan 


ters, and im some other cases. The battle, how 
ever, is now waged, as to these, on avowedly 


| 
dithieulty of preparing its cases for the adjudi- | 
cation of that high tribunal, the extent and in | 
tricacy of the subordinate reasonings which 
must be employed, and the certainty and im- | grounds; and. so far as purely economical 
portance of the systematic truths that are ul- principles are concerned, they may safely be 
timately evolved, are the criteria by which its 


partial and almost avowedly on interested 


added to the number of those on which publie 


title to that appellation is to be determined, } Opinion ts conclusively made up, and future de 
we have no hesitation in saying, that it is in | lusion lmipract able. We cannot but think, 
| that we may include in the same class the 
of those which we have now enume rated. | questions as to Paper currency, the general ef- 
| fects of the Poor laws, and the possibility of 
ple. and that many of its most important pro- two countries trading with great mutual advan 


every respect much more of a Scrence than any 


That its ultimate principles are few and sim- 


positions may be deduced from them bya A wt | tage, although in one of them the rate of w: ves 
ind conclusive train of reasoning, are tacts is tar lower than in the other, and the facilities 
that prove but more plainly the strictly scien- | of production equal 
ipe character of the truths which it discloses There remain, however, undoubtedly many 
-while the other, and not very consistent. } questions, and some of great practica LO por- 
unputation, that its votaries are more occupied tance, on which the \ r are not yet thus in 
nexXposing the errors of their predece ssors, | safety to act, because learned have not yet 
hanin establishing any use ful truths of? the ir} unanimously decided, md on which, while 
own, not only affords a striking illustration of | they continue to differ. it » ist be allowed to be 


the conformity of its history with that of all |] the hei rht of presumption in any one to make 
the other moral sciences, but demonstrates the 
actual diffic ulty of the speculations with whic h | | 
it is engaged The admitted fact, that errors | 

now unirersally recognised as such, have been | nature of Rent—the proper effects of Taxation 


his mind, or to act w thout consideration 

und study. We allude now to the questions as 

to the proper constituents of Ja/ue—the true 

committed, against the interest of all the par- | and public Debt, and the possibility of an # 


ties concerned in them—and maintained and | cessire production 


defended by men of the greatest abilities and | But if the abstract and general principles of 
information, is of its¢ If sufficient to prove, that the science were in themselves far more sin 

the truths of Political Ex onomy are so far from | ple and obvious than they really a the study 
being self-evident, as to be in fact among the | would still be in the lughest degree arduous and 
most recondite and abstruse that human intel- | important, in t s regards its useful and 
lect has ever been employed to develop while practical applicati It 3 it not, perhaps, 
the general consent of the world in the results | be very difficult to lay down maxims for the 
that have at last been established, and the regulation of trade and industry, in a ‘new 


practical good, indeed, of which they have | world, where all things were still in their natu 
been found to be productive, shows satis- | ral and primitive condition, where there w 
factorily that those truths are not unat-| no old prejudices to be overtome, and no old 


tainable. but » by diligent -and cautious usaves to bo our ted na hove 
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the peculiar 


where no great mtere had grown up in de 


pendence on such usages, and no partial advan 


tages were likely to result from the adoption of | with 1 


juster practices 


It does not require much in- 


bjects and Importance 


on the surface, or are to be attamed without 


earotul study and consideration. Considered 


ition to practice and general utilit 


thev are indisputably ty portance than 


struction to show, that water will always find anv other truths itin to his temporal inte 
its level: and in a country with untouched | rests. of which man can attain a knowledve 
lakes and fountains, a creat deal may be done | and we would earnestly invite all who wish t 
on that simple principle, without any extraor promote their own worl srosperity, or wh 
dinary hydrostatic or hydraulic knowledge have the means of influencing either publi 
But, if great works have been already con- | opimon or imdividual cor t, to enter upo1 
structed in contempt of it—if vast sums have the study, and to pursne tt with perseverance 
been expended in pumping up the waters be and in earnest. It i study in itself. we think 
yond their natural point of elevation, and in | highly interesting and attractive, both from the 
maintaining basins and canals at such an artifi- | magnitude of interests it involves, the great 
cial level, it is plain tl it these cannot beat once | variety of historical noti and explanations 1 
abandoned, without prodigious loss to indivi- | supplies, and the multitude and familiarity ot 


duals, and danger, perhaps, to the commnity 

and that a far nicer and more exact estimate 
of the powers and forces employed, will be ne 
ce ssary for a restoration of the true system 


than might have sufficed for its first ption 


A moderate degree of medical skill—little 


more, pe rhaps, than mere common sense and 
observation—imay suffice to regulate the diet 
and exercise of a man in health; though it 
may task the learning of a whole college of 
physicians to prescribe, either safely or suc- 
cessfully, for the complicated maladies of a sick 
debau hee 

Such, however, is the state to which all En- 
ropean nations, and especially England, have 
now come—with such debts and taxes, and co- 
lonies and corporations 
vested in trades that would be extinguish 
ed by free competition—such complicated rela- 
tions, created by treaty and by rivalry with 
foreign countries—such balanced and artificial 
interests in competition at home—that any 
step towards a better arrangement must be 
taken at the hazard of consequences that can 
with difficulty be foreseen: And the pol 
economist, Ww hose task has been re presente d as 


so much capital in- 


so extremely simple and easy, can only be com 

pared toa pilot required to steer among innu- 
imerable cross currents and varying shoals; or 
! quality of 
t compound, m which numbers of reacting 


substances are already in solution, and so 


a chemist called upon to improve the 


many elective affinitie 
each other, that nothing but the most exquisite 
skill can pred what 
ombinations would result from the slightest 
disturbance 

In such a situation, it } or 


acting in opposite nto 


precipitations, or new 


than prepos- 
terous to maintain, that Political Economy ts 
d y to require teach 
htful to think, that 
who know nothing 
more than some of the broad and general re- 
sults of Adam Smith speculations, a few 
ve maxims that have 


something too simp 
ing or study ;—and truly ft 


rash and presuinptmous men 


sweeping and compreher 


passed into vulgar currency. and are no longer 


weighed by those who deal with them, should 


take it upon them to decide on the great ques- 


tions of internal policy that now call impera- 


tively for our decision, or be allowed influ- 
ence public opinion by their contident and 
senseless clamour There is truth and cer- 


tainty in this science unquestionably—nay, 
more truth and more certainty, we { venture 


to sav, than many other that deals only with 


i] 


moral elements ; but assuredly they do not he 


the illustrations by which it is every whe 
eonfirmed. In the far greater part of its doc 
trines, too, there is nothing pe rplexing or ob- 
scure—and the part that ts plain and cer 
tain is not only clearly distinguishable from 


that which ts questionable, but f 


Tmishes prin 
ciples so precise and manage abl for the ein 
cidation of the difficulties that oceur, that, 
with a fair measure of 


re and attention, the 
truth may be almost always evolved, by a most 
satisfactory and beantitul deduction : 

This science, which has been rapidly rising 
in Lnportance and public estimation for the last 
tifty years, has lately acquired a peculiar and 
engrossing tnterest The war of the sword has 
riven place, over most of the civilized world 
to the rivalry of commerce and finance—and 
| resources of Europe, which had 
ed tor nearly @ century, are now 


the mdustr 


been neg 
every where pursued with an wwakened intelh 
gence and activity, with which it will require 
' all our exertions to maintain a successful com 

petition—while at lini the change of rela 
tions, occasioned by the sudden termunation ot 


a long and universal war, has shut up so many 


old, and opened so many new channels to in 
|} dustry and commercial enterprise, that it has 
become the interest of almost every individual 


in the kingdom to consider in what manner ca 
pital and labour can be employed to the best 
advantage, and .to ascertain, if possible, the 
principles by which adventure may be guided 
in safety to the attainment of wealth 

We m iy notice also, in this place, the great 
additional tnformation wluich the commercial 
results of that extraordinary incidentally 
afforded to the observer—and the many truth 
and errors which were. for the first time, « xpe 
rnnentally established, by the measures which 
were then adopted. “ The expérience,”’ as Mr 
M'Culloch has well observed in the work be 
fore us, the j 
ries was crowded into the 
| years ; 
not only served as teats whereby to try existing 
theories, but enabled even interior writers t 
extend the boundari+ 


experience of previous centu 
hort space of thirty 
and new combinations of circumstances 


of the science, and to tx 
| come the discoverers of new truths. It is not tor 
| much to say, that the discussions that grew out 
| of the restriction on cash payments by the 
Bank of England, and the consequent depreci- 
ation of the currency, have perfected the theo 
ry of Money ; and the diseu 
the policy of restrictions on the Corn trade, 
and the causes of the heavy fall of prices which 
| took place subsequently to the late peace. bs 


lions respe cting 


: 
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inciting some of the ablest men that this coun- 
try has ever produced to investigate the laws 
regulating the price of raw produce, the rent 
of land, and the rate of profit, have elicited 
many most unportant and universally applicable 
principles ; and have given birth to a work ri 
valling the ‘Wealth of Nations’ in importance, 
and exceiling it in profoundness and originality 
The altered policy which these great and ir- 
resistible changes have already forced on our 
government, must obviously lead to still farther 
changes and corrections—the bearing and etf- 
fects of which can only be determined by an 
enlightened consideration of some of the most 
delicate doctrines in the whole range of the sci- 
The new and pleasing duty, too, which 
has been lately imposed on our rulers, of re- 
ducing and abating taxes, plainly calls for an 
exercise of economical skill, of no vulgar im 
portance in itself, and for which they cannot 
have been prepared by any previous part of 
their training. The single problem that exer- 
cised the financial genius of the late reign— 
and that, heaven knows, most imperfectly solv- 
taxation, with the 
least waste of capital or discouragement of in- 


ence 


ed—was how to increase 
dustry The task of encouraging it by dimi- 

ag taxation, though apparently more sim- 
ple, and unquestionably more popular, is yet 
attended with nearly equal difficulties, and ob- 
viously 
knowlec 


requires a large and comprehensive 
, both of facts and of principles—at 
once to foresee the facilities of improvement to 
which such remissions of imposts may give 
rise, and to determine the grounds of choice 
among the different remissions that may be 
uggested 

In addition to all these reasons for the general 
cultivation of this most important and most 
practical study, there is one other considera- 
tion, also arising out of the aspect of the times, 
that is probably of greater weight than any we 
have yet mentioned We allude now to the 
rapid and remarkable progress which the lower 
ders are making in this and inall other branch 
es of know ledge 
ind visible p 


as well as to the distinction 
edominance that attaches in pub- 
lic life to those who can counsel on it with au- 
thority. Of all the derangements that can 
well take place in a civilized community, one 
of the most embarrassing and discreditable 
would be that which arose from the working 
classes becoming more inteligent than their 
employers. It would end undoubtedly, as it 
vuught to end—in a mutual exchange of pro- 


hazard of the most frightful disorders, but to 


the relation by which they are connected 
There is no natural issue to disputes which 
arise from ignorance on both sides—and not so 


| much chance for moderation in the conduct of 


them ; and it is plain that they will only be ag- 
gravated by being referred to the decision of a 
legislature infected with the same ignorance— 
or with the passions and delusions of one of the 
contending parties 

Such, however, is the class and description 
of questions with which public and private men 
| are destined, according to all probability , to be 

almost exclusively occupied, in the years that 
lie before us; and, in neither sphere, can dis 

tinction or great utility now be hoped for, ex- 
| cept from the possession of those qualifications 
which give a right to take a lead on such ques- 
tions 


The time, we may be assured, is gone 
by, when any permanent fame or substantial 
power can be obtained by mere brilliant elo- 
quence or party zeal. The great body of the 
people are no longer to be led away from the 
| care of their personal interests, by the arts 
| either of courtly or of factious declaimers. We 
| fear, indeed, that they are becoming every day 
more indifferent, comparatively, even to pro 
per constitutional questions. The prevailing 
| Opunon is, that the time of the legislature 
ought not to be consumed in eternal conten 
tions as to who should administer our affairs, 
but be mainly devoted to their beneficial admi 
| nistration: And, if those who are in possession 
| of power, will only act liberally and wisely in 
| all that regards the pecuniary interests of the 
people, ther 


is but too little disposition to re 

sist their disregard of political rights. In the 
ordinary course of things, at all events, and in 
seasons of tr ma«quill ty, such questions are natu 

rally of rare occurrence—while men are per 
petually and eagerly alive to all that promises 
to aid or obstruct them in the pursuit of their 
worldly prosperity ;—and he therefore, and he 
alone, will be regarded with respect or admira- 
tion who is believed to understand the prince! 
ples on which the general prosperity depends 

This general prosperity it is the peculiar ob 

ject of political economy to promote ; but in « 
country where so many partial and opposing 
interests have been created, it is not easy at al! 
times to determine what the general interest 
and as this can only be determined 
by examining and giving to each partial inte 
rest the effect to which it is entitled, it is plain 


requires 


perty and condition—but could not fail, in the 
inean time, to wive rise to great and unsee miy | 
disorders. ‘To avoid this, however, there seems | 
to be nothing left for the richer classes but to 

endeavour to maintain their mtellectual supe- | 
riority by improving their understandings, and 
especially by making themselves thoroughly 
xcquainted with those branches of knowledge 
on which they and their immediate dependants 
are most likely to come into direct collision 
In a manufacturing country like this, there is 
alway sa tenden y to disagreement between 
the labourers and their employers; and after a 
certain degree of intelligence has become ge- 
neral, and the means of communication have 
been made easy, there is really nothing, in our 
apprehension, that can prevent the perpetual 


that the discussion ean never be fairly conduct 
ed, unless the champions of all those different 
interests be equally well instructed as to the 
principles concerned in the decision. Even 
vithout supposing any intentional partiajity in 
the advocates, it ts certain that the statement 
and argument of a party will always be partial 
And, therefore, unless the parties be pretty 
equally matched in these contentions, an unduc 
advantage will be obtained by those who un 
derstand most of the science with referemce to 
which they are contending—an undue impres 
ion will consequently be made on the publi 
and the legislature, and unreasonable disadvan 
tages will be thrown upon those by whose .un 
skilfulness their cause has been betrayed. T’he 


| only remedy, however, for this great evil is ty 


instruct both parties in the true principles of 
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have the public, the legislature, and, above all, 
the whole of the contending parties, sufficient- 
ly instructed. It could do no good, we have 
seen, but probably a great deal of harm, to 


make them all tgnorant. But this, at all 
events, is no longer possible; and as some of 
them will study enouch of the science in 


question, to enable then to make a plausible 
statement in behalf of their own interests, the 
rest must study it also in their own defence, 
and protect the cre neral interest in the pursu t 
ot their own 

But if men in the upper ranks of society ean 
no longer expect to make a firure there, nor 


those entrusted with rival interests to do jus- 


tice to the trust reposed in them, without a 
pretty thorough acquaintance with this uni- 
versal science, it is still more emphati ally 
true. that the lower orders will never be either 
contented, or tranquil, or comfortable, till they 
are also generally imbued with some at least 
of its most important doctrines. The grand 


source of misery in the world is undoubtedly 


the excessive numbers of those who strugygie 
for a limited amount of subsistence in other 
wore the improvidence by which perso 

born to no inheritance, proceed to multiply 
their numbers beyond the means of « milorta- 
bly maintaining them. Nor is this truth, 
though long overlooked, no doubt by the 
wisest and most sagacious of mankind—by 
any means so startling or abstruse, as to make 
it at all chimerical to expect that it may 
speedily be made sociear and familiar to those 
whom it chiefly concerns, as not merely to be 


as an argument of patience tor 


eced in 
the present but adepted and acted upon as a 
rule of eomduct for the futr re 


demonstrafion of it d 


upon facts 


ibstruse or recondite 


and deductions, no more 

than what follows In all civilized communi 
ties the whole wealth, or means of subsistence 
at any time existing, belongs of course to cer- 
tain existing propr etors, whose exclusive right 
te it eanoot be brought into question. A part 
ef this is destined tor their own consumption; 


part, which is commonly called 


capital, for the payment of wages, or the ad- 


to others. from whose la- 


vance of subsistence 

hour more wealth iw expected to arise The 
umount of both portions of course is limited ; 
ind. theretore, if quite plain, that there is at 
wny one time no more than a defhmite amount 
of wealth or subsistence to be expended in 
paying for the labour of those who have no- 


thine but their labour to offer in return for it 
It is equally plam, that the 
ways get the whole of this among them, but 


labourers will al- 


that they can nerer get any more, and, there- 
fore. it follows as a necessary 
that the shares or wages of each will be greater 


consequence, 


er smaller, according to the proportion which 
amount of 
vanting 


numbers bear to the actual 
If the numbers of those 
employment, and willing to work, be great, 
compared with the capital existing for the em- 
ployme nt of such persons, the shares of each 
will be smaller. If their numbers be small, 
their shares will be proportionally great. When 
wages fall, therefore, this can only be, either 
because the capital of the country has become 
legs, or the number of persons seeking employ 


their 


this capital 


} nal advantage 


| that we think it our duty 
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| ment greater; and the only way again to raise 
| them, is. either to increase the capital, or to 
diminish and keep down the supply of labour 
Combinations and strikes of work may be 
ition of ¢ircumstances 


ers 
necessary, upon any val 
to bring things sooner to their proper level,— 
like shakes given to a or the 
jerks of a machine not working siweetly—but 
they never can affect the grand results; and 
| if persisted in, or made systematic, can only 

have a tendency, by diminishing the quantity 


clogged engine, 


of production, to retard that accumulation of 
though the effi- 
medies that nature has 
The 


medy is to diminish the supply of | 


capital, which is one, least 


cent of the trro onl re 


provided tor the evil rrand and sure r 


n the market a 


so to make the competition 
competition among the capitausts, bidding up 
against each other to get workmen—instead 
of a competition among the workmen, bidding 
| down against each other for employment 

All this appears to us equaily clear and sim 
ple: and though more development might he 
requisite to prevent iniscom jtion, or answer 
objections, we contess that we see nothing in 
the reasoning itself, which is not level to the 
capacity of any inte iwent artisan, and might 
not be brought home to hes entire and perma 
nent conviction. We are sure that th wusands 
of them learn and understand things far more 
difficult, and infinitely less interesting, every 
day at the Mechanics’ Institutions; and have 
no doubt, in fact. that when the doctrine of 


Wages and Population is clearly and carefully 


explained at these invaluable establishments, 
they will be listened to with the most eager 


with 
M‘Culloch has given so 


remenbere ad 
Mr 


luminous a stmmary of these doctrines in the 


attention, and the most sig 


following short passage of the work before us 
at the risk of some 
apparent repetition, to lay his edition of it also 
belore our 

‘From the remotest antiquity down to our 
uniform polic y ol 


own times, it had been the 
legislators to give an artificial stimulus to po 
pulation, by encouraging early marriages, and 
irds on those who had reared 


But the 


misc evous 


bestowing rew 


the greatest number of children doc- 
trines of Mr. Malthus show the 
nature of all interference with the natural pro- 
gress of population, and have in this respect 
effected a complete change in the public opi- 
nion. They have shown, that every increase 
in the numbers of the people, occasioned by 
artificial expedients, and which is not either 
preceded or reconip nied DY a corresponding 
in ns of can 
productive only of misery, or of increased mor- 
tality the difficulty never is to bring 
human beimgs imto the world, but to feed, 


means ubsistence, be 


rease in the 


-—that 


clothe, and educate them when there ;—and 
that, so far from attempting to strengthen the 
principle of increase, we should invariably en 
deavour to control and regulate it 

“A few words only will be required to sa- 
tisfy the that the well-being 
and happiness of society must ever necessarily 
depend on the degree in which the principle 
of increase is subjected to prudential control 


and regulation. Those who are least conver 


most sceptical, 


| sant with the principles of the science are 


= 
| 
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aware, that the market rate of wages is exclu- 
sively dept ndent on the proportion which the 
capital of the country, or the means of employ- 
ing labour, bears to the number of labour- 
ors 


There is plainly, therefore, only one way of | 


really improving the condition of the great 
majority of the community, or of the labour- 
ing class, and that is, by increasing the ratio 
It this be done, the 
rate of wages will be proportionally augment- 
ed, and the labourers will rise in the seale of 
society; whereas, if the ratio of capital to po- 
pulation be dismissed, wages will be propor- 
tionally reduced, and the condition of the la- 
bourers changed for the worse. Unfortunately, 
the labourers have very little power ove: 
increase or diminution of the national capita! 
but they are all-powerful in respect to the m- 
crease or diminution of the supply of labour 
And if they had only good sense and intelli- 
gence sufficient to avail themselves of this 
power, they might, by understocking the mar- 
ket with labour, render their wages high, not 
withstanding the demand for their services 
while, if 
they do not avail themselves of this power 


of capital to population 
/ po} 


should happen to be diminished ; 


but allow the principle of popula ton to exert 
its natural tendency to orersteock the market 
with labour, wages wi!! be low, to whatever 
extent the demand for labour may be increased 
It appears, therefore, that the lower classes 
are in a very great degree the arbiters of their 
own fortune What others can do for them is 
really, to use Mr. Malthus’s words. but as the 
dust of the balance, om pare what they can 
da for themselves. Nor is there any very great 
reason to think that their condition will! ever be 
materially improved, until they are made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances which govern 


the rate of wages, and are impressed with an 
intunate conviction of the important aud un 
questionable truth, that they are themse!ves 
the masters of the on/y means by which then 


command of the necessaries and comforts of 
fe can be materially extended 
These statements though necessarily ver 


brief and impertect, are yet sufficient to show 
the utter fallacy of the ophnonus advanced by 
these who argue that the principles and con 
lusions of the Essay on P: pulation are unta 


vourable to human happmess. The ienorant 
abuse with which Mr. Malthus has been so 
perseverinely assailed, disgraceful as it is to 
its authors, can have but little influence in re 


tarding the adoption of juster views: and the 


more general dissemination of the clement 
princi les of the science atiord vood grounds tor 
hoping, that the period is not very fer distant 
when the prejudices aT 
s0 nmadust proy 
will have t much hal 
when it 1 ve generally admitted, that it is 
by the condition of the people—bdy the extent 


of their command over tue necessaries and en- 
joyments of human lic, and wot by their num- 
hers, that their happiness is to be estimated ; 
and that the extent of this command must, 
generally speaking, depend on the prudence 
und discretion displayed in supplying the mar- 
ket with labour pp. 61—b4 

Having said thus much generally on the sub- 
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ject of the volume before us, we do not now 
propose to enter into any detailed account ot 
its contents It is merely a summary, or In- 
troduc tory Discourse, premised to a series ot 
Lectures on Political Economy—and contains, 
of course, little more than a slight outline of 
the subjects to be discussed,—together with a 
succinct, learned and luminous account of the 
origin and progress of the science itself, and 
an answer to some of the most popular objec 
tions that have been stated to its utility he 
historical sketch is executed with peculiar spi- 
rit and originality: and contains, besides many 


curious notices of germinal truths in the wn 
tings of Child, Petty, and Dudley North, the 
best condensed account of the doctrines of 
Quesnay and the Econemiste:, and of all the 
foreign authors on the science, that is any 
where to be met with Mr. M‘Culloch’'s view 
of the defects of the system of Adam Smith, 
and of the respective ‘merits of Malthus and 


Ricardo, is equally masterly and eandid It 


is more suitable, however, to our present pur- 
pose, to give a short specimen of his more 
comprehensive and popular observations 

After stating with his usual car 
gacity, that it would be unreasonable to expect 


any signal or immediate effect from the most 


tion and sa- 


general study of the principles of this science, 
he observes, that it would not be easy, how 
ever, to overrate the pernicious effects even 
of popular ignorance and misconception, on 
the subject to which it relates; and states 
that, in the course of his Lectures, he has 
‘frequent occasion to reier to various in- 
stances, among the innumerable variety that 


might be pointed out, both in the history of 


this and other countries, to show the injurious 
effects of popular ignorance on national pros- 
perity How often, for ex unple, have all the 
evils of searcity been aggravated by the 
groundless prejudices of the public against 
corn-dealers, and the injudicious interference 
How otten have restrictions 
and prohibitions been solicited by those to 
whom they proved productive only of ruin 
How often have the labouring classes endea- 
voured to prevent the introduction and im- 
provement of machines and processes for 


of government 


ibridging labour, and reducing the cost of 
production, though it is certain that they are 
uniformly the greatest gainers by them? How 
much has the rate of wages been reduced, and 
the condition of the lower classes been de- 
teriorated, by the prev alence of mistaken op! 


nions respecting the principle of population; 


ind the mistaken application of public chari- 
ties” The object of the famous Excise se 
proposed by Sir Robert Walpole in 173: 


not to raise the dutict 


1eme, 
was 
on anv commodity 


l 


whatever. but to introduce the warehousing 


and bonding ystem—" io make London a 

jree port, and by consequence the market of 

the world And yet the mere proposal of 

this scheme had well nigh lighted up the flames 
‘ 


of rebellion in the country, and its abandon- 


ment by the minister was hailed with the most 


earnest and enthusiastic demonstrations of po- 


) 


pular rejoiciag. And such is the strength of 


vulgar prejudice, that it was not until 1503 
that the warehousing system—the greatest un- 
provement that has perhaps ever been made 
> ¢ 


~ 


| 
| 
‘ 


in the financial and commercial policy of the 
countrv—could be sailely adopted 

of this sort are so nu- 
arrest the attention 


“ But where examples 
merous and striking as to 
of every one, it is unnecessary to specify them 
I sl mly, therefore, further observe, that 
the war of 1756, the American war, and the 


rall 


reater part of the wars of last century, with 
the exception of those that grew out of the 
French Revolution, were wa or t pur- 
pose of preserving or acquiring some exclusive 
rercial dvantace But does one 

et t mitest could be carried 
on, at such an infinite expense of blood and 
t sure. hadth nass of the yple known that 
the ect was utter unattainable had 
th Kr n that it is impossible for any one 
try to mo ind and 
that ¢ such attempt n t ulti prove 

is to elf, as well njurious to othe 

{ to Pe cal Econo that we owe an in- 
‘ ertible demonstration of these truth 

truths tnat are destined to exercise the 
most salutary influence on humanity—to ¢ 
vince mankind that it is for their interest to 
live in peace, to deal with each other on fa 
m eral principles, und not to become the 
dupes of their own short-sighted avarice t 
the w ny instruments of the blind n 
tt inimosities of the pp 

In another place, when pointing out the 
by ! s that distinguish this science from 
the kindred one of Politics, he observes 

“If free states generally make the most 
rapid advances in wealth and population, it ts 
an indirect rather than a direct consequence of 
their political constitution It results more 


ua the greater probability that the right of 
pr 


of u 


red—that the freedom 
fettered and restricted, 
ome will be more j 
diciously levied and expended under a popular 
m the mere circumstance 


will be held 
lustry 
ind that the public in 


sci 


ss 


will be le 


rovernment, than fr 

‘ 1 greater proportion of the people veing per- 
nitted to exercise political rights and privi- 
ges (rive the 


jects of an absolute 


securities to the sub- 
and they will 
Industry does not 


monarch, 
the same advances 


stimulated by extrinsic advan- 


mae 


require to be 


taves The additional comforts and enjoy 
ments which it procures have always been 
found sufficient to ensure the most perseve- 


And whatever 
vernment, those 


ring and successful exertions 
have been the form of 


may 
countries have always advanced in the career 
of improvement, in which the public burdens 
have been moderate, the freedom of industry 
permitted, and every individual enabled pe cea- 
bly to enjoy the fruits of his labour. It is not, 
therefore, so much on its pott al orgvaniza- 
t us on the talents and sprit of its rulers, 


t the wealth of a cx 


th untry is principally de 


pendent. Economy, moderation, and intelli- 
gence on the part of those in power, have fre- 
quently elevated absolute monare Avery 
high degree of opulence and of prosperity; 


while, on the other hand, all the advantages 


es to 


derived from a more liberal system of govern- 
ment have not been able to preserve free states 
from being impoverished and exhausted by the 
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extravagance, intolerance, and short-sighted 
policy of their rulers 7 

The following is also im every way entitled 
to our attention 

“ England is the native country of Political 
Economy: But she has not treated it with a 
kind and fostering hand: She cannot boast of 
being the first to perceive the advantage of 
rendering it a branch of popular instruction, 
or to form establishments for that 
It is to Italy, or rather to an Italian citizen, 
Bartholomew Intieri, a Florentine, celebrated 
by his countrymen for the variety of his useful 
attainments, and the benevolence of his cha- 
racter, that this honour is due. Having re 
sided long in Naples, in the capacity of ma- 
nager of the estates of the Corsini and Medic: 
Intieri necessarily became familiar 
of the ‘with which every 
internal administration of that 
infected; and being strongly im- 
thaec that the easiest, 
i most effectual reform of these abuses, 
produced by rendering the public 


pape 
pp. 44, 


purpose 


families, 


with many abuses 
oft 
country 


W 


part the 
wa 
mVviction, 
ft. an 
acquainted 
of national wealth and prosperity, and of po- 
verty and misery, he determined to show his 
gratitude to the Neapolitans for the kindness 
he had experienced during his residence among 
by instituting a course of lectures on 
this science. For this purpose, Intieri applied 
to the Neapolitan government to be permitted 
to found a professorship of Political Economy 
in the University of Naples, to which a salary 
of 300 seudi should be attached, stipulating 
tures should be given in the Italian 
language; that his distinguished friend Geno- 
vesi should be the first professor; and that, 
after his death, no individual in holy orders 


with the genuine sources 


them, 


that the ! 


hould be appointed to the chair The go- 
vernment having, greatly to its credit, agreed 


to these conditions, Genovesi opened his class 
on the Sth of November, 1754. His lectures, 


which were very successful, were publishe d in 


1764, in two volumes Svo. under the title of 
Lezionit di Commercio o sia di Eronomira Ct- 
rile In 1760, the Empress Maria Theresa 


founded a similar chair in the University of 
Milan, and appointed the justly celebrated 
Marquis Beccaria its first professor. But it is 
not in countries subjected to arbitrary govern- 
ments, and deprived of the freedom of the 
press, that lectures on Political Economy can 
be of any considerable service. The timid 
and jealous rulers of Naples and Austria spee- 
dily took fright at the existence of institutions 


the enemies of improvement taught 


which the 
them to fear might have the effect to excite 
dissatisfaction; and the chairs founded by In- 


tieri and Maria Theresa were in consequence 
d 
* It is due, 


ander to state, that he 


» the Emperor Alex- 
hag given considerable 


however, t 


encouragement to the study of Political Eco- 
nomy in Russia. M. Henri Storch composed, 
at his request, a course of lectures for the 
Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, which 


were published in 1815 under the title of 
Cours d'Economie Politique. This work re- 
flects the greatest credit on its author, and 
does honour to the liberality of the govern- 
ment, at whose expense it was published 


| 
po 


of Politic 


Besides a clear and able exposition of the most 
important principles respecting the produc- 
tion of wealth and the freedom of commerce 
and industry, M. Storch’s work contains many 
excellent disquisitions on subjects that have 
engaged but little of the attention of the Eng- 
lish and French economists. His accounts of 
the slave system of ancient Rome and modern 
Russia, and of the paper money of the differ- 
ent continental states, are exceedingly inte- 
resting and instructive. Without the remotest 
intention of depreciating the labours of others, 
| conceive that I am fully warranted in placing 
the work of Mr. Storch at the head of all the 
works on Political Economy ever tunported 
from the Continent into England. 

Sut while arbitrary princes have appoint- 
ed professors to instruct their subjects in the 
principles of this master-science of civil life, it 
has been left to struggle in this country with- 
out any public patronage against the preju- 
dices of ignorance, interest, authority, and fa- 
shion. The nation which of all others is most 
interested in the progress of Political Eco- 
nomy.—Wwhose financial and commercial sys- 
tem is most complicated, and where public 
opinion has the greatest influence on the con- 
duct of government,—is almost the only one 
in Europe that has made no effort to facilitate 
ts general acquisition; or to introduce it, 
under the superintendence of separate pro- 
fessors, into those establishments where it 
would be recommended by so many old asso- 
ciations, and adventitious attractions to the 
fuiure Legislators of the country. This de- 
fect in our system of public education is un- 
doubtedly the cause why so many of those who 


have filled the highest stations, and who have 
had to decide on the most important financial 
and commercial questions, should, though 


otherwise possessed of the greatest talents 
and acquirements, have been so very ill ac- 
quainted with the principles and doctrines of 
this science. Itis not their fault, but the fault 
ef their instructers, if it may be truly said of 
them, that Plerique ad honorcs adipiscendos, 


et ad Rempublicam cerendam nudi renirent | 


alque mnermes,; nulla cog natione rerum, nulla 
screntid ornatt.” pp 

Since this was written, we understand a 
Professorship of this science has been founded, 
by the munificence of a private individual 


(Mr. H. Drummond), in the University of 
Oxtord,—the endowment having been re- 
ceived with the most eratetul alacrity by 


that ancient and dienitied Body; and the 


Ricardo Le 


blished in the metroepolis— 


ture has been prosperously esta- 
the Discourse be- 
tore us being indeed the preamble to the first 
course delivered tn that Institution Nor 
should it be 
back Mr. Malthus has delivered a most in- 
structive course of Lectures on the same sub- 


ect. in the East India Company's College at | 


Havle bury 


With us in Scotland, these good examples | 


have not vet been followed: but we trust the 
time is at hand when this reproach will be 
taken away trom us In the mean time it is 


proper to mention, that Mr. Milne, the Pro- 


fessor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, has | 


for many vears delivered in that University 


forgotten, that for many years 
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| an useful course of Lectures on Political Eco- 
nomy ; and that about twenty-three years ago, 
our illustrious countryman, Dugald Stewart, 


gave two short courses on the same subject 
from the Ethical chair of this city A propo- 
| sition, we understand, was recently made by 
’| certain respectable individuals in this place, 
to endow a separate Professorship for this sei- 
ence in our University, under the Royal pa- 
| tronage But the scheme, though supported 
by many persons of great local authority, and 
among others, by most of the distinguished 
teachers in the University, 
| enough to obtain the ipprobat 


was not fortunate 
on of that learn- 
ed Body in its corporate capacity; and was re- 
jected for the time—chiefly, as we have un- 
derstood, on the ground of the subject being 
supposed to fall within the province of the 
| Professor of Moral Philosophy, and of the 
learned person who now fills that Chair being 


likely, ina short time, to deliver a course of 
lectures on it himself. 

This, we feel, is not the time for discussing 
| either the legal right to the monopol; that is 
| here asserted, or the expediency of establish- 
ing such pluralities in our Universities— 
though upon both points we confess we have 
avery decided opinion. With every respect, 
however, for the abilities of our present Ethical 
Professor, we must be permitted to say, that 
the province which has been actually assigned 
him, and to which he has hitherto limited his 
cares, seems to us sufficiently ample to satisfy 
the ambition, and to task the industry of any 
one individual. Our Southern readers are not, 
perhaps, aware that the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy is with us expected to lecture. not 
only on all the doctrines and theories of Ethics, 
but also on every branch of Metaphysics, or 
what has been recently called the Philosophy 
of Mind—upon most of the prince sof Na- 
tural Theology—and upon the elements of Po- 
litics and general Law. To discuss all these 
subjects worthily, from the chair so lately fill- 
ed by Fergusson, Stewart, and Brown, we 
should think no light undertaking; without 


spontaneously assuming the additional burder 


| 


. 

| of another and very extensive science L scl 
ence, which the undivided labours of many 

} years were insufficient to bring to maturity in 


| the hands of Adam Smith—which fully oceu- 
| industry of Malthus, and 
ire to the e: ergetic activity 


ples the a 
left but little lei 
j of Rik ardo. 

| For our own part, if we have a good course of 
lectures, it is nearly a matter of indifference to 
us by whom they may be delivered. We cannot 
but think. indeed, that it would be a great ad 
vantage to have at the outset, a person of the 
admitted talents, established reputation, and 
tried skill in teaching, of Mr. Macculloch— 
more especially when we consider, that by hav- 
ing been twice appointed to deliver the Ricardo 
Lectures in London, he has had the means of 
| establishing a connexion with the great mer- 
chants of that vast metropolis—and of thus cor- 
recting, by their practical and experimental 
knowledge, whatever might be doubtful in his 
own theoretical deductions. If a fitter person 
| 


ean be found, however, Mr. Macculloch shall 
have no vote of ours. We do not think it un- 
' Jikely, indeed. that he is destined for etill highe 


i. 
4 
* 
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er things—and that he would not thank us for 
the proving ial preterment to which we are so 
selfishly recommending him 

Though we are anxious to see this science 
taught regularly in our Universities, and think, 
on the whole, that it would now be taught there 
to the greatest advantage, this anxiety, we 
must say from the 
take in the character and prosperity of those 
great establishments, than from any 
that it could not be taught successfully 
where. On the contrary, though we er atly 
wish to see it thus solemnly adopted into the 


arises more interest we 


opinion 


scheme of our national education, we should 
very much regret to find the means of studying 
it withheld from those who could not resort to 


those distant and expensive Seminaries: There 

ought, indeed, to be aclass for it in every larg 

town or And we 


trust that individuals, or combinat: f indi- 


populous neighbor rhood 


viduals, may soon be found to follow the splen 
did example of Mr. Drummond, by the endow 
ment of many such Lectures or Professorships 
in such situations. We have no doubt that it 
will soon oceupy a conspicuous place in the 
courses of instruction delivered at the Me- 
chanics’ Institutions; and that, while certain 
branches of it are carefully explained at them 
all. there will be found to be many nm which 


the fullest exposition of its whole doctrine 


will not be found too much tor the intelligence 
or patience of the pupil 
From the Literar 
RICH MOND-HILL 
BY ALARIC A. WATT 
Sweet seene for Children’s opening bloor 
For sportive Youth to stray in, 
For Manhood to enjoy his strength. 


And Age to wear away in.—/Vordsx 


Let poets rave of Arno’s stream, 

And painters of the winding Rhine ; 
[ will not ask a lovelier dream, 

A sweeter scene, fair Thame 
As ‘neath a summer sun's decline, 

Thou “ wanderest at thine own sweet will, 
Reflecting from thy face divine, 

The flower-wreathed brow of Richmond-Hill 


s, than thine ;— 


And, what though many hold thee cheap, 
Because thy charms are all our own 
And cold to thee, their praises keep 
For foreign bowers, and skies alone ;— 
And some will scarcely deign to own 
The beauties all may share at will 
I'll bend before thy woodland throne 
And hymn thy praise, s 


I've roved o'er many a sunny land; 
Mid many 
Where nature 
The fairest flower 
But wheresoe er my steps have been 
One vision hath pursued me still; 
And, as thy gliding wave, serene 
My thoughts were full of Lichmond- Hill 


a smiling peaceful scene ; 
preads, with lavish hand, 


and sottest green 


weet Ru hmond-H) 


Richmond Hill. 


And, what the fool of fashion spurns 
But makes thee dearer seem to me 
Then, while his sickly fancy 
To foreign climes, Ill w 
The more, that thou to all art tree; 
That hearts unnumbered sweetly thrill, 
When by hours 
Come blent with thoughts of Richmond 


Hill 


turns 


wship thee! 


“gone of blameless glee 


The schoolboy seeks thy glowing crest, 
And launches thence his soaring kite, 
drest— 


motley ¢ olours 


dreams of fair and bright 


Im all the 
His fancy 
And,- 


As wild 


like his heart as way and light, 


i volatie— 
ling wings its flight, 


Richmond-Hill 


perverse, ane 
The fluttering playt 
In curvets wild, o'er 
And, ev ifler years 

When childhood’s sports have passed away 
When graver toys the heart endears ; 


te tray 
ps stray 


ermore in 


s the foot 
its 


soul will fill 


Through other see 
Thy spell preserving sway 
What honied dreams the 
Of many a summer's holid 
Thus whiled Lichmond- Hill 
Young lovers, too, oft haunt the shades 
That gird thy verdant 
There linger ti 
And evening's soft and dewy 
hath risen for them 
lent, rapturous thrill 
twere 


diadeimn 
the dav-beam fades, 
vel i. 
The star of love 

Then, ‘mid the s 
The gush of heart 


How bright a heaven is Richmond-Hill* 


vain to stem, 


And when the ardent hopes of youth 

A tone of bliss subdued acquire, 
And the wild heart has “ gained in truth 

Far more than it has lost in fire ; 
The “ happy pair” will here retire 

On memories bright to brood at will, 
To muse on themes that ne'er can tire,— 
Their “ courting days” on Riv hinond-Hili 
And even when age hath strewn the brow 

With many a trace of time and care, 
When all around is bright as now, 

The world-worn man may here repair, 
And gaze on childhood’s frolics fair, 

Its artless mirth and sports, until 

t were,— 

mond-Hill 


r 


He lives again oe id 
n Rich 


O'er boyish days « 


Eden of man irts' way haunt 

Of youth ore wealth and poverty 
How doth tl rrisoned bosom pant 

For one s t« from drudgery free 
To « cate to th j 

Oh! if ‘tis brightest fume, to fill 


tu wif ‘ tasy 


Unnumbered he v; 
chmond-Hill 


Such fame is thine, sweet R 
jut lo! iking fast, 

Emblem bow meet of man’s decline, 
When life’s obstructing shadows past, 

His evening hour grows bright as thine 
And one mild gleam—Faith's glorious sign- 
Like yon bright bark that seems so still, 

Glides on the soul in light divine, 
And Jeads it far from Richmond-Hill 


the « i 
he lll is 


i 
| 
| 
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From the Retrospective Rericw 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF 


rHE 
THOMAS ELLWOOD; or, an 


with divers Obser- 
when a 


his Birth. Education, yc 


rations on his Life and Manners 


Youth, and how ke came to be conrinced of 
the Truth, with his many Sufferings and 
Serrices for the same: also, several other re- 


markable Passages and Occurrences. Writ- 
ton by his own Hand. London, 1714. 8vroe 


Tue life of Thomas Ellwood presents a re- 
warkable example of the virtues of benevo- 
. perseverance, and honesty, when alloy- 
large proportion of fanaticism. Ell- 
vood, the friend and pupil of Milton, was one 
irly Quakers; and, though he was not 
‘receive the truth in the 
he is one of the most distinguished or- 
naments, both in a literary, and a moral point 
of view, of their primitive history. His cha- 
racter is marked by all the mild and amiable 
traits of his sect; while it is not disfigured by 


lence 


ed witha 


the « 
among the first to 
spirit, 


the more violent indications of intolerant zeal | 


of his contemporaries and predecessors in the 
spiritual faith of Fox. In him we find, as in 
most of his brethren, the most sacred feelings 
of honour, the most sc rupulous adherence to 
their word, the most undaunted persistence in 
their notions of right and duty, joined with a 
ively and active spirit of benevolence. He 
however, considered, that all he was called 
for, was to contribute his testimony in 
the way of suffering, and took no active mea- 


m 


sures against the steeple-houses of abomina- 
raised his voice against the 
of the church in the profaned 
temples of the Lord. But he conscientiously 
adopted customs and opinions, t 
conneXions, and injurious to his worldly inte- 
rest; and, 
kind of indignity and injury. He 

dured persecution, without fline hing a mome me 
from the bold and manly, yet moderate and 
con ihatory, expression of his te nets—unpri- 
sonment, poverty, neglect, and 
and more, 
for a moment, 


nor once 
dumb dogs” 


every 


driving him from the 
the honourable and upright Christian. Though 
possessed of very considerable talents, and no 
despicable portion of learning, he received the 
irrational doctrines of the founder of his sect, 
with the same ardour, and maintained them 
with the same absurd reasoning as the most 
fanatical of his sect; yet, his long course does 
not appear to be stained by a single act of in- 
tolerance or bigotry, while, among his own 
sect, he supported, to a ve ry advanced age, the 
high character of a wise and virtuous elder 
and counsellor. He wrote the memoirs of a 
great part of his life himself, which, indepen- 
dent of the many remarkable events character- 
istic of the time and the history of the Quakers 
which it affords, is well worthy of considera- 
tion, for the sake of contemplating the features 
of so fair and pure a character. 

Thomas Ellwood was born at Crowell, a ~ 
tle country town in Oxfordshire, in the yet 
1639 His father was the proprietor of a inal 
estate, and, under Cromwell, was in the com- 
mission of the peace. Being, from his office 


Aecount of 


odious to: his | 


in defence of his faith, ee to 


ealumny, all | 
assailed him in their turns, without, | 
path of 


under the necessity of maintaining, by his style 


of living and general appearance, the state of 


a magistrate, he seems to have considerably 
dilapidated his fortunes. When he sent his 
eldest son to Oxford, he was there, for the ho- 
nour of the bench, entered as a gentleman- 
commoner. To support this piece of extrava- 
the father was compelled to withdraw 
his second and youngest son Thomas, entirely 
from school. At home, Thomas, the future 
Quaker, appears to have spent his time in the 
usual idle amusements of the sons of country 
squires, though the sprightliness of his charac- 
ter, and the natura! superiority of his intellect, 
raised him above the debauchery and grossness 
incidental to his situation 

When the civil war broke out, Mr. Ellwood 
removed his tamily to London; for, 


gance, 


as he fa- 
voured the parliament side of the question, he 
judged his ceuntry residence might prove in- 
conveniently near one of the king's garrisons 
While in London, Mr. Ellwood made an ac- 
quaintance with a Lady Springett, at that time 
the widow of Sir William Springett, who died 
in the parliament service; but, afterwards, 
married to lsaac Pennington, the eldest 
the alderman of that name. This accidental 

determined the course of young 
Ellwood’s life. For when the civil 
war was done, and both families, viz 
Mr. Eliwood’s and the Pennington’s had re- 
moved into the country, Mr. Ellwood took his 
son with hum to pay his neighbours a visit at 
kingham. The 


was exceed ngly great, 


conneXion 
Thomas 


Chalfont, in Buc 
the visiters 
whole aspect of the he 


to tind the 

The most 
was observed ; 
the greetings were tormal and pec uliar; the 
fashionable mode of dress had been abandoned ; 


use changed 


serious and grave deportment 


and a garb of peculiar simplicity and sobrie ty 
reigned in their stead. The Penningtons had 
turned to Quakers, even down to their little 
daughter, Guli, Thomas Ellwood's old play- 
with whom he used to ride in a child's 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields! So great a 
f observes, from “ the de- 
rt of behaviour, which we 
rict a gravity, 
and disappoint our 


mate 
coach in 
as he himss 
bonair and courtly so 
formerly 
did not a little amuse us, 


change, 


found in them. to so s 


expectations of a pleasant visit Being quite 
ata k for the 


to account metamorphosis, the 
young man threw himsel 


lf'in the way of his old 
playmate, afterwards the wife of the celebrated 
William Penn, that he might demand an ex- 


planation. The account of his discomfiture is 
very amusing 


‘For my part I sought, and at length found 
means to cast myself into the company of the 
daughter, whom | found gathering some flow- 
ers in the garden, attended by her maid, who 
was also a Quaker. But when I addressed 
myself to her after my accustomed manner, 
with intention to engage her in 
course, which might introduce conversation, 
on the foot of our tormer acquaintance ; though 
she treated me with a courteous mien; yet (as 
young as she was) the gravity of her look and 
behaviour struck such an awe upon me, that I 
found myself not so much master of myself, as 
to pursue any further converse with hes 
Wherefore, asking pardon for my boldness, in 
having intruded myself into he 


some dis- 


private walks 


son of 


that of 


surprise of 


q 
| q 
‘ 
| 
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I withdrew, not without some disorder (as I | 


thought at least) of mind 

Some time after this, the visit was repeated 
by Mr. Ellwood, his son, and daughter; and 
during their stay at Mr. Pennington’s, a 
“ meeting” took place, at which Mr. Ellwood 
and his family attended. The famous Edward 
Burrough and James Nailor were present 
Burrough spoke, and young Ellwood says, “ | 
drank in his words with desire; they not only 
answered my understanding, but warmed my 
heart with a certain heat, which I had not till 
then felt from the ministry of man.’ The bu- 
siness was done; when old Ellwood, and his 
son and daughter, were gone, Burrough, being 
asked what he thought of them, said; * as for 
the old man, he is settled on his lees, and the 
young woman Is light. and airy ; but the young 
man is reached, and may do well, if he do not 
jose it.” Thomas observes himself, that, 
“that which he said, or rather the spirit in 
which he spake it. took such fast hold of me 


that I felt sadness and trouble come over me, 


though I did not distinctly understand what I 
was troubled for. I knew not what I ailed, but 
I knew that I ailed something more than ordi- 
nary ; and my heart was very heavy.’ 
It was not long before he began, by means of 
1 servant, to make inquiries, if there were any 
‘meetings” in the country about his father’s 
house. He heard of one to be held at High 
Wycomb, and thither he went a distance of se- 
ven miles. That his object might not be sus- 
pected he let his greyhound run by his horse's 
side, that it might appear that he was going a 
coursing. On arriving at Wvcomb, he did not 
know at what house the meeting was held, and 
At leneth, accident di- 
he entered the room, 


was ashamed to ask 

rected him to the spot 
and sat down among the elect in his black 
clothes, and with his sword by his side 


off home, and succeeded in escaping the obser- 
vation of his father; who, of course, if he had 
had any idea of his son's state, would have set 


After 
the meeting was over, he took his horse, rode | 


himself vigorously about rescuing him from a | 


conversion which, speaking in a worldly sense, 
would ensure his ruin. Ellwood thus speaks 
of this second meeting 

«“ This latter meeting was like the clinching 
ef a nail; confirming and fastening in my mind 
those good principles which had sunk into me 
at the former. My understanding began to 
open, and 1 felt some stirrings in my breast, 
tending to the work « fa new creation in me 
The general trouble and confusion of mind, 
vhich had, for some days, lain heavy upon me, 
and pressed me down, without a distinct disco- 
very of the particular cause from which it 
ume, began now to wear off; and some glim- 
merings of light began to break forth in me, 
which let me see my inward state and condi- 
tion towards God. The light (which, before, 
had shone in my darkness, and the darkness 
could not comprehend it,) began now to shine 
eut of darkness, and, in some measure, disco- 
vered to me what it was that had before cloud- 
ed me, and brought that sadness and trouble 
ipon me 


had been, in a great degree, preserved from 


the common immoralities and gross pollutions 
the world, yet the spirit of the world had 


And now I saw, that, although I 
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and led me into pride, 
all which was naught 


hitherto ruled in me, 
flattery, and superfluity ; 
I found there were many plants growing in 
me, which were not of the Heavenly Father's 
planting ; and that all these (of whatsoever sort 
or kind they were, or how specious soever they 
might appear,) must be plue ked up : 

Now was all my former life reaped up, and 


my sins, by degrees, were set in order be 


me: and though they looked not with so black 
a hue, and so deep a dve, as those of the | d 
est people did, yet | found that all " ven 


that which had the fairest or finest show, a 
well as that which was more coarse and foul,) 
brought guilt, and, with and for guilt. conde: 
nation on the soul that sinned. This I felt 
and was greatly bowed down under the sen 
thereof. 

Now began the change in the outward man 
The vanity and superfluity of apparel, in which, 
alas! he had taken too much delight, 
covered to be the fruits of 
‘evil doings he was required to put away and 


g wer a 
pride and t 


cease from, and judgment lay upon hit till he 
did W rere n obedience to the 

ward law.” he took off from his apparel those 
“unnecessary trimmings if lace, ribands, ar 


useless buttons. which had no real service, but 


were set on only for that which was, by mis 
take, called ornament He. also, ceased to 
wear rings. The “giving of flattering titles 
to men,” such as My Lord,” “ Sir Vas- 
ter.” &c. was likewise abandoned ; though in 


this matter. he had been accounted a ready ar 


tist The “respect of persons, in uncovering 
the head. and bowing the knee or body, in sa 
lutations was likewrse put awa) as a ae 


ceit, being used as a token of respect by 
to another bear no 
Evil was also discovered in 


per 


sons, one why real respect 


one to another 
the forms of speech 

Again, the corrupt and unsound form of 
speaking in the plural number to a single per 
instead of thow:) contrary to 


son to one 


the pure, plain, and single language of truth 


(you 


(thou to one, and you to more than one.) whic h 
had used by God to and 
men to Good, as well as one to another, from 
the oldest record of time, till corrupt men for 
corrupt ends, in later and 
flatter, fawn, and work upon the corrupt na 
ture in men. brought in that false and sense 
which hath 


always been men. 


corrupt times, to 


less way of speaking, you to one, 
since corrupted the modern languages, and 
hath gre tly debased the spirits, and depraved 
This evil custom I had 


and this | was 


the manners, of men 
been as forward in 
now called out of and re quired to cease from 
All these changes were not to be made w ith- 
out attracting observation and meurring ridi 
cule. This was a fiery trial felt by 
our hero, and, though manfully sustained for 
the most part, in some instances SUnK under 
He gives an ainusing vant of his escape ou 
of an inn, by the back door, at Oxford, (\ 
ther he had been it, by his father, on b 


as others, 


severely 


ness.) in order to evade passing a knot ol 
siping m wistrates of his father’s a ifance, 
and whom he did not like to pass im the ill 


fashion of the Quakers 
“When I had set up m5 
rectly to the hall where the sessions were 


horse, I went di 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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held; where I had been but a very little while, 
before a knot of my old acquaintances, espying 
me, came to me One of these was a scholar, 
in his gown; another a surgeon, of that city ; 
both my s¢ hool-fellows and tellow-boarders at 
Thame School;) and the third a country gen- 
tleman, with whom I had long been very fa- 
miliar 

“ When they were come up to me, they all 


saluted me after the usual manner, pulling off 


their hats, and bowing, and saying, * Your 
humble servant, Sir,’ expecting, no doubt, the 
like from me. But when they saw me stand still, 
not moving my cap, nor bowing my knee, in 
any way ot ¢ ongee to them, they were amazed, 
and looked first one upon another, then upon 
me, and then one upon another again, for 
awhile, without a word speaking 

* At length, the surgeon, (a 
man,) who stood nearest to me, clapping his 
hand, in a familiar way, Upon my shoulder, 
and smiling on me, said,‘ What! Tom a Qua- 
ker!’ To which I readily and cheerfully an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, a Quaker;’ and, as the words 
passed out of my mouth, | felt joy springing 
im my heart; for l rejoiced, that I had not been 
drawn out by them into a compliance with 


them, and that I had strength and boldness 
given me to confess myself to be one of that 
despised people 


* They staid not long with me, nor said any 
I remember.) to me; but, looking 
somewhat confusedly upon one another, after 
a while, they took leave of me, going off in 
the same ceremonious manner as they came on 

“ After they were gone, I walked awhile 
about the hall, and went up nearer to the 
court, to observe both what justices were on 
the bench, and what business they had before 
them: and | went in fear, (not of what they 
could or would have done unto me, but) lest 1 
hould be surprised, and drawn, unwarily, into 
that which | was to keep out of. 

“ It was not long before the court adjourned, 
to go to dinner; and that time I took to go to 
the Clerk of the Peace, at his house, whom I 
was well acquainted with. So soon as I came 
into the room where he was, he came and met 
me, and saluted me, after his manner; for he 
had a great respect for my father, and a kind 
regard for me; and though he was, at first, 
somewhat startled at 
guage, yet he treated me very civilly, without 
any reflection or show of lightness. I[ deliver- 
ed him the recognizances which my father had 
sent, and, having done the business | came 
upon, withdrew, and went to my inn to re- 
fresh myself, and, then, to return home 

* But when | was ready to take horse, look- 
ing out into the street, I saw two or three jus- 
tices standing just in the way where I was to 
ride. This brought a fresh concern upon me 
I knew, if they saw me, they would know me; 
and I coneluded, if they knew me, they would 
stop me, to inquire after my father; and I 
doubted how I should come off with them 

‘This doubting brought weakness on me, 
and that weakness led to contrivance, how | 
might avoid this trial. I knew the city pretty 
well, and remembered that there was a back 
way, which, though somewhat about, would 
bring me out of the town, without passing by 


more that 


my carriage and lan- 
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those justices. Yet, loth was I to go that way 
Wherefore, I staid a pretty time, in hopes they 
would have parted company, or removed to 
some other place, out of my way. But when 
I had waited until I was uneasy for losing so 
much time, having entered into reasonings 
with flesh and blood, the weakness prevailed 
over me, and away I went the back way; 
which brought trouble and grief upon my spi 
rits, tor having shunned the cross 

‘ But the Lord looked on me with a tender 
eye; and seeing that my heart was right to 
him, and that what [| had done was merely 
through weakness and fear of falling, and that 
i was sensible of my failing therein, and sorry 
for it, he was gruciously pleased to pass it by, 
and speak peace to me again; so that, before 1 


| got home, as when I went in the morning my 


brisk young | 
that 


heart was full of breathing prayer to the Lord, 
he would vouchsafe to be with me, and 
uphold and carry me through that day's exer- 
cise, 80 now, at my return in the evening, my 
heart was full of thankful acknowledgments 
and praises unto him, for his great goodness 
and favour to me, in having thus far preserved 
and kept me from falling into any thing that 
might have brought dishonour to his holy 
name, which | had now taken on me 

The most serious apprehensions were, how 
ever, to be expected from the indignation of 
his father, who could not fail to detect, very 
soon, the change that had been worked in the 
heart, as well as in the body, of his son. The 
following passage describes the mode in which 
the unportant information was communicated 
to his tather, and records his son's first act ot 
disobedience. 

*“ On this nag I designed to ride, next day, to 
Isaac Pennington’s; and, in order thereunto, 
arose betimes, and got myself ready for the 
journey. But because I would pay all due re 
spects unto my father, and not go without his 
consent, or knowledge at the least, | sent one 
up to him, (for he was not yet stirring,) to ac 
quaint him, that | had a purpose to go to Isaac 
Pennington’s; and desired to know, if he 
pleased to command me any service to them 
He sent me word, he would speak with me before 
I went, and would have me come up to him 
which I did, and stood by his bed-side 

* Then, ina mild and gentle tone, he said, 
‘1 understand, you have a mind to go to Mr 
Pennington’s. [| answered him, ‘I have so 
‘Why, said he, ‘1 wonder why you should.’ 
You were there, you know, but a few days 
ago; and, unless you had business with them, 
don’t you think it will look oddly?’ I said, 1 
thought not. ‘1 doubt,’ said he, ‘ you'll tire 
them with your company, and make them 
think they shall be troubled with you.’ ‘If, 
replied I,‘ I find any thing of that, I'll make 
the shorter stay.’ * But,’ said he, ‘can you 
propose any sort of business with them more 
than a mere visit?’ * Yes,’ said I, ‘1 propose to 
myself not only to see them, but to have some 
discourse with them.’ ‘ Why,’ said he, (in a 
tone a little harsher) ‘I hope you dont incline 
to be of their way.’ ‘Truly,’ answered I, ‘I 


like them, and their way, very well, so far as 
I yet understand it; and I am willing to go to 
them, that I may understand it better.’ 

“ Thereupon, he began to reckon up a bead 
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roll of faults against the Quakers; telling me, 
they were a rude unmannerly people, that 
would not give civil respect, or honour, to 
their superiors; no, not to magistrates: that 
they held many dangerous principles ; that 
they were an unin dest, 
that one of them stript himself stark naked, 
and went, in that unset mly manner about the 


shameless people and 


streets, at fairs, and on market-days, in great 
towns 

“To all the other charges, I answered only, 
‘ that ev might be either musre- 
ported or misunderstood, as the best of people 
heen But to the last charge 


t 


perhaps 


had sometimes 
of going nake d. a particular answer, by way ot 


instance, was just then brought to my mind 


and put into my mouth which | had not 
thought of before ; anc 

of Isaiah, who went naked among tl 
time Isaiah VU. iv.) Ave,’ said 
must consider, that he 


i that was, the 


pe ople 


for a lon 
my tathe 


g 
r. ‘but you 
and had an express 
command from God to go so ‘ Yes, sir,’ re 
r that; but | consider also, 
whom he lived, did not 
believe that he had 


And, added | 


was a prophet of the Lord 


pli dl. * [do consis 
that the Jews, among 
own him for a prophet, not 
{ from God 


suci a commane 
how know we, but this Quaker may be a pro- 
ph t too, and might be comn winded to do as he 


did. for some reason which we unde! tand not 


s put my tathe to a 


ting fall bh 
only said, 

but take a little time to consider of it: you may 
visit Mr. Penn 7 
rep i | pray don 


[ wottld wish you not to go so soon, 


hamber 
stairs, went 
t to the stabi where, finding my 
bridled, | forthwith mounted, and 
countermand 


went off. lest | should receive 
This discourse with my father had cast me 
some st back im my journey, and it being 


; thither, the ways bad, and 
my nag but small, 1t was in the afternoon that 
[ got thither, and, understanding, D5 the ser- 


vant that to k my horse that there was then 


the ! ise, 
‘ 


as there was weekly 
s the fourth day of the 


a meeting in 
which wa 


on that cay. 
until then, unae rstood it not 


week, though I 


I hastened in, and, Know ng the rooms, went 


directly to the little parlour, where | found a 
few friends sitting. t rether m nee, and | 
sat down among them, V ell satisfied, though 
without word 

When his friends saw the ¢ hange in his cos- 


tume. in his gesture, speet h. and carriage, and 


likewise in his countenance, for, as he 
the exercise he had passed through, ana yet 
was under, had imp! inted a visible character 
of gravity upon h face, they were exceed- 
; towards him He parted from 
and bent his way home 


koning 


Says. 


ingly “* tender 
them with reluctance, 
where he expected a heavy re 

“ Thus, labouring under various exercises 
at length got home, expecting J 
but a rough reception from my 
came home, | understood 
home; wherefore | sat 


on the way, | 
should have 
father ; but, when | 
my father was from 


down by the fire in the kitchen keeping my 
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mind retired unto the Lord, with breathings 
of spirit to him, that I might be preserved 
from falling 

“ After some time, I heard the coach drive 
in, which put me into a little fear, and a sort 
of shivering came over me, but, by that time 
I had pretty well 
recovered myself; and, as soon as 1 saw him 
a step or two towards 
Isa Lc 

theu 


he was alighted and come tn, 


[ rose up, and advane ed 
him, with my head covered, and said, 
Pennington, and his wife, remember 
loves to thee 
“ He made a stop to hear what I said, and 
observing that | did not stand bare, and that | 
used the word thee to him. he. with a stern 
and tone, that spake high displea 
sure, only said, ‘ I shall talk with you, sir ino 
i so. hastening from me weni 


ther tune and 
inte the parlour, and | saw him no more that 


countenance 


night 


Poor Thomas had become now an affiliated 
Quaker ; and spiritual communion, in the pre 
sence of his brethren, was necessary to his 


it was not long before he wa 


very existence 
again tempted to oppose the parental authority 
with 

among friends, and 


which he did not 


** My spirit longe d to be 
to be at some meeting W th them on the first 


w Sixt 


day. which now drew on, thts being t ! 
to Ox 


day night W heretore l pur pose dto go 
which was the sev. 


ford, on the morrow t 
day of the week,) having heard there was 
Accordingly, having ordered 


meeting there 
made ready betimes 1 got up 


my horse to be 


in the morning, and made myself ready also 
Yet, betore 1 could go, (that | might be us ol 


ervant to my father as l possibly ‘ 
to go upto him in fn chamber, 
that | hada m nd to goto 
1 to know if he commanded 
He bid her tell me, he 


go until he had spoken 


ould.) de 


sired my 
and acqual it hun 

| Oxtord, and Gesire 

| me any service there 

would not have me 

th me ; and getting Up imme jately, he lus 

tened down to me, be fore he was quite dressed 

As soon as he saw me standing with my 

he tell 


by that 


hat on, his passion transporting him 
|} Upon mie W ith both lies fists and having 
wnewhat vented his anger, he plucked 


means, 
Phen, ster 


| off my hat, and threw it away 


stable, and seeing my 


| ping hastily out to the 
| borrowed nag standing reaay saddled and bri 
dled, he asked his man, whence that horse 
me ? who telling him that he fetched it from 
Mr Such an ones 


back, Sara my father 


‘then ridé him presently 
‘and tell Mr. ——, I de 


sire he will never lend my son a horse aguin 
sa note from ime 
i w. who loved me well, would 


The p rie 
fain have made excust aud delays; but my 


in his command, and so ur 


unless he bring 


father was positive 
that he would not let hun stay so mit h 
| as to take his breaktast though he had five 

ould he hunself stir from 


gent, 


miles to ride ;) nor W 
| the stable, till he had seen the man mounted, 
and gone 

“ Then coming in, he went up into his cham 
| ber, to make himself more fully ready, think 
| ing he had me safe enough, now my horse was 
gone, for I took so muc h delight in riding, that 
{ seldom went on foot 

« But while he was dressing himself in his 
chamber, 1, (who understood what had been 


‘ 
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i 
tor 
not weli 
those we 
door, 
he 


row 
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oue,) changing my boots for shoes, took ano-| “Next morning, John Rance and I set out, 
her hat ; and acquainting my sister (who loved | and when we were come to the end of the 
me very well, and whom I could confide in), | town, we agreed that he should go before, and 
whither I meant to go, went out privately, and | knock at the great gate, and 1 would come a 
walked away to Wycomb, having seven long | little after, and go in by the back way. He 
miles thither; which yet seemed little and | did so: and when a servant came to open the 
easy to me, from the desire I had to be among | gate he asked if the justice were at home, she 
friends.” told him yes; and, desiring him to come in and 

He was well received by his new friends, | sit down in the hall, went and acquainted her 
and the uneasiness and trouble, with which | master that there was one who desired to speak 
the idea of disobedience had agitated his! with him. He, supposing it was one that came 
mind, gave way before the satisfaction he de- | for justice, went r¢ adily imto the hall to him 


rived from his spiritual exercise But he was not a little surprised, when he 
“ Thus it fared there with me; but at home | found it wasa Quaker. Yet not knowing on 
it fared otherwise with my fathe He, sup- _ what he came, he siaid to hear his business 
posing I had betaken myself to my chamber but when he found it was about ine, he fel! 
when he took my hat from me, made po in jui- somewhat sharply on him. 
ry after me, till evening came; and then, sit * In this tine, I was come by the back way 
ting by the fire, and considering that the | into the kitchen. and he aring my father’s voice 
weather was very cold, he said to my sister, | so loud, I began to doubt things wrought not 
who sate by him, ‘ Go up to your brother's | well: but I was soon assured of that. For my 
chamber, and call him down ; it may be he will | father havi: g quickly enough of a Quaker’s 


wit there, else, in a sullen fit till he has caught company, left Joli Rance in the hall, and came 
‘old ‘ Alas, sir,’ said she, ‘he is not in his | into the kitchen: Where he was more surprised 
ehamber, nor in the house neither At that to find me 

my father startling, said, ‘ Why, where is he * The sight of my hat upon my head made 
then?’ *I know not, sir,’ said she. ‘ where him presently forget that | was that son of his 
he is; but I know that when he saw you had | whom he had so lately lamented as lost; and 


sent away his horse, he put on shoes, and went | his passion of grief turning into anger, he 
could not contain himself, but running upon me, 
And, indeed, sir,’ added she, ‘I don’t wonder | with both his hands, first violently snatched off 
at his going away, conside ring how you used my hat, and threw it away; then, giving me 
him.’ This put my father intoa great fright, | some buffets on my head, he said, ‘ Sirrah, get 
doubting I was quite away ; and so great | you up to your chamber.’ 

eized on him,that he forbore | “J forthwith went; he following me at the 
not to weep, and to ery out aloud (so that the fa- heels, and now and then giving me a whirret 
mily heard him,)‘Oh! my son! I shall never see | on the ear; which (the way to my chamber 
ium more! for he is of so bold and resolute a | lying through the hall, where John Rance 
spirit, that he will run himself into danger, and | was) he. poor man, might see, and be sorry for 
so may be thrown into some gaol or other. | (as I doubt not but he was.) but could not help 
where he may lie and die, before I can hear of | me 

him Then bidding her light him up to his 


onton foot, and | have not seen him since 


a passion of gri 


This hat-honour, as it was called, was held 
ehamber, he went immediately to bed, where | to bea great point. The reason of which was, 
i¢ lay restless and groaning, and often bemoan- | that it had. says Ellwood, “ grown, in those 
ing himself and me. for the greatest part of the | times espec ially, to be a great idol So the 
night Lord was pleased to engage his servants in a 
* Next morning my sister senta man (whom, | steady testimony against it, what suffering so- 
for his love to me she knew she could trust.) to ; ever was brought upon them for it.” He goes 
vive me this account And though, by him. | on to say, that “though some, who have been 
she sent me alse fresh linen for my use, incase | called inte the Lord’s vineyard at latter hours, 
I should go farther, or stay out longer, yet | and since the heat of that day hath been much 
she desired me to come home as soon as I | over. may be apt to account it a small thing to 
ld | suffer so much upon, as some have done, not only 
This aceonnt was very uneasy to me. I | to beating, but to fines and hard unprisonment ; 

as much grieved that I had oecasioned so | yet they who, in those times, were faithfully 
much grief to my father And I would have | exercised in and under it. durst not de pise the 
returned that evening after the meet ng, but | day of small things, 


as knowing that he who 


the friends would not permit it: for the meet- | should do so. would not be thought worthy to 
ing would tn likelihood.end late. the days being | be concerned in higher testimonies.” It is very 
short, and the way was long and dirty And, | true, that it is often more difficult to shew a 
hesides, John Rance told me.that he had some- } constant and vigilant resistance in these appa- 
Hing on his mind to speak to my father ; and } rently smali and imconsiderable matters, than 


that if | could stay till the next day, he would | to-present a har ly tortitude in some one case 
vo down with me: h ping, perhaps, that while | of great suffering, in a ereat cause. The per- 
iy father was under this sorrow for me, he | secution which this poor young man endured, 
aught work some good upon him. Hereupon, | from a rash and violent parent, would have 
concluding to stay till the morrow, I dismissed | completely broken any other than a ‘chosen 
the man with the things he brought; bidding | vessel 

hin tell my sister, I intended (God willing.) to | “I had now lost one of my hats, and I had 
return home to-morrow ; and charging him not | but one more. That, th refore, | put on; but 
to let any body else know that he had seen me. | did not kee p it long; for the next time my 
or where he had been father saw it on my head, he tore it violently 
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from me, and laid it up with the other, I know | very often,) cause his family to come together, 
not where. Wherefore, I put on my mountier | ona first day in the evening, and expound a chap 


i cap, which was all 1 had left to wear on my ter to them, and pray. His family now, as > 
1 head. and it was but a very little while that I | well as his estate, was lessened ; for my mother 
sH had that to wear; for, as soon as my father | was dead, my brother gone, and my elder si- 
came where I was, I lost that also. And now | ter in London; and having put off his hus 
I was forced to go bareheaded, whenever I had | bandry, he put off most of his servants; so 
a oceasion to go within door and without that. now, he had but one man, and one maid 
; “ This was in the eleventh month (called Ja- | servant It so fell out, that ona first day night, 
: nuary,) and the weather sharp ; so that I, who | he bid my sister (who sate with him in the par 
had been bred up more tenderly, took so great lour.) eall in the servants to prayer 
¢ a cold in my head, and my face and head were | « Whether this was done as a trial upon me, 
¢ much swelled, and my gums had on them boils | or no, I know not ; but a trial it proved to me 
5 so sore. that | could neither chew meat, nor, | for they (loving me very well, and disliking 
} without difficulty, swallow liquids. It held long, | my father’s carriage to me,) made no haste to 
\ and | underwent much pain, without much | go in, but staid a second summons This so 
"i pity, except from my sister, who did what she | offended him, that when, at length, they did go 
could to give me ease; and at length, by fre- | in, he, instead of going to prayer, examined 
quent applications of tigs and stoned raisins them, why they came not m when they were 
toasted, and laid to the boils as hot as I could first called ; and the answer they gave him be- 
a bear them, they ripened fit for lancing, and | ing suc h as rather heightened than abated his 
soon after sunk : then | had ease displeasure. he, with an angry tone, said, ‘ call 
“ Now was | laid up, as a kind of prisoner, | in that fe llow.’ (meaning me who was [elt alone 
2 for the rest of this winter ; having no means to | in the kitchen ‘for he is the cause of all this.’ 
go forth among friends, nor they liberty to come They asthey we re backward to go in themselves, 
to me. Wherefore | spent the t me much in| se were not forward to call me in, fearmg thr i 
. my chamber, in waiting on the Lord, and in t of my father’s displeasure would fall upon 
. reading —mostly tn the B »: as it soon did, for |, hearing what was said, 
But whenever | had occasion to speak to not staving fora call, went in myself. And 
my tather, tho hil had n hat now to ofe i F von as | was come 1 my father discharged 
him; yet my language did as much; for I durst his displeasure on me, in V ‘ty sharp and bitter 
not say ‘ you, to him; but ‘thon, or’ tine as expressions, which drew from me (in the gt ef 
the occasion required id then would he be | of my heart, to see him 50 transported with 
' sure to fall on me with his fist passion) these few words They that can pray 
i At one of these tune i remember, when vith a spirit, let them; for my part I cannot.’ 
« he had beaten me m that nner, he command With that, my father flew upon me with both 
ed me (as he commonly « t <uch times.) to | his fists; and, not thinking that suflicient, 
go to my chamber; which | dic, and he followed | stepped hastily to the place where his cane 
me to the bottom of tin irs. Being come | stood; and, catching that up, laid me on (1 
thither, he gave | varting-blow : and, ina | thought) with all hus strength. And 1, being 
very angry tone, sa Sirrah. if ever | hear | bare-headed, I thought his blows must needs 
i you say Thou or thee, to me again, I'll strike | have broken my skull, had [I not laid my arm 
your teeth down your throat I was greatly | over my head to detend it. 
grieved to hear him say so and feeling a word “His man, seen and not able to con 
rise in my heart unto him, I t rned again, and | goin himself, st adi tm between us, and laying 
calmly not be just hold on the cane, by strength of hand, held it 
’ nent | aw vet he withheld my father from striking 
é' pares a4 I saw it sink, and lus countenance fail, | with it, which did but enrage hun the more | 
b and he turned away, and left me standing there. | gisjiked this in the man; and bid him let go 
But I, notwithstanding, went up into my chai- | ¢he cane and begone, which he immediately 
ber and cried unto the Lord, earnestly beseech- | gid and turning to be gone, had a blow on _ 
ing him, that he would be pleased to open MY | shoulders for his pains ; which yet did not much 
father’s eyes, that he might see whom he tought t 
against, and for what, and that he would turn . 
; his heart “ But now my sister, fearing lest my father 
The whole of the young man’s conduct on should fall upon me again, besought lim to for 
{ these occasions, is as noble as that of the father bear: adding, ‘indeed, sir, if you strike him 
is disgraceful The son's meekness, submis- any re, ill throw open the « asoment and 
rd sion, and humility, are finely combined with a cry murder ; for { am afraid. you will kill my 
oi firm and unshrinking adherence to that wich bre ther This stopped his hand: and, after 
4 he conceived were the dictates of h con- | Some threat nin y specencs, he commanded me 
¥ science. The next extract presents a most me- | to get tomy chamber; which I did, as I always 
- lancholy scene. | did, whenever he bid me 
4 « But, after some time, a fresh storm, more | «hither, soon after, my sister followed me, 
j fierce and sharp than any before, arose and fell | to see my arm, and dress it: for it was, indeed, 
" upon me ; the occasion whereof was tiis. My | very much bruised and swelled, between the 


father having been (in his younger years, more | wrist and the elbow ; and, in some places, the 
especially while he lived in London,)a constant | skin was broken and beaten off. But though 
hearer of those who were called Puritan preach- | it was very sore, and | felt for some time much 
ers, had stored up a pretty stock of scripture | pain in it, yet I had peace and quietness In my 
knowledge, did sometunes (not constantly nor | mind ; being more grieved for my father than 


i 
' 
|= | 
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for myself, who I knew had hurt himself more 
than me.” 

This was the last time, Ellwood observes, 
that his father called his family to prayer, and 
the last that he ever fell, so severely at least, 
upon the obstinate neophyte 

Ellwood’s friends, the Penningtons, soon af- 
ter this interfered in his behalf, and he went to 
pay along visit at their residence. His host 
ind hostess seem to have provided him with all 
the necessaries of life, even to his clothes, for 
his father would contribute nothing to the main- 
tenance of a young Quaker. Ellwood narrates 
t curious story of a difficulty, into which he 
vas once thrown by the want of money, which 
as it is highly illustrative of the 


e shall quote, 
and of the character of 


‘rs of the times, 


the subject of this article 

“| had been at Reading, and set out from 
thence on the first day of the week, in the 
morning ; intending to reach (as point of | 
time well might) to Isaac Pennington’s, where 
the mecting was to be on that day but, when 
I< » Maidenhead, (a thoroughfare townon 
the way,) | was stopt by the watch for riding 
on that day 

The watchman, laying hold on the bridle 


told me I must ng with him to the consta- 
ble: and, ac« ly, I, no resistance, 


him to lead my he 


yo il 
making 
se to the 


rding 
constable s 


the consta- 


sulfered 


door When we were come there. 
ble told me I must go before the warden, (who 
was the chief officer of that town.) and bid the 


watchman walking be- 


bring me on, himselt 
tore 

‘ Being « 
knocked, 


He 


to the warden’s door, the con- 
and desired to speak with Mr 
thereupon, quickly coming to 


Sir, I 


stable 


Warden 


the door, the constable said, have 
brought a man here to you, whom the watch 
took riding through the town.’ The warden 
was a budge old man, and I looked somewhat 


big too, having a good gelding under me, and a 
good riding coat on my back ; both which my 
triend Isaac Pennin had kindly accomino- 
dated me with for that journey 

The warden theretore, taking me to be 
the saying is) ‘body, pat off his hat, 
made a low congee but when he saw 
that I sate still, and neither bowed to him, nor 
moved my hat, he * you 
had brought a man, he don't be- 


rton, 


to me; 
and said, 


gave ua start, 


said you but 
have himself like a man 


‘] sate still upon my horse, and said not a 


word ; but kept my mind retired to the Lord, 
waiting to see what this would come to 

The warden then began to examine me, 
asking ine whence | came, and whither I was 
gong: | told him | came trom Reading, and 
W y to Chalfont He asked me why j 
did travel on that day? I told him I did not 
kn that it would give y offence, barely to 
ride or walk on that day, so long as I did not 
earry, or drive any carriage, or horses laden 
with burdens. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘if your busi- 
ness was urgent, did you not take a pa 
trom the mayor of Reading ?’ ‘ Because, rep 
ed J,‘ i did not know, nor think, I should have 
needed one ‘Well.’ said he, ‘ I will not talk 
with you now, because it is time to go to 


church, 
And, turning to 


but I will examine you further auon: 
the constable, ‘have him.’ said 


§ 
he,‘ to an inn, and bring him before me after 
dinner 

“The naming of an inn put me in mind that 
such pub »lic houses were pli wces of expense ; and 
I knew I had no money to defray it. W here- 
fore I said to the warden, ‘ Before thou sendest 
me to an inn, I think it needful to acqnaint 
thee that I have no money 

‘At that the warden startled again; and 
turning quick upon me, said, ‘ How! no money! 
How can that be? You don't look like a man 
that has no money.’ ‘ Hewever I look. said I, 
‘I tell thee the truth, that [ have no money; 


and I tell it to forewarn thee. that thou mayest 
not bring any charge upon the town I won- 
der,’ said he, ‘ what art you have got, that you 
can travel without money; you can do more, I 


assure than I can 


you 


‘Il making no answer, he went on, and said, 
‘Well, well! but if you have no money, you 
have a good hors« der you; and we ean dis- 
train him for the charge.’ ‘But,’ said [, ‘the 
horse is not mine ‘No!’ said he; ‘but you 
have a good coat on your back; and that, I 
hope, is your own:’ ‘No,’ said 1, ‘but it is not; 
for | borrowed both the horse and the coat.’ 


“With that oy warden, holding up his hand, 
and smiling. s ‘ Ble: ss me! I never met with 
such a man as ‘you before! what! were you set 
out by the are sh ? Le hn. turning to the con- 
stable, he ‘H ive him to the Greyhound, 
and bid the pe yple be civil to him Accord- 
ingly, to the Greyhound | was led; my horse 
set up, and I put into a large room; and some 
account, | suppose, given of me to the people of 
the house 

This was new work to me; and what the 
issne of it would be I could not foresee; but 
being left there alone, I sate down, and retired 
in spirit to the Lord (in whom, alone, my 
strength and safety was,) and begged support 
of him; even that he would be pleased to give 
me wisdom and words to answer the warden, 
when I should come to be examined again be- 
fore him 


‘After some time, having pen, ink, and pa- 


per about me I set my self to write what I 
thought might be proper, if the oecasion serv- 
ed, to give the warden And while I was writ- 
ing, the master of the house being come home 


it the tapst to in- 


er to me, 


from his worship, 


vite me to dine with him. I bid him tell his 
master, that | had not any money to pay for 
my dinner. He sent the man again to tell me, 
I should be we e to dine him, though 
I had no money. [| desired hiin to tell his mas- 
ter, that | was very sen of his civility and 
kindness, in so courteously inviting me to his 
table, but that | had not freedom to eat of his 
meat, unless [ co ud have paid for it. So he 
went on with his dinner, and I with my writing 
“ But before I had finished what was on my 
mind to write, the constable came again, bring- 

| ing with him his fellow constable. This was a 
| brisk, genteel, young man, a shopkeeper in the 
town, whose name was Cherry. They saluted 
me civilly, and told me they were come to 
have me before the warden. This put an end 


to my writing ; which I put into my pocket, and 
went along with them. 

‘Being come to the warden’s, he asked me 
again the same onestions he had asked me be- 
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fore: to which T gave him the like answers 
Then he told me the penalty { had incurred 
which he said, was either to pay so mut h mo 
ney. of lie so many hours in the stecks; and 
asked me which I would choose 1 re plic d ‘1 
shall not choose either: and, said I, ‘1 have 
told thee, already, that | have no money, 
though, if I had, | could not so far acknowledge 
mvself an offender as to pay any But as to 
Iving in the stor ks, | am in thy power, to do 
unto me what it shall please the Lord to suffer 
thee 
« When he heard that, he paused awhile ; 
and then told me, he considered that | was but 
a young man, and might not perhaps under- 
stand the danger I had brought m) elf into 
and, therefore, he would not use the severity of 
the law upon me ; but, in hopes that 1 would 
he wiser hereafter, be would pa by this of- 
fence. and discharge me 

“Then. putting on a countenance of the 
greatest gravity. he said to me But, young 
man, 1 would have you know, that you have 
not only broken the law of the land, but the 
law of God also: and therefore you ought to 
wk him forgiveness for von have highly of- 


fended him. ‘ That,’ said I, ‘ would most wil- 

lingly do if I were sen ble that, in this case 

had offended him by breaking any law of his 
Whi aid he. ‘ do you question that Yes, 


truly,’ said | for I do not know, that any law 
of God d thy rbid me to ride on this day 

«&¢No" said he, ‘that is strange! Where, I 
wonder. were you bred? You can read, cant 
you?’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘that Iecan. ‘Don't you 
read, then, the commandment Remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy Six days shalt 
thou labour, and de all thy work; but the se- 
yenth dav isthe Sabbath of the Lord thy God ; 
in it thou shalt not do any work.’ ‘Yes, replied 
[, ‘ [have both read it often, and remember it 
well. But that command was given to Jews, 
not to Christians ; and this ts not that day ; for 
that was the seventh day, but this is the first 

How '' said he, ‘ do you know the days of the 
week no better? You had need then be better 
taught.’ 

“ Here, the younger constable (whose name 
was Cherry) interposing, said ‘ Mr. Warden, 
the gentleman ts right as to that for this is 
the first day of the w eck, and not the seventh 

«This the old warden took in dudgeon ; 
and, looking severely on the constable, said 
‘What! do you take upon you to teach me ? 
I'll have you know, I will not be taught by you 
‘ As you please tor that. sir,’ said the constable, 
‘but [ am sure you are mistaken in this pot ; 
for Saturday, I know, Is the seventh day, and 
you know yesterday w is Saturday ; 
~ «This made the warden hot and testy 


e so that I 


put him almost out of all patie: 
feared it would have come toad wright quar 
rel betwixt them; for both were confider 
neither would yield. And so earnestly wet 


they engaged in the contest, that there was no 


room for me to put ina word between them 
«“ At length, the old man, hav ed him- 


celf out of wind, stood awhile, as it were, to 
take breath; and then bethinking himself of 


me, he turned to me, and said,‘ you are dis- 
charged, and may take your liberty to go about 
vour ocetsions it. said 1, ‘I desire my 


horse may be discharged too, else I know not 
how togo.’ ‘Ay, ay, said he, ‘you shall have 
your horse:’ and, turning to the other consta 
le. (who had not offended him,) he said, ‘ Go, 
cee that his horse be delivered to him 

Away thereupon went 1. with that consta- 


| ble. leaving the old warden and the young 


constable to compose their difference as they 
could. Being come to the inn, the consta- 
ble called for my horse to be brought out 

which done, I immediately mounted, and be 
gan to set forward. But the hostler, not know 

ing the condition of my pocket, said mod ostly 
to me,‘ Sir, dont you forget to pay for your 


horse's standing * No. truly,’ said I 1 don't 
| forget it; but | have no money to pay it with 
and so I told the w rden betore “We li, hole 
your tongue, said the constable t » the hostler, 
‘Pll see you paid Then. opening the gate, 
| they let me out, the constable wishing me a 
| wood journey; and through the town | rode, 
without further molestation though it was a- 


much Sabbath (1 thought) when 1 went out, ¢ 


when I came in 
ea secret joy arose in me, as l rode on the 


| way; f that i had been preserved from ade 

ing or saying any thing, which might give the 
| adversaries of truth advantage aga nst it of 
| the friends of it: and praises sprang m my 
| thankful h rt to the Lord, my pt server. 


After Elbwood’s return to h her's house 


from his visit to the Penningtons, feeling the 


want of spiritual communion nearer hom he 
wrote a letter to a “ friend” of the name of Low, 
who had an “excellent ministerial gilt, and 


invited him to join a“ meeting m™ his neigh- 
hourhood. ‘This letter happened to be sent at 
the time that the infatuated Fifth-monarehy 
men had just broken out under Venner, in & 
tumultuous manner, In London, and in conse 
quence, since all dissenters were confounded 


| by the sagacious government of the king, 
| (Charles, who was now restored.) the prison» 
were full of Quakers. Ellwood’s letter fell 
into the hands of the magistrates, and as his 
eared suspicious 
in their eves, he was appre ided by a troop 
of horse, in his tather’s house Here his first 
public trial commenced, and passed off with 
heavy ifferme 
their heads and said 


“invitation to a meeting 4] 


| out any very 
The magistr 


‘it was dangerous to appoimt meetings In such 
| troublesome tune They tendered the oath 
| of allegiance to Ellwood. who, however, 1» 
| common with I et. would take no oath 

whateve Chis placed the magistrates in @ 

dilemma ; for out of « onsideration to his father 
10 ‘ e on the bench, in the 
for tunes, were inclined to deal le- 

niently with th i After a great deal ol 

masion on their parts and perseverance on 

his, they determined upon a middle measure 
tween liberation and gaol. They put him 
inder custody, in the house of a linen-drape: 


1t Oxford, where he was det 1ined some tune 
and afterwards restored to his home 

He was, soon after, apprehended, at a meet 
ing, at the house of his friend Pennington ; but 
the magistrate, before whom the troopers took 
him and his friends, being a good-natured per 
son, and likewise very much puzzled about the 

| form of the mittimus, let them off very easily 
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Ellwood, finding that he had lost the little 
learning he had acquired at school, and 
feeling the want of it, began to apply himself, 
with great diligence, to study. He found that, 
solitary and unassisted, he did not make the 
progress he desired, and communicated his 
complaints, on this head, to his friend Penning- 
ton. This circumstance led to Ellwood’s con- 
nexion with Milton, the account of which 
forms the most interesting episode in his very 
mstructive life. It occurred to Pennington, 
that the situation of John Milton's reader 
would afford his young friend, Ellwood, the 
means of instruction that he was in want of, 
and he set about it to procure it for him. 

* He had an intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
Paget, a physician of note, in London; and he 
with John Milt m, a gentleman of great note 
for learning. throughout the learned world, for 
the accurate pieces he had written, on various 
subjects and occasions 

« This person, having filled a public station 
in the former times, lived now a private and 
retired life, in London; and having wholly 
lost his sight, kept always, a man to read to 
him; which, usually, was the son of some gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance, whom, in kindness, 
he took to improve his learning 

Thus, by the mediation of my friend Isaac 
Pennington with Dr. Paget, and of Dr. Paget 
vith John Milton, was | admitted to come to 

nN; not as a servant to him, (which, at that 
time he needed not,) nor to be in the house 
with hum; but only to 
coming to his house, at certain hours, when I 
would, and to read to him what books he 
should appoint me; which was all the favour 
desired. 

* But this being a matter which would re- 
quire some time to bring it about, 1, im the 
mean while, returned to imy father’s house in 
Oxfordshire 

‘I had before, received direction, by letters, 
from my eldest sister, (written by my father’s 
command.) to put off what cattle he had left 
»bout his house, and to discharge his servants 
which L had done, at the time called Michael- 
mas, before; so that, all that winter, when | 
was at home, I lived like a hermit, all alone. 
having a pretty large house, and nobody in it 
but myself, at nights especially ; but an elderly 
woman (whose father had been an old servant 
to the family,) came every morning, and made 
my bed, and did whatever else | had occasion 
for her to do, till I fell ill of the small-pox, 
and then J had her with me and the nurse 
But now, understanding, by letter from my 
sister, that my father did not intend to return 
to settle there, | made off those provisions 
which were in the house, (that they might not 
be spoiled when I was gone, and because they 
were what I should have spent if I had tarried 
there,) 1 took the money made of them to my- 
self, for my support at London, if the project 
succeeded for my going thither. 

“This done, | committed the care of the 
house to a tenant of my father’s, who lived in 
the town, and, taking leave of Crowell, went 
upto my sure friend, Isaac Pennington, again ; 
where, understanding that the mediation, used 
for my admittance to John Milton, had sue- 
ceeded so well that I might come when | 


have the liberty of 


| conld both read 


| 
| 


|} more acceptable to my master 
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would, I hastened to London; and, m the first 
place, went to wait upon him 

“ He received me courteously, as well for 
the sake of Dr. Paget, who introduced me, as 
of Isaac Pennington, who recommended me, 
to both of whom he bore a good respect; and, 
having imquired divers things of me, with re- 
spect to my former progressions in learning, 
he dismissed me, to provide myself of such ac- 
commodations as might be most suitable to my 
future studies. 

“| went, therefore, and took myself a lodg- 
ing as near to his house (which was then im 
Jewin-street,) as conveniently I could; and, 
from thenceforward, went every day, in the 
afternoon, (except on the first days of the 
week,) and sitting by him, in his dining room, 
read to him such books, in the Latin tongue, 
as he pleased to hear me read 

“ At my first sitting to read to him, observing 
that | used the English pronunciation, he told 
me, if I would have the benefit of the Latin 
tongue, (not only to read and understand La- 
tin authors, but to converse with foreigners, 
either abroad or at home,) I must learn the 
foreign pronunciation. To this I consenting, 
he instructed me how to sound the vowels, so 
different from the-common pronunciation used 
by the English, (who speak Anglice their La- 
tin,) that (with some few other variations in 
sounding some consonants, in particular cases, 
as C, before E or I, hike Ch; Sc, before J, like 
Sh; &c.) the Latin, thus spoken, seemed as dif- 
ferent trom that which was delivered as the 
English generally speak it, as if it was ano- 
ther language 

* | had, before, during my retired life at my 
father's, by unwearied diligence and industry, 
so far recovered the rules of grammar, (in 
which | had once been very ready,) that I 
a Latin author, and, after a 
sort, hammer out his meaning. But this 
change of pronunciation proved a new difficulty 
tome. It was, now, harder to me to read, than 


| it was, before, to understand when read. But 


Labor omnia vincit 
linprobus 

Incessant pains 
The end obtains 


* And so did |; which made my reading the 
He, on the 


| other hand, perceiving with what earnest de 


| 


Cising 


the encouragement, but all the help, he could ; 
for, having a curious car, he understood, by 
my tone, when I understood what I read, and 
when I did not; and, accordingly, would stop 
me, examine me, and open the most difficult 
passages to me 

“ Thus went | on, for about six weeks’ time, 
reading to him in the afternoons, and exer 
myself, with my own books, in my 
chamber, in the forenoons. | was sensible ot 
an improvement 

“ But, alas, | had fixed my studies in a 
wrong place. Londonand | could never agree, 
for health. My lungs (as | suppose.) were too 
tender to bear the sulphureous air of that city ; 
so that I soon began to droop, and, in less than 
two months’ time. | was fhin to leave both my 


stre [ pursued learning, gave me not only all 
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studies and the city, and return into the coun- 
try, to preserve life ; and much ado | had to get 
thither. 

When he recovered from his illness, he re- 
turned to London 

| was very kindly received by my master, 
who had conceived so good an opinion of me, 
that my conversation (I found) was acceptable 
to him; and he seemed heartily glad of my re- 


covery and return; and into our old method of 


study we ‘ell again; I reading to him, and he 
explaiming to me as occasion required.” 


This happy state of things did not long en- 
dure ; for, on occasion of a supposed plot, the 
dissenting meetings were invaded, and all those 
found assembled were apprehended and impri- 
soned. The Dissenters, in general, were cun- 
ning enough to elude the searches of their ene- 
mies; but the Quakers, disdaining evasion or 
concealment, were nearly all seized, and the 
prison filled with Friends, the most innocent 
and upright class of Dissenters, who were least 
of all to be feared. On this occasion, Ellwood 
and his friends endured a long and painful im- 
prisonment, first of all in Bridewell, and then 
m Newgate, from which they were removed 
back again to Bridewell, after some of their 
number had died of suffocation 

Of this imprisonment, Elwood 
interesting account 


gives a very 


“ It was (as I hinted before) a general storm 
which fell that day; but it lighted most, and 
most heavy, upon our meetings; so that most 
of our men-friends, were made prisoners, and 
the prisons generally filled. And great work had 
the women, to run about from prison to prison 
to find their husbands, their fathers, their bro- 
thers, or their servants; for, accordingly as 
they had disposed themselves to several meet 
ings, so they were dispersed to several prison 
And no less care and pains had they when they 
had found them, to furnish them with prov! 
sions, and other necessary accommodations 

* But an excellent order, even in those early 
days, was practised among the friends of that 


| couraged at it 


city; by which there were certain triends. of | 


either sex, appointed to have the oversight of 
the prisons in every quarter; and to take care 
of all friends, the poor especially, that should 
be committed thither 

“This prison of Bridewell was under the 
eare of two honest, prave, discreet, and mo- 
therly women; whose names were Anne Mer- 
rick, (afterwards Vivers) and Anne Travers, 
widows both. 

“They, so soon as they understood that 
there were friends brought into that prison, 
provided some hot victuals, meat, and broth, 
(for the weather was cold;) and ordering their 
servants to bring it to them, with bread, 
cheese, and beer, came themselves also with 
it; and having placed it on a table, gave us 
notice, that it was provided for all those, that 
had not others to provide for them, or were 
not able to provide for themselves. And there 


wanted not among us a competent number of 


such guests. 

“« As for my part, though I had lived as fru- 
gally as possibly I could, that I might draw out 
the thread of my little stock to the utmost 
length, yet had I, by this time, reduced it to 
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tenpence ; which was all the money I had about 
me, or any where else at my command 

“ This was but a smal! estate to enter upon 
an imprisonment with: yet was [ not at ail dis- 
nor had La murmuring theught 


I had known what it was (moderately) to 
abound; and if I should now come to suffer 
want, | knew to be content und, 


through the grace of God. 1 was so I had lived 
by Providence be fore (when, for a long time. I 
had no money at all); and | had always tound 
the Lord a good provider I mad 


therefore, that He. who sent the ravens to feed 


Elijah, and who clothes the lilies, would find 
some means to sustain me, with needful food 
and raiment; and had learn 
the truth of that saying, .Vu/ pauciscontenta ; 
i.e. Nature is content with few things, or a 
little 
‘Although the sight and smell! of hot food 
was sufficiently tempting tomy pty st 
(for Lhad eaten litt t mer yr, and is 
hungry.) yet, considering the terms of the vi- 
tation, | questi ed whether ! wa neluded in 
it and, alte sone re 3 it length ce 
le Lt ence in my pocket, 
I an injurious intruder ¢t that 
mess, Which w provided for such as, perhaps, 
had not twe-pence in theirs 
Being cone to this resolution, | withdrew 


as far from the table as I could; and sat down 


in a quiet retirement of mind, till t ast 
over, which was not ng: tor there were hands 
enough at it, to make it work 

When eve r cau the porter came up 
the back stairs, a pening the door, toid us, 
if we desired to have any thine that was to be 
had in the house vw would brin t to us: tor 
there was in t! house a chandler hop: at 
which beer, ber 1. butter. cheese, era ind 
bacon might be had for money I’ pon which 
many went tohim, and spake tor what of these 


things they 
A mony the rest went and 
out my tenpence as far as L eould.) desired 


ntend ng to 
spin 
him to bring me a penny-loat only When he 
ve our 
delivered. and 


resorted to him to rece 


whit h he 


told me he could not 


returned, we all 
several 
when he came 
geta penny-loaf, but he had brought me two 


provisions, 


to me, he 


half-penny loaves 

« This suited me better: wherefore, return 
ate down, and eat up 
one of my loaves; reserving the other for the 
next day 

*“ This was to me both dinner and supper 
And so well satisfied wa ly that | could 
willingly have one to bed, if I had had one to 
goto but that was not to be expected there 
nor had any one any bedding brought in that 
night 

Some 


ing to my place again, | 


th it 


f the company had been so consi 


derate astosend for a pound of candles, that we 
might not sit all night in the dark: and havmg 
lighted divers of them, and placed them in se 
veral parts of that large room, we kept walking 


to keep us warm 

“ After [ had warmed myself pretty tho- 
roughly, and the evening was pretty far spent 
I bethought myself of a lodging; and casting 
mine eye on the table, which stood in the bay 
window, the frame whereof looked, 1 thought, 


| 
| 
) 
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somewhat hke abedstead. Wherefore. willing 
to make sure of that, I gathered up a good arm- 
ful of rashes, wherewith the floor was covered 
ving them under that table, crept in 
in my clothes: and keeping on my 
head upon one end of the table's 
of a bolster 
vas followed by the rest, who 
1 made them- 


and spr 
tipon them 
hat, la 
tramne 

~ M exampie 
gathering up rushes as I had done, 
the room 


dm 
insteac 


selves beds m other 
to rest we went 
was soon asleep, and slept till about the middle 
of the And then waking, finding my legs 
and feet very cold, | crept out of my cabin and 


parts of 


, having a quiet, easy mind, 


began to walk about apace 


and so | 


Chis waked and raised all the rest; who, | 


finding themselves cold as well as |, got up and 
walked about with me, till we had pretty well 
warmed ourselves: and then we lay downagam 
and rested till morning 

“ Next day. 
longed to farnilies, 
or other; which they disposed at the 
ends and sides of the room, leaving the middle 
void to walk in 

“ But I, to look after me. 
kept to my rushy pallet under the table, for four 
nights tows 
my clothes; yet, 
ness of God unto me, | rested and slept well, 
and enjoyed health without taking cold 


ull they who had families, or be- 


one sort 


who had nobody 


through the merciful good- 


had bedding brought in, of 


ther, in which time I did not put off 


« In this time divers of our company, through | 


the solicitations of some of their relations or 
acquaintance to Sir Richard Brown (who was. 
at that time, a great master of misrule in the 
city, and over Bridewell more especially.) were 
released: and among these, one William Muck- 
low, who lay in a hammock. He, having observ- 
ed that I only was unprovided of lodging, came 
very courteously to me, and kindly offered me 
the use of his hammock while I should continue 
a prisoner 

* This was a providential accommodation to 
me; which L received thankfully both from the 
Lord and from him, and, from thenceforth, I 
thought I lay as well as ever | had done in my 
life 

“ Amongst those that remained, there were 
several young men, who cast themselves into a 
elab; and laymg down every one an equal pro- 
portion of money, put it into the hand of our 
friend Anne Travers; desiring her to lay it out 
for them in provisions, and send them in, every 
day, a mess of hot meat; and they kindly 
invited me to come into their club with them 
These saw my person, and judged of me by that; 
but they saw not the lightness of my purse, nor 
understood the lightness of my pocket. But I, 
who alone understood my own condition, knew 
I must sit down with lower commons. Where- 
fore, not giving them the true reason, I, as 
fairly as I could, excused myse!f from entering 
at present into their mess; and weut on, as be- 
fore, to eat by myself, and that very sparingly, 
as my stock would bear. And before my ten- 
pence was quite spent, Providence, on whom I 
relied, sent me in a fresh supply 

“ For William Pennington (a brother of Isaac 
Pennington’s) a friend and merchant in Lon- 
don (at whose house, before | came to live in 
the city, | was wont to lodge) having been at 
kis brother's that day upon a visit, escaped this 
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storm, and so was at liberty ; and understanding 
when he came back, what had been done, be 
thought himself of me; and upon inquiry, 
hearing where I was, came in love to see me. 

“ He, in discourse, amongst other things, 
asked me, how it was with me as to money? and 
how well | was furnished? | told him, I[ could 
not boast of much: and yet I could not say I 
had none (though what I then had was, indeed, 
next to none). Whereupon he put twenty shil 
lings into my hand; and desired me to accept 
of that for the present. Isaw a divine hand in 
thus opening his heart and hand tome. And 
though | would willingly have been excused 
from taking so much, and would have returned 
one half of it, yet he pressing it all upon me, I 
received it with a thankful acknowledgment, 
as a token of love from the Lord, and from him 

“ On the seventh day, he went down again 
(as he usually did) to his brother's house at 
Chalfont, and in discourse gave them an account 
of my imprisonment. Whereupon, at his return 
on the second day of the week, my affectionate 
friend, Mary Pennington, sent to me by him 
forty shillings ; which he soon after brought me 
out of which | would have repaid him the twen- 
ty shillings, he had so kindly furnished me with ; 
but he would not admit it, telling me, I might 
have occasion for that, and more, before I got 
my liberty 

‘ Not many days after this, I received twenty 
shillings from my father; who, being then at 
his house in Oxfordshire, and, by letter from 
my sister, understanding that I was a prisoner 
in Bridewell, sent this money to me for my sup 
port there; and, withal, a letter to my sister 
tor her to deliver to one called Mr Wray (who 
lived near Bridewell, and was a servant to Sir 
Richard Brown, in some wharf of his,) request- 
ing him to intercede with his master (who was 
one of the governors of Bridewell,) for my deli- 
verance Sut that letter coming to my hands, 
| suppressed it, and have it yet by me. 

* Now was my pocket, from the lowest ebb, 
risen to full tide. I was at the brink of want, 
next door to nothing; yet my confidence did 
not fail nor my faith stagger: and now, on # 
sudden, | had plentiful supplies, shower upon 
shower, so that I abounded, yet was not lifted 
up; but in humility could say, This is the 
Lord's doing ; 
the instruments of the acknowledgments due tx 
them, mine eye looked over and beyond them, 
tothe Lord, who, I saw. was the author thereof 
and prime agent therein; and, with a thankful 
heart, | returned thanksgivings and praises to 
him. And this great goodness of the Lord te 
me, | thus record, to the end that all into whos: 
hands this may come, may be encouraged to 
trust in the Lord, whose mercy is over all his 
works, and who is indeed a God near at hand, 
to help in the needful time. 

“« Now I durst venture myself into the club 
to which I had been invited; and, accordingly, 
(having, by this time, gained an acquaintance 
with them,) took an opportunity to cast myself 
among them; and thenceforward, so long as 
we continued prisoners there together, | was 
one of their mess. 

“ And, now, the chief thing I wanted was 
employment, which scarce any wanted but my 
self; tor the rest of my company were, gene 


and, without defrauding any of 


* 
| 
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rally. tradesmen, ©! ste h trades as could set 
themselves to work Of these, divers were tar- 
lors.—some masters, some journeymen ; and 
I felt most inclined to settle. But, 


with these 
because I was too much novice m their art, to | 
he trusted with their work, lest [ should spoil 
the garment, I got work from an hoster im 
Cheapside, which was tom ike night-waistcoats, 
of red and yellow flannel, for women and chil 
dren. And with this lentered myself among 
the tailors, sitting cross-legged, as they did; 
and so spent those leisure hours, w ith innocency 
and pleasure, which want of business would 
have made tedious And. indeed, that was, in 
a manner, the only advantage I had by it; for 
my master (though a wealthy man, and one 
who professed not only friendship, but partieu- 
lar kindness to me ) dealt, I thought, but h urdly 
with me; for though he knew not what I had 
to subsist by.) he never offered me a penny for 
my work, till I had done working for him, and 
went, (after I was released.) to give him a visit 
and then he would not ret kon with me neither 
because, (as he sm nely said) ‘he would not let 
me so far into his tr de as to acquaint me with 
the prices of his work, but he would be sure to 
th. And, thereupon, he gave me 


ive me enoug 
though | had 


and no more, 


one crown prece 

“ t long for him. and h id made him many 
doz if waistcoats, and bought the thread my- 
self. which, I thought, was very por rpay But, 


as Providence had ordered it 1 wanted the 
work more than the wages, and therefore, took 
gave me, without complam 

After these unfortunate men had been de- 
tained in prison about two months, they were 


when, refusing to take 


what | 


had up at the session 
any 0 ith. the oath of allegiance being tendered, 
they were all sent « ff to Newgate In this place, 
they were all inhu ianly crowded intoone room 
Ellwood thus desc! hea the way in which they 


themselves for sleeping 


managed t dispose 

‘ But. in the night, we all 
lorce and round, having, in the mid 
lar of oaken timber, whi h 


lodged in one room, 


which was 
die of it, a great pil 
bore up the ch ape i that is over it 

To this pillar we fastened our hammocks 
to the opposite wall on the 


at the one end, and 
and in three 


other end, quite round the room, 


degrees, or three stories high, one over the 
other; so that th 
middle row of hammo¢ ks were obliged to go to 
bed first, because thev were to climb mto the 


who lay im the upper and 


higher, by getting into the lower And, under 
the lower rank of harmmocks by the wall sides, 
laid beds, upon the floor, in which the 
d such persons as could not get into the 
ymocks » And, indeed, though the room 
r ind pretty airy, yet the breath and 
steam that came from so many bodies, of differ- 
nd constitutions, packed 


were 


ent ages, onditions, 
ther, was enough to cause sick- 
and I believe it did so; for 
and some very weak 


up so ¢ se toge 
ness amongst Us, 
there were many Sick, 
Though we were not long there, yet, in that 
time, one of our fellow prisoners, who lay in 
one of those pallet beds died.” 

The inquest on this death was the cause of 
their condition becoming known, and of their 
subsequent removal to their old quarters A 
curious testimony to the honour and truth of 
the Quakers was here given by the gaolers of 
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the prison. When they desired to transfer 
them from Newgate to Bridewell, they merely 
took their word that they would go, and they 
went without a keeper 
“For having (as I hinted before,) made up 
our packs, and taken leave of our friends, 
whom I was to leave behind, we took up our 
bundles on our shoulders, and walked, two and 
two abreast, through the Old Bailey, into 
Fleet-street, and so to Old Bridewell. And, 
it being about the middle of the afternoon, and 
the streets pretty full of people, both the shop 
keepers, at their doors, and passengers, in the 
way, would stop us, and ask us what we were, 
and whither we were gomg ; and when we had 
told them we were prisoners, going from one 
prison to another (from Newgute to Bridewell,) 
‘ What,’ said they, ‘ without a keeper ?’— No, 
said we. ‘for our word whit h we have given, 
| is our keeper.’ Some, thereupon, would ad- 
vise us not to go to prison, but to go home 
But we told them we would not do so: we 
could suffer for our testimony, but ¢ yuld not 
fly from it I do not remember we had any 
abuse offered us, but were g¢ nerally pitied by 
the people 
pome curl 
lition of Newgate at that time, but, as our 
quotations have been already so copious, these, 
and many other interesting parts of his life, 
we are compelled to omit After some months 
nfinement, the prisoners were called 


ys passages occur respecting the 


| further « 
j to the bar. and without further question, dis 
| charged. On Eliwood’s discharge, he became 
| the tutor of his friend’s, Isaac Pennington’s, 
| children, which office he filled till his mar- 
| riage. The history of this interval is filled up 
| by various anc edotes, and by narratives of in- 
human treatment and persecution on the part 
ef the time. We have only room for one pas 
| sage, respec ting our great poet 
| “Some little time betore | went to Ayles- 
| bury prison, I was desired by my quondain 
| master, Milton. to take a house for him, in 
| the neighbourhood where 1 dwelt, that he 
might get out of the city. for the safety of 

himself and his family; the pestilence, then 
| growing hot in London. I took a pretty box 
| for him in Guiles Chalfont. a mile from me, of 
| which I gave him notice, and intended to have 
waited on him, and seen him well settled in it, 
but was prevented by that imprisonment 

« But. now, being released, and returned 
| home, I soon made a visit to him, to welcome 
him into the country 

After some common discourses had passed 
between us, he called for a manusertpt of his, 
which. being brought, he delivered to me, bid 
ding me to take it home with me, and read it 
| at my leisure, and, when I had so done, return 
| it to him, with my judgment thereupon 
| «& When I came home, and had set myself to 
| read it, | found it was that excellent poem, 
which he entituled ‘ Paradise Lost After I 
had. with the utmost attention, re ad it through, 
I made him another visit, and returned him 
his book, with due at knowledement for the 
favour he had done me, m communicating | 
to me. He asked me how I liked it, and wha 
I thought of it, which I mode stly, but freely, 
told him; and, after some further discourse 
| about it, J pleasantly said to him, ‘ Thou hast 


|| 
é 
| 


said much here of Paradise Lest; but what 
hast thou te say of Paradise Found Hle made 
me no answer, but sate, some time, In a muse 
then brake off that discourse, and tell upon 
another subject 


After the cknes was over, and the city 


well cleansed, and become safely habitable 
again, he returned thither; and when, after- 
wards, [ went to wait on him there, (which I 
eldom failed of doing, whenever my occasions 


drew me to London.) he showed me his second 
poem, called * Paradise Reawained, and, in a 
pleasant tone, said to me, *‘ This is owmg to 
you, for you put it into my head at Chalfont 

which, before, | had not thought of. 

It was during this interval that he met with 
the founder of his sect. George Fox, or G. F 
as he was always styled, without further ex- 
planation. G. F was moved of the Lord to 
to advise and 


travel from country to country, 
‘ncourage friends to set monthly and quarterly 
In this goodly work he was assisted 
After this, he commenced his 
ourtship, and a most characteristic one it is 
“The object of this affection was a friend, 
whose name was Mary Ellis.) whom, for di- 
vers years, | had had an acquaintance with, in 


meetings 


hy Ellwood 


the way of common friendship only, and in 
hom |! thought I then saw those tau prints 
of truth and solid virtue, which I afterwards 


found, in a sublime degree, in her; but what 
her condition in the world was, as to estate, 
{ was wholly a stranger to, nor desired to 
know 

‘] had once. a year or two before, had an 


pportunity to do her a small piece of service, 
hich she wanted some assistance in; where- 
1 | acted with all sincerity and freedom of 
nund, not expecting or desiring any advantage 
»y her, or reward from her, being very well 
satisfied in the act itself, that | had served a 
friend, and helped the helpless 

‘That little intercourse of common kind 
ess between us ended, without the least 
hought, (1 am verily persuaded, on her part 

well assured on mine own.) of any other or 
turther relation than that of free and fair 
nor did it, at that time. lead us 
nto any closer conversation, or more intimate 


riendship ; 


wequaintance, one with another, than had been 
before 
Sut some time (and that a good while. 
after, I found my heart secretly drawn, and 
inclining towards her; yet was I not hasty im 
proposing, but waited to feel a satisfactory set- 
tlement of mind therein, before | made any 
step thereto 
** After some time, [ took an opportunity to 


open my mind therein unto my much honoured 
friends, Isaac and Mary Pennimgton, who then 
stood in parentum luce, in the pl we or stead ol 
parent, tome. ‘They. having solemnly weigh- 


ed the matter, expressed their unanimity there- 


wobation thereof 


with ind, indeed, their a 
was no small confirmation to me therein. Yet 
took | further deliberation; often retiring, in 
spirit, to the Lord, and crying to him for di- 
rection, before I addressed myself to her. At 
length. j 
ipon the Lord for counsel and guidance in 
this (in itself, and) to me, so important affair, 
I felt a word sweetly rise in me, as if I heard 
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as | was sitting, all alone, waiting 
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a voice, which said, ‘Go and prevail And 
faith springing in my heart with the word, 1 
immedtately rose and went, nothing doubting 
When | was come to her lodgings (which 

were about a mile from me,) her maid told me 
that she was in her chamber, (for having been 
under some indisposition of body, which had 
obliged her to keep her chamber, she had not 
yet left it;) wherefore [ desired the maid to 
acquaint her mistress that ] was come to give 
her a visit: whereupon | was invited to go up 
to her, and after some little time spent in com 
mon conversation, feeling my spirit weightily 
concerned, | solemnly opened my mind unto 
her, with respect to the particular business I 
came about, which I soon perceived was 2 
great surprisal to her; for she had taken in 
an apprehension, (as others, also, had done,) 
that mine eye had been fixed elsewhere, and 
nearer home 

‘I used not many words to her: but I felt 
a divine power went along with the words, 
and fixed the matter expressed by them soe 
fast in her breast, that (as she afterwards ac- 
knowledged to me) she could not shut it out 

“[ made, at that time, but a short visit; for, 
having told her I did not expect an answer 
from her now, but desired that she would, in 
the mast solemn manner, weigh the proposal 
made, and, in due time, give me such an an- 
swer thereunto as the Lord should give her, 
I took iny leave of her, and departed; leaving 
the issue to the Lord 

“J had a journey then at hand, which, | 
foresaw, would take me up about two weeks 
tune. Wherefore, the day before I was to set 
out, | went to visit her again, to acquaint her 
with my journey, and excuse my absence ; not 
yet pressing her for an answer, but assuring 
her, that I felt in myself an increase of affec- 
tion to her, and hoped to receive a suitable re- 
turn from her in the Lord’s time; to whom, 
in the mean time, | committed both her, my- 
self and the concern between us. And, in- 
deed, | found, on mv return, that [ could not 
have left it in a better hand: for the Lord had 
been my advocate m my absence, and had so 
far answered all her objections, that, when I 
came to her again, she rather acquainted me 
with them than urged them 

From that time forwards, we entertained 

each other with affectionate kindness, in order 
to marriage; which yet we did not hasten to, 
but went on deliberately. Neither did I use 
those vulgar ways of courtship, by making 
frequent and rich presents; not only for that 
my outward condition would not comport with 


the expense but because ] liked not to obtain 
by suc h means, but preferred an unbribed af: 
tection 
When he returned from his journey, the bu 
<s was quickly and happily concluded :— 
From that tune forw: I continued my 


its to my best beloved friend, until we were 


married; which was on the 28th day of the 
eighth month (called October.) in the year 
1669. We took each other toa select meeting ot 


the ancient and grave friends of that country, 
holden in a friend's house, where, in those times, 
not onlv the monthly meetings for business, but 
the public meeting for worship, was sometimes 
kept. A very solemn meeting it was, and in 
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a weighty frame of spirit we were; in which 


we sensibly felt the Lord with us, and joining 
us: the sense whereof remained with us all 
our lifetimes ind was of good service, and 
very comfortable to us on all occasions 

The marriage, contracted in so sober and 


rational a manner, was attended by the hap- 
piness and domestic comfort that might have 
been anticipated. His wife appears to have 

at any rate, Elwood spent 


essed property 
j e in easy circumstances. 


Minder of fis it 


When e quict and secure times had come 
in with the Revolution, he seems to have de- 
voted himself to the controversial study and 


doctrines of his sec and, 


opinion, to have maintained 


many a well mtesied wordy war Hle was 
early drawn into print, and the composition 
and publication of pamphlets on religious to- 


pics appear to have been the chief amusement 


and solace of | | Not that he did not 
engage in more we studies, for we are 
indebted to him for a very excellent history 
of the Bible, and he moreover superintended 
the publication of t Life of Fox. At the 
end of this Life, whu respects Ellwood’s 
latter years, is continued by tri we find 
av tninous | of Ellw writin both 
thos pr ed, and th eh remain, or 
vere left by him, in i t Ellwood 
died at the very advanced age of seventy 
four, preserving, to the last moment, his in- 
tellects, his most amab disposition nad the 
resp f all who knew hin The following 
pa ige ves an interesting summary ol fis 
character 

He lived many vears (if net most of his 
time, after le was irried t Hunger-Hill. in 
the par sh of Aomondersham, a Amershan 
in Buckinghamshire hough his house stood 
in Hartfordshire, as aforesaid where the 
monthiy meetings of men and women were 


constantly kept, for that part of the county of 


he w is very 
idvising, and exhorting to keep all 
wder, according to 


Bucks; wherein serviceable in 
writing 
things well. and in good 
truth, and the testi 


culiar gift tor 


ny thereot; and hada pe- 


vernment im the church, and or 


dering things in monthly and quarterly meet 
ings; and ised to come up constantly to the 
yearly meeting at London, and was very ser- 


viceable therein 
but also in reading and writing on 
matters He 


ng and compos- 


not only by his grave counsel 
and advice 
occasion, especially in difficult 


had a singular talent in indict 


ing of things, epistles and papers, beyond 
many ; so that must needs say, he was an or- 
nament to the meeting, and will be much missed 
therein, and many other way His wife died 


about five years before him, being a_ solid 
weighty woman, who had a public testimony 
for the Lord and his truth, in meetings; and 
thereiore the greater loss to him and his 
friends. And for himself, he lived a private re- 
tired life, not concerning himself with much 
business in the world, but gave himself much 
to reading and writing, and lived in good re- 
pute among friends, and all sorts of people, as 
far as I heard of, to a pretty good age; but 
bore his health very well, being of a regular 
life and healthy constitution ; only, in his latter 
years, was somewhat troubled, at times, with 


| 
| 
| 


an asthma. And, at last, he was taken ill of a 
palsy, the 23d day of the second month, 1713, 
which he bore with great patience and resig 
nation; an account of which, and his dying 
words, [ leave to them who were with him in 
the time of his sickness, the eighth day of 
which he departed this life, the Ist of the third 
month, in the seventy-fourth year of his age ; 
having served his generation according to ths 
will of God, he fell asleep, and was honoura- 
bly buried the second day following, being the 
fourth of the third month : being accompanied 
from his own house by a great many friends 
and others, to the meeting house at Jordan's, 
(the meeting he belonged to,) and interred ia 
the burying-ground there, where was a very 
large meeting, and great appearance of friends 
and others, several public triends being there 
from London and other parts , and divers —— 
testimonies borne to the truth he lived and die 
in, in a living remembrance of him, and his 
services inthe church. A man of a comely 
aspect, of a free and generous disposition, of a 
affable temper, and pleasant 
conversation; a gentleman born and bred; a 
scholar, a true Christian, an eminent author, a 
good neighbour, and kind friend ; whose loss ts 
lamented, and will be much missed at 
home and abroad. The Lord (if it be his will) 
raise up many more such pillars, elders, and 
flock, (as watchmen upon 
Sion’s walls,) for his honour, and the benefit of 
his church and people ; saith my soul, Amen 


courteous and 


much 


overseers of his 


London, the 30th of the 

ninth month, 1713 

The writer, whom we have just quoted, re- 
fers to an interesting sketch of the closing 
scenes of this worthy and exemplary man, by 
George Bowles, which is prefixed to the volame 
The following is an extract from it, and with 
it we close our account of this very curious 
and instructive work 

‘When I first came to him, which was soon 
after | heard of his being taken ill, which was 
the 24th day of the second month, I found him 
very much disabled by the distemper, which 
was thought to be a palsy, which had seized 
him, especially on his right side, so that he 
could not stand alone, nor help himself, but a 
little with his left hand; and his speech was 
also much interrupted, insomuch that it was 
with great difficulty, for the most part, that he 
expressed himself so as to be understood. 
Some time after I came to him, there being also 
other friends with him, we sate down together 
under a nughty exercise of spirit, w ating upon 
the Lord in deep silence, with our eye to him 
it pleased the Lord eminently to appear 
amongst us, and to fill our hearts with the re- 
freshing streams of his divine love, and to open 
the mouth of one of us in prayer and supplica- 
tion; and the Lord was graciously pleased 
abundantly to replenish our spirits to our mu- 
tual comfort, in a living sense of divine good- 
ness ; and this our dear friend expressed him 
self in great tenderness and brokenness of 
spirit, on this wise, | am sensibly comforted and 
refreshed in this visit ; and that afternoon, he, 
fixing his eyes upon me, with great earnest- 
ness of spirit, expressed, as well as he could at 
that time, w great concern that was upon bis 
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wind for truth, and the friends of it, in divers 
particulars : especially in relation to our month- 
ly and quarterly meetings, the writings of both 
which had been under his care for more than 
forty years: after which he was much eased in 
his spirit, and so continued to the last, so far as 
I perceived ; often saying, when asked how he 
did, ‘I am easy, I am quiet.’ And he was of- 
ten very tender in his spirit, expressing his re- 
signation to the will of God, whether in life or 
death, saying, ‘If the Lord hath no more work 
for me to do, | am content and resigned to his 
will ; and my hearty farewell to all my brethren 
And, at another time, nearer his end, he said to 
us present, in much brokenness of heart, ‘ J ain 
full of joy and peace, my spirit is filled with 
joy ;’ orto this effect: for, by reason that his 
speech was so weakened, several things could 
not be so well collected, which he at times 
spoke, ina tender sense of the Lord's good- 
ness ; the sense of which deeply affected some 
of us who were with him, and my heart is sor- 
rowfully affected at this time, in a sense of the 
great loss which the church of Christ (in these 
parts especially) hath by his removal. But in 
this | am comforted in a living sense of the 
Lord’s merey and goodness towards him, in 
carrying him through his affliction in great pa- 
tience and quietness, under which he was 
sweetly refreshed by the streams of divine love, 
and his cup was often made to overflow: and 
we who were present, being touched with a 
sense thereof, were comforted therein, being in 
a travail of spirit for him, and did in our mea- 
sures truly sympathize with him under his af- 
fliction, and | am fully satisfied that he laid 
down his head in peace with the Lord, and is 
gathered to his everlasting rest 


From the Monthly Review 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY of original 


and selected Publications, in various Depart- 
ments of Literature, Science, and the Arts. — 


Vol. 1. Hall's Voyage to the Eastern Seas 
L2mo. pp. 322. Edinburgh, Constable and 


Co ; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co., London 


Ir has long been a source of recret to persons 
acquainted with the habits of the less opulent or- 
ders, that although innumerable cheap works 
were daily and almost hourly circulated 
amongst them, those works were all, or nearly 
all, either insufferably dull and useless, or else 
very mischievous in their tendency. They 
were besides wholly incapable of gratifying 
that appetite for information, which has, with- 
in the last few years, spread in so extraordi- 
nary a manner through those classes of society 
that had heretofore been the least instructed. 
These abuses and defects of the cheap litera- 
ture of the country were forcibly dwelt upon 
by Mr. Brougham in his able pamphlet on the 
“ Edacation of the People ;"’ and no sooner had 
the want been pointed out than Mr. Constable's 
penetrating mind saw the remedy, which, like 
most useful discoveries, appears abundantly 
simple, though hitherto unheeded by the rest 
of mankind. 

The object of this Miscellany is to print in 


an economica! form. so as to be within the 


reach of the very poorest reading classes, a se- 
} ries of works of merit, old as well as original, 
and of such standard excellence as to command 
also the attention of the superior orders of so- 
ciety. Already several productions of high 
promise are announced ; and as we consider the 
commencement of such a vast and useful enter- 
prise a new era in literature, we take the ear- 
liest opportunity of inviting to it the attention 
of our readers 

The first volume, which, as well as those 
that are to follow, is to be published in weekly 
numbers, contains an account of Captain Basil 


Hal!’s Voyage to the Eastern Sea It m- 
prises three chapters of new matter, in addi- 
tion to what the author has already communi- 
| cated to the public in the account of his Voy- 
| age to Corea and Loo Choo. The whole of 
| the narrative taken from the original work op- 
pears in this under a renovated and improved 


form. Features of scenery and character, 
which before were but slightly touched. are 
here fully developed and raised into higher re- 
lief. Such emendations are curious, inasmuch 
as they exhibit the history of a mind matured 
to a more perfect power of observation and ex- 


pression, by a more extended commerce with 


nature and mankind. {It was Captain Hall's 
good fortune, soon after his return from the 
| Eastern Seas, to visit the Pacific Ocean, and 


to make himself acquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of the people who inhabit the Spanish 


American shores. His admirable journal of 
that voyage is too well known to require any 
commendation. The experience it afforded 
him is apparent in the greater degree of 
rest, which he has infused into the work before 
us. Almost every sentence is remodelled, not 
with a view of adding brilliancy to the style, 
but of rendering it as simple as possible, so 
that it might be easily comprehended by the 
humblest capacity 

This anxiety to be understood, and the ne- 
cessity which it unposes of adopting a lucid 
order, as well as of using plain and expressive 
diction, is another of the results, and perhaps 
not the least important one, which will follow 
from Mr Miscellany When 
authors feel that they are addressing every 
branch of the great community around them, 
they will endeavour to cx their ideas in 
language that will be intelligible to the mecha- 
nic, as well as to those whose fortunes are sus- 
tained, or whose luxuries are extended, by his 
useful labour. And this active and undisgnised 
intercourse of mind will further tend to knit 
together the social frame by new ties, to 
strengthen the natural subordination of the dif- 
ferent classes in the state by harmonizing their 
connexion, and to impart a new impetus to the 
current of public opinion, by purifying and 
augmenting the sources whence it emanates. 

Of the three chapters which Captain Hall 
has added in this edition, he first details the 
particulars of his passage from England to the 
*ckin river. We need hardly remind the 
reader, that this voyage was performed on the 
oceasion of Lord Ambherst’s unfortunate em- 
bassy to China. His Lordship and suite were 
conveyed in the Alceste, Captain Murray Max- 
well, accompanied by the Lyra, a ten-gun brig, 
fommanded bv the author, and by an India- 
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man, which carried stores for the ships of war, 
and presents for the Emperor of China. They 
sailed from England on the Uth of February 

1216; and on their arrival at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Lyra re ceived orders to go forward 
with despatches to the governor of Java Early 
in June she entered the beautiful straits of 
Sunda. Captain Hall describes this entrance 
to the China seas from the Indian ocean im a 
glowing stram of admiration. In language 
very natural to a sailor, who had been long 
tossed about by boisterous weather, he speaks 
of this region as a sort of fairy land, adorned 
by innumerable islands full of the most exqu 


site scenery, where ‘ nature seeme d to reve 
pt rpetual After coasting p 
along the south side of the straits. he ‘anel 
ed im Anyet roads. directly opposit » lit 
Malay village of that name, consist oft 
built of bamboos and w ittled ix. thatche 
over with palm-leave a + concealed 
midst p! I ull banana and other trees of 
the tropical broad-leaved tribe Here it would 
have been easy for o iuthor to have tered 
into a long dissertation upon the state ¢ f Java 
nese |} tics at the period of his Visit, a the 
count ‘ it that time on the eve bein 
re t ts Dut measure 
\ ‘ carried t etlect mu 
t t Brit ‘ it qu 
te B ( t iH t the interest of 
the subject was p dl ry. and he pt i Sin 
the e ttractive matte which his s 
larly observant eye found i tite man ers of the 
inhabitants He thus describes one of th 
monthly festivals, wh ihe chanced to 
brated im a grove of trees lying between t 
villave and the sea 
The Nlalayvs were stretched on the «ra 
formed by a broad e1re ilar belt 


an ope n spact 
of the tall and graceful cocoa-nut tree, wich 
however thickly it g 
than a feathery or ¢ hequered 
ground, softening than intercepting the 
light. The natives had placed thems Ives ina 
treble circle, the men and women occupying 
the outer part of the ring, while the children 
were squatted on the ground within. On one 
side of the circle was placed a Javanese band 
consisting of four instruments wit h 


t rows. never casts more 


hade on thy 


of musi 
slaved without ceasing while the games lasted 
were exceed 


rhe tones of these instrument 


mgly wv ild and sweet ind the taste with 
which they were struck was al all times well 
regulated, and not tm any degree boisterous oF 
savage, the accompaniment was not only very 
pleasing ™ itself, but tended greatly to heieht- 
en the romantic ¢ ffect of this curious scene 

In the middle of the ring, hich 
fifly paces wide, stood two men whe acted as 


about 


masters of the reve is. each holding under his 
arm a bundle of rattans, or canes, two feet im 
length. These worthies entertained the com- 
pany from time to tume with wild screams, mix 
ed with strange gestie ulations and grimaces 


After a short period had elapsed, during which 


these men crangued the multitude, to what 
purpose lL could not discover, two bo yout 
fourteen ¢ fitte i eoped 
ward to the cent of the aren iH ‘ h ol 
them was furnished by the managers with 
cane, and then placed face to lace, ata 
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vard’s distance from one another, they were 
ordered to begin. The first procee ding, which 
was a sort of salute, eonsisted in touching the 
ground with the rods, and waving them to the 
ompany : they then approache d. and each one 
placing his left hand on his antagonists rht 
nearly met 


shoulder. raised his elbow till it 
that of the other, overhead this movement 


rht their bodies into ¢ lose contact Botl 


broug 
were naked, witht ption of a slight blue 
cotton cloth round the w ist In this attitude 
they frequently continued Tor s¢ veral minute 
eyeing one notive with: tlie | nest attention 
the ratt extended in their right 
i j. and evide y W gtorat ivourable 
i t t the trroundil natives 
! nwhi ‘ batants with the 
na wety, ana watch 
ng tor t event | ec at this period 
it t to be heard, and 
the two direct | es to the 
dtstane f se der to leave the 
u ir mbatant \fter they 
had grappled « » other in this way for some 
time. during which they pertort ved a sort of 
waving or bending mot » with their bode 
und deser cirel m the one or ti 
ther, seeing ) mitv. gave his antage 
jist a V it vy eithe on the left side, or 
i the f the lett leg 
comp t r loud yell 
pistant w was g n, the boy who dealt 
it rang ¢ kiv backwards, m ‘order if he 
‘ i to eseape the reta ition of his antagonist, 
who wa nevi r slow t return the complunent, 
which he, in like manner, U sucee ssful. graced 
tha ream more savage than any sound 4 
+ ever to have heard before In these 
ores they were accompanied Dy the surround 


ing Ma especially whenever a blow hap 
pem d to be given with partic ular effect If a 
blow was avoided with re markable dexterity, 4 
in like manner, t stified the admuration 


shout 
of the spectators, but the distinction between 
these two eres Was quite obvious Il was so 


totally unprepared for such wild sounds, that 
blood ran cold when I first heard them, 
coming. as they did, from an armed multitude 
of people, proverbially reputed treat herous and 
blood-thirstv.’—pp. 

Captain Hall, however, adds his testimony to 
Mr. Crawfurd, 


my 


that of Sir Stamford Raffles, 


and Mr. Finlayson, in order to remove ‘this 
harsh reproach from the character of the M 
lays Indeed a piece Of evidence making 


stronely in their favour, might be derived trom 
the good temper with which a game of this 
description painful as it occasionally must have 
been te the parties engag' d in it, seems to have 
been condut ted 

Sir Stamford Raffles in his work on Java, 
and Mr. Crawfurd in his history of the Indiar 


Archipel have both given such complete 
description tthe Javanese musi and instru 
ments, that nothing remaine d to be added with 


to t 4 rotch heard a collec 
tien of those instruments at the Duke of So 
erved that the tone of them 
exeeeded in depth and quality any thing he had 


er listened to. The band whi h performed 
Captain Hall's presence consisted of four in 
trigner description of the principa 
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| 
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ne is 80 brief and clear, that we cannot forbear 
resenting it to the reader 

“ It consisted of five plates of polished metal, 
eight or ten inches long, and two broad, laid 
wooden 


horizontally across the edges of a 
trough, two feet long, and held in their places 
by wooden pegs, fixed in the edges of the trough 
The player who sat behind the frame struck 
the plates with a small hammer with his mght 
hand, while he varied the notes by touching 
the plates with the fingers of the lett. Some- 
times he raised the ends of the bars a little off 
the trough on which they rested. In this way, 
by varying the direction and intensity of the 
’ range of the sweetest mu- 
The next instru- 
ment consisted of tive burnished brass vessels, 


hlow, a considerable 


sical sounds was produced 


not unlike small ewones, about six inches im dia- 
meter, 
Hiehlander, with a small knob or bulge in the 


haped somewhat like the bonnet of a 


centre 
open part downwards, side by side, on two pa- 
rallel strings, stretching from end to end of a 
case or frame, not unlike a small sofa. Under 
each vessel was suspended an empty cocoa-nut 
shell, with one end cut off and the open part 
so that the inverted pot and the co- 
coa-nut presented their openings respectively to 

ich other, at the distance of about two inches ; 

contrivance which greatly improves the sound 


upwards ; 


Phese pots were of different sizes, and being 
truck with two stuffed sticks, vielded exceed- 
nuly beautiful tones As a running bass to 


Thesé 


instruments, a sort of drum was struck 
A gong. which measur- 
feet in diameter was suspended to a 
frame-work ; its lips or edges were 
turned slightly inwards, so that. when held ver- 
tically, it was capable of holding in the lower 
part of the rim about two pints of water; a de- 
vice used by the Javanese musicians to give 
softness to the tones of this instrument. The 
gong, which requires considerable skill to pro- 
duce its proper effect, is struck with a heavy 
soft beater, the knob of which appears to be 
formed of elastic gum, and is never rung in the 
practised in this coun- 


rapidly by the fingers 


ed three 


handsome 


violent manner 


we see 


try ; but is touched gently, and only at intervals | 


in the music, when its sonorous tones are re- 
quired to give depth to some particular pass- 
age. "—pp. 

Lord Amherst, who arrived at Anjeer Point 
on the th of June, was deprived of the pleasure 
of hearing these instruments by an odd circuin- 
stance. The chief of the district intended to 
have entertained the ambassador with a dance 
of native girls to the music of a full Javanese 
band. Some of the sailors who had been on 
shore, found amusement for 
different character. Having inflamed their spi- 
rits over some bowls of toddy, (fermented juice 
of the cocoa-nut tree.) they sallied out in pur- 
suit of adventures. The first object they en 
countered was a tamed buffalo: they determin- 
ed on a hunt; and, starting the animal to a full 
ery of Tally he! they chased it through the 
village, and alarmed all the inhabitants to such 
a degree that they ran away, and hid them- 
selves in the woods. Among the fugitives 
were the dancers and musicians, whom no pro- 
mises of safety could allure from their places of 


These vessels were placed with the | 


} altering the 


themselves of a | 
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concealment, and thus the entertainment was 
frustrated 

Nothing is more striking in those countries 
than the wonderful provision which nature 
makes for the wants of man,—the great object 


of her care in every climate. Of her attention 
and discrimination in this respect, the domesti- 
cated buffalo, just mentioned, is an instance 


A still more interesting example of her vigilant 
superintendence is seen in the tree called the 
Urania, and more familiarly ** The Traveller's 
Friend It has all its branches in one plane, 
like the sticks of a fan, or the feathers of a pea- 
cock’s tail 

“At the extremity of each branch there 
grows a broad double leaf, several feet in length, 
which spreads itself out ina very graceful man- 
ner. These leaves have the property of radiat- 
ing heat so rapidly, atter the sun retires, that a 
copious deposition of dew takes place upon 
them ; this soon collecting into drops, forms lit- 
tle streams, which run down the branches to 
the trunk Hiere it is received hollow 
spaces of considerable magnitude, one of which 


into 


is found at the root of every branch. These 
branches lie one over the other alternately, and 
when a knife, or which is better, a flat piece of 


stick, for it is not necessary to cut the tree. is 


parts which overlap, and 


side. so to cause an 


inserted between the 

slightly drawn to one 

stream of water gushes out as if 
ippropriate name 

1%, 20 

{s the Lyra was despatched 
uubassador to the English 


opening, @ 
trom a tountain Hence the 
of the Trave 

From Anjeer roac 
with letters trom the 


ler'’s Friend Dp 


authorities at Canton. She rejoined the fleet 
at an appointed station, in company with which 
she set sail on the 13th of July for the north of 


China. They steered through the straits of 


Formoso, which lie between the wreat island of 


that name and the continent. Here they found 
that the best charts which they had on board were 
utterly useless, as they * frequently stumbled 
upon large groups of islands, head-lands, and 
bays, of which no mention had ever been made.” 
Captain Hall remarks, that in this groping sort 
of navigation, they were greatly aided by Mas- 
sey s Patent Sounding Machine, “an ‘instru 


ment,’ he adds, “of the highest utility, as it 
enables the navigator to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the depth of the water, without 


ships course, or retarding her 
progress for an instant As the Lyra drew 
less water than any of the other ships, the duty 
devolved on her conumander to lead the way in 
this important and arduous service. On round- 
ing the promontory of Shantung, the fleet en 
tered the Yellow Sea, and the Lyra was des- 
patched to the westward with a letter to the 
chief of the mandarins at Ta-Coo, the proposed 
landing place of the embassy It is well known 
that this is a remarkably shallow sea. In fact, 
the brig sailed along for some time with her 
keel in the mud, which was indicated by a long 
yellow train in her wake. This extreme shal- 


lowness, however, was attended with no dan- 


| ger, as it was ascertained. by foreing long poles 


into the mud, that it was formed ot impalpable 
powder, without the least particle of sand or 
gravel. The water at every part of this sea is 


tinged by this mud with a slightly yellow co- 


Jour 


-hence its name Captain Hall is of 


| | | 
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opinion, that “in process of time the deposits 
from the innumerable streams which fall into 
this great gulf from China and Tartary must 
fill it entirely up, and that the Yellow Sea will 
become a vast alluvial district, like Bengal or 
Egypt 

After enduring a great many preliminary 
visits from the mandarins of Ta-Coo, the em- 
bassy was at length allowed to land on the %th 
of August. The squadron after that time was 
employed for five months in surveys and voy 
ages of investigation, the principal results of 
which Captain Hall has already laid before the 
public, in his account of Corea and the Loo 
Choo islands. We may here observe, that thy 
peninsula of Corea offers a wide and an inte- 
resting field of inquiry, which as yet remains 


wholly unexplored. The jealousy of the inha- 
bitants, who are perfectly Chinese im their in 
telerance of strangers, prevented the gentk 
men of the squadron from gaining any material 
acquaintance with the interior of their coun- 
try. Upon this spirit of jealou ind the nar- 
row commercial system to which it gives rise 


we find some pointed remarks, which we do 
not remember to have seen in the former edi 
tion, and which are of peculiar value at the pre- 
sent moment 

“The extreme promptitude with which we 
vere met at this remote spot. and the sys- 
tematic pertinacity with which our landing 
was opposed, not only on the contment, but 

even at islands barely im sight of the coast, cer 

tainly imply an extraordinary degree of vigi 

lance and jealousy on the part of the govern- 
ment. One can understand this better im Chi 

na, where the circumstance of a strange ship 
calling at one of the outports is a possible 

though not a probable, event; and where the 
government, instead of encouraging foreign 
trade, are perpetually on the watch to repress 
all attempts at an extension of foreign inter- 
course with their Celestial Empire. But in 
Corea, where there is infinitely less probability 

of a foreign ship ever calling, the same watch- 
fulness against foreign interference is far more 

curious 

“We need not look so far, perhaps, as the 
coasts of the Yellow Sea, to be convinced how 
slowly nations arrive at enlightened ideas on 
the subject of external relations, as there are 
not wanting individuals, and perhaps whole 
countries in Europe, who stil! maintain this re- 
pulsive Corean system to be the wisest. And 
it might be curious to trace on the globe the 
different steps or shades of liberality in this re- 
spect. Beginning with Corea and Japan, the 
least sociable of all nations, we next come to 
China, the commercial resources of which 
mighty empire are dribbled sparingly off at the 
solitary port of Canton. Manilla, which is 
strictly ruled by the principles of the Spanish 
colonial system, is but a single degree better 
Proceeding to the westward we come to Java, 
where the restrictions and monopolies of the 
Dutch are still felt, though of late somewhat 
modified. When the Straits of Sunda are pass- 
ed, a nobler field of view is opened in British 
India, the Isle of France, the Cape, and still 
farther westward, the free continents of South 
and North America. After again crovsing the 
Tradewinds, we come within the influence of 
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English intelligence on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic ; though even in these latitudes we may 
perhaps detect some anomalous views of thx 
subject quite worthy of Corea.”"—pp. 

France, we trust, will look to this, and res 
cne her fame and her interests in time from 
the stigma of that Chinese policy, which has 
hitherto governed her councils in matters of 
commerce 

Among the additions to the original work 


there is one other remark, which n itself so 
profound, and so just, and at t! me time so 
forcibly illustrated by a natural image, that we 
cannot pa ticed In the quadron 
progr ti ind westwar they h to 
thread the } ueh ani 
wh eat « nm was at a t 
necessary On or on on the Lyra wa 
wit 1 a hair's bre 1 of being lost le 
of rock over Vv h the tide w boiling fu 

but on ex ition if ad that 
th f reet rmed h ter, be nd 
which there lay a perfectly secure h ur, 
where both ships soon anchored 

* This conversion of an evil observes Can- 
tain Hall, “into an advantage, is a frequent 
occurrence in naut ffair The shoals and 
rocks which in one view threaten the 
with shipwreck, often afford him, when duly 
taken advantage of. the very means of his s« 
eurity It was the sav of a dist 
philosopher, deeply eng d in exne ital 
research that r he found | self 
topped by a difficult vhen ed 
what was usually te da failure, he was ¢ 
tain of being on the br fadiscovery. The 
same Maxim will app to the rence of na 
gation, as well as to other but it remains for 
the genius of such men as Sime nand Rennie 


to realize the promise -by converting, for in 
stance, the formidable dangers of the kidd 
stone rocks into the leading mark for Plymouth 


Sound; which tn its turn, by a similar speci 
of alchemy, is transmuted from a dangerou 
ind inconvenient roadstead, into one of the se 
curest harbours m England.’—pp. 102, 103 
We come now tothe most important port 
of this deliehttul littl volume, consisti! 
the two remainine me chapter one describin 
Captain Maxwell's attack n the battern it 
Canton, the an account of an 
interview which the author id with N ipole 
at St. Helena Whatever may be thought of 


other contaming 


the manner in which the embassy was 
ducted no second opinion. we presume, ¢ in be 
formed as to the promptitude with which Cap- 


tain Maxwell formed his resolutions, and the 
singular sang froid with which he earried 
them into effect on this 
Upon the return of the squadron to the anchor 
, 1 mouth of the 


eritical occasion 


age of Lintin, not far from the 


great river which flows ‘anton, they re- 
ceived intelligence of the f the embas 
sy, and with tt a copy of a proclamation issued 
by the Viceroy of Canton, framed in the st 
offensive mann und directing that Lord Am 
herst should not be permitted to embark in the 


river, but that he should find his way as he 
best could to the ships, which were to remain 
among the Ladrone islands, alinost in the open 
sea. in point of practice, this was a violation 
of the precedent which had been adopted on 
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the return of Lord Macartney ; and, besides, it 
was an indication of hostility, sufficient to 
touch the pride of the British flag, and to 
awaken the bravery of those to whom its ho- 
nour was entrusted. On the 7th of November, 
shortly after the squadron anchored off Lintin, 
orders were sent to Captain Maxwell by the 
Viceroy, to remain where he was, and on no 
account presume to approach the river's mouth 
These orders were communicated by a manda- 
rin, who, after turning a deaf ear to all Captain 
Maxwell's remonstrances against them, fur- 
ther added, that it was the intention of the 
Viceroy not to allow the ships to remain longer 
even at Lintin, unless, as is usual with vessels 
engaged in commerce, they procured a Hong 
merchant forthwith to answer for their good 
behaviour 

«“ ¢What is it you mean ? said Captain Max- 
well, warming a little; ‘let me hear that again, 
if you please The Chinese, not altogether at 
his ease, repeated that security must immedi- 
ately be lodged for the good behaviour of the 
ships ‘Are you aware,’ said Captain Max- 
well, ‘that this is a ship of war—King George 
the third of England's frigate the Alceste 
‘I did not distinctly understand,’ stammered 
out the mandarin, who saw too late that he 
Was in a scrape, and knew not for his life how 
to get out « fit: *] wished to be better inform- 
ed—I wished merely to learn from you what 

irgo you brought—what kind of goods to dis- 
pose of.’ — Cargo '—goods to dispose of" ex- 
claimed Captain Maxwell, rising and striking 
the table with his clenched hand, in admirably 
feigned anver— Cargo, did you say !—powder 
ind shot. sir, are the cargo of a British man-of- 
war! Did you see His Majesty's pendant fly- 
ing at the inast-head? If you did not, I desire 
you will take a good look at it on your way to 
Canton, where you may tell the Viceroy you 
have seen a flag that has never yet been dis- 
please God, while it waves 
over my head, it never shall!’ "—pp. 273, 274 

In this piping time of peace, it gives a new 
impulse to one’s blood, to hear the sound of 


honoured—and 


such words as these—the plain and stern lan- 
guage of a genuine British tar—not merely 
poken to the car, but ready to be reduced into 
action the moment it became necessary The 
mandarin and his interpreter were both amazed, 
nd a free permission of the first order for en 
tering the river was promised forthwith Cap- 
tain Maxwell waited for three or four days; 
and as the permission did not arrive, he pro- 
eeded, without further delay. on the 12th of 
November. to an anchorage a few miles below 
the narrow entrance called the Bogue. Here 
he observed a fleet drawn up in line of battle, 
to prevent his further progress; the batteries 
along the shore were filled with men; and an 
order was sent to him from the “ commander- 
in-chief”’ of the Chinese fleet to anchor forth- 
with. Disregarding these orders, he pursued 
his way up the river. The Chinese fleet fired 
upon him, but it was remarked, that they pitch- 
ed their shot either just a-head or just a-stern 
Captain Maxwell treating the whole affair as a 
salute, returned it in powder, and continued to 
sail on, without taking any notice of “the un- 
civil cannonading in his rear.” The wind, 


however, having died away as soon as the fri 


gate reached nearly to the Bogue, and within 
reach of the battery of Annanhoy, the anchor 
was dropped: “the Chinese fleet brought up 
also, but continued firing. Captain Maxwell 
then loaded one of the quarter-deck guns, and 
having directed it and primed the lock all with 
his own hands, he drew the trigger himself. 
The gun was aimed so that the shot should 
pass over the centre of the commander-in 
chief's junk. The effect was instantaneous.’ 
The crews of the Chinese vessels, and the ad 
miral himself, fell flat on their faces, and all 
opposition from the fleet was at an end. The 
same evening a breeze sprung up, which ena- 
bled the ship to steer through the Bogue; but 
she was scarcely in motion when the Chinese 
batteries were manned, and exhibited a deter- 
mination to dispute the passage. Their first 
shot hit the Alceste very hard in her bows; the 
second cut away one of the mizen shrouds, and 
went through the spanker. Captain Maxwell 
did not return their fire till he was within half 
musket-shot of Annanhoy: he then pulled the 
first trigger himself, and in an instant was fol 
lowed by a tremendous broadside, which si 
lenced the batteries without any further trou- 
ble. After this, every thing was as Captain 
Maxwell chose to direct. The cool and deter- 
mined manner in which the whole of the busi- 
ness was conducted, reflects great honour upon 
that distinguished officer; and it is manifest, 
from the tempered enthusiasm with which 
Captain Hall relates these proceedings, that 
they were precisely such as he would himself 
have adopted, had he been in Captain Max 
well's situation 

After this event, the Lyra passed up the 
river without any opposition, and the officers 
of the squadron remained several months at 
Canton, without receiving the slightest insult 
}y the way, Captain Hall observes that there 
is a remarkable similarity between that city 
and Venice 

Of course,”’ he says, 


‘IT do not speak ot 
the open squares and finer parts of Venice, for 
there is nothing similar to these in Canton 
but in all that quarter of the town, which lies 
between the Rialto and the Place of St. Mark, 
the coincidence is exact; and he who has seen 
one of these cities can form a tolerably correct 
conception of the other. The streets are paved 
: sty le—they are of the 

une width—have the same degree of light— 
the shops are just of the same dimensions and 
form—the houses are equal in height. Thx 
only difference that I could discover lies in the 


exactly 1 the same 


| signs: in China, each shop has a large finely 


japanned board, six feet long, with gilt letters, 
hanging not horizontally like ours in Europe 
but perpendicularly, and left loose to flap about 
with the wind on one side of the door. Nei 
ther in Venice nor at Canton are there any 
wheeled carriages or horses; the same method 
of carrying loads at the end of poles across the 
shoulders being practised in both places, a cir- 
cumstance which tends greatly to heighten 
the unexpected resemblance between two 
places so remote from each other, and so dif- 
ferently circumstanced.”’—p. 300. 

The embassy finally quitted China in Janu- 
ary, 1817. The subsequent fate of the Alceste 
is well known. The Lyra was sent with des- 
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Covernor-Ge 


eral to Calcutta | wards appeared to imply a recollection of tus 
ded to Madra and the 


partic ular point For instance, when he spoke 
of the probabil tv of the manners and 
the Loo-Chooans having been influ 


patches t 
trom thence she proce 
Isle ot France, ane utter 
round the Cape of Good Hope anchored it | 
St. Helena, on Wie llth of August Here | enced by the 
Capta Hall's first object was to obtain an in | he drew correct unferences as far 

Having settled 


prosperou voyage 


tions of 
t tries 


interference of other coun 
as geogt ipu 


lervieW ith Napoleon He encountered @ | ¢ s] situation was concerned 
good deal of difficulty in accomplishing fur where the island lay, he cross-que stioned me 
vislte nd. in short, he ilmost despaired | about the inhabitants with a closeness J may 
“ d to mention to Dr. O Meara call it a severity of investigation— whieh far 
hat his t Sir James Hall, the respecta exceeds every thing | have met with im any 
b! |’ of the Royal So« iety of Edin- other unstance His que stions were not by any 
bu ‘ vent some time at Brienne, at the | means put at random, but eas h one had som 
very perio t Napo n was a student there. | de finite re ference to that wit h prece ded it or 
This tact co tely changed the colour of his | was abe rut to follow If in a short tume so 
fortune B i took a great interest in | completely exposes d to his view, that it would 
every cireurnis! e relating Brienne; and | have been impo sle to have cones iled or qua 
upon the matter beim entioned to the illus- | lified the smallest particular Such, indeed, 
trious ©) this view, he app ited a time was the rapidity of His apprehension of the 
for the A r yost st ing parts of subjects wh h mterested hin and the asto 
the scene itsell ‘ iu ve in Captain Halls nishing ease with wiht h he arranged ane gene 
words ralized the few pou ts of mmtormat 1 | gave 
On ¢ the roe | 1 Bonaparte him, that he sone tun outstripped my! ra 
standing e the fire, with | head leaning | tive saw the conclusiot i was ¢ ming to i 
en fh! me na elbow resting on Live fore spoke jt, and ropbed iit ot my 
chimney-prect He looked up, and came for tory 
ward t returnil my lutation with ‘Several circumstances however, respet 
a t of or nod His first ques yn the Loo-Choo people > irprised even him 
tio What is your nate and, upon my a good at il; and I had the sat sfaction of see 
answe nd Ah Ha 1 knew you! wig more than once col tely perple xed, 
father wit ! is att Military 4 leve ot und unable to ecount for the phenomena 
Br ne—Il r him pertes ne Vv winen | related Nothing wk hum so n 
fond ol mat pirate e ¢ ‘ as their having no Point d armes he 
miu h with the yo mart f the exclanmed c'est a dire pou t de cannons—'! 
but rather with the p ts and prote t » ont des fusi! Not even muskets I replied 
anoth part of the nf . that in which | * Eh bien «ce des lances, ov, au mnetts des 
hie ved He t ny} sed I in instant, a d ares et at flee le 1 told hn they had net 
as ie eemed to expt t ie to speak, | remar ther « nor other Ni p gnara eried he 
it | had often heard futher mention with mecreasil vehemenes No, none 
the circumstance of his havi wen at Brienne rid Bonaparte, clen hing his fist ind raising 
during the period reter ed to; but had never | is vor to a loud pitch, ‘ Mais! sans armes 
supposed it possible that a private individual | comment st bat-on py. 315 
eould be ret embered at such @ distance ot We have no space for the nainder of thi 
me, the mteryv lof which had been filled with scene ind must cont nt ourse lves with Cc » 
important events Oh no, exe laim tain Halls sum wary of the impress ys wih 
ed he t not in the least surprising your | the interview '* ft upon his mind 
father was the first Englishman | ever saw Bonapatte struck me as differing consider 
and I have reecour ted him all my lle on that | ably trom the pictures and busts | had seen o! 
account - him. Hist und figure looked m h broader 
In a few s ends after making remark, | and more square larger, indeed, in every W@ 
Bonaparte sked, with a pl iyful expression f than any repres¢ ntation | had met with. His 
countenan 1s if amused W th what he was corpulency if this tine universally reported 
saving, ‘ Have. you ever ™ ird your father | to be excessive, Was by no means remarkable 
eak of me [ replied instar iv. * Very often His flesh looked, on the contrary, firm and 
re was not th least trace of! 


sharp tone, museular 


Upon which he said, in 1 
What does he say of me The manner in colour in his cheek in fact, his skin was 
hich this was spexen eeemed to demand an | more like marble than ordinary flesh. Not the 
mmediate reply, and I said that | had often | smallest trace of a wrinkle was disee rnible on 
reat admiration of the en- | his brow, nor an approach to a furrow on any 
His he uth and spi 


heard him express 


couragement he had part of his countena 


lways given to science 
ror ol the French He rits, judging fror 1 appearances were excel 
enera ly believe 


whil he was 

laughed and nodde d repe atedly, as if wratified though at this peri di it was § 
by what ¥ said | in England that he was fast sinking uncer & 
On my naming the sland of Loo-Choo to | complication of diseases, and that his spirits 
him. he shook his 4 ad as if he had never | were entirely gone His manner of speaking 
heard of it before, and m ide me tell him how | was rather slow than otherwise, and perfectly 
it bore from Canton, and what was the dis- | distinct he waited with great patience and 
tance. He next aske d its bearing with respect kindness for my answers to his questions, and 
to Japan and Man lla, by the int — n of a reference to Count Bertrand was necessary 
which three lines, in his nmoagimation he ap- | only once during the whole conversation The 
i ¢o have settled its position pre tty accu- | brilliant and sometunes dazzling expression of 
ot. 


neared 
observation he made after- | his eye could not be overlooked. {t was! 


ately, since every 
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wever, a permanent lustre, for it was only 
remarkable when he was excited by some 
point of particular interest. It is unpossible 
to imagine an expression of more entire mild- 
ness, [ may almost call it of benignity and 
kindliness, than that which played over his fea- 
tures during the whole interview. If, therefore, 
he were at this time out of health and in low 
spirits, his power of self-command must have 
been even more extr vordinary than is gene- 
rally supposed ; for his whole deportinent, his 
‘onversation, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance, indicated a frame in perfect health, 
and a mind at ease.”—pp. 320, 32) 

The day after this interview, the Lyra sail- 
ed for England, where she arrived in the mid- 


dle of October, 1817, after an absence of 


twenty months,—an interval during which she 
had traversed a distance of nearly forty-two 
thousand miles, and had visited many of the 
most remakable nations of the earth 
A work so pregnant with interest as the one 
before us, cannot fail to form an auspicious 
commencement of Mr. Constable’s Miscellany 
Though printed in a very neat style, on excel- 
lent paper, and consisting of upwards of three 
hundred pages, this little volume cost no more 
than three shillings—a price about the one- 
fourteenth of that at which the original “ Voy- 
age” was published. This remarkable cheap- 
ness will have the effect, and a most import- 
ant effect it will be, of diffusing the Miscellany 
not only among the subordinate classes of the 
omimunity, but also in those more favoured 
quarters, where juvenile works of little or no 
nerit have hitherto exercised undisputed sway. 
At least we can answer for the volume before 
us. The simplicity of the language, the sound 
and attractive character of the matter, and the 
beauty of the embellishments, conspire to ren- 
der it one of the most useful and agreeable 
books which could be offered to a young mind. 
We heartily wish the whole undertaking 
uccess, because we feel that it will be a touch- 
stone whereby we may ascertain the real ad- 
vancement of education among us, and that at 
the same time it will itself become one of the 
most efficient instruments for the still greater 
diffusion of intellectual light, as well as the 
surest guarantee for its application to those 
conservative principles of liberty and morals 
which constitute the only true foundation of a 
nation’s prosperity. The work is dedicated to 


the king 


From the Monthly Reoww 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF 
ANSPACH. Written by Herself. 2 Vols 


Seo. Colburn. 1226 


Tuere is a fashion in al! things. Some illus- 
trious, or jocose, or mad genius strikes out a 
whim; thousands and tens of thousands, born 
to imitate, run after the celebrity of the in- 
ventor, and whether it be a new method of 
curing the gout, or making a fortune out of the 
air, or of legislating for the human race, fash- 
ion is the grand impulse, sanction, and promo- 
ter, of all 
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| dence of * 


To this patroness we owe many absurdities ; 
among others, the stories of the third-rate ac 
tors, waiters, and chambermaids. In this or- 
der of production, the style is of course in 
keeping with the habits of the author. Repar- 
tees out of the approved collections are the wit, 
green-room touches of character are the life, 
and utter amazement at any thing above puneli 
on the table constitute the manners 


The present i nisthat of bi ygraphies 
This will be the most popular and permanent 
of all, if there were «2 thousand. When Alex- 
ander Stevens published his treatise, “ Every 
Man his own Punster,”’ he was justly consider- 


ed as adding largely to the comfort and inde- 
pendence of society. “ Every Man his own 
Letter-writer” was another step, yet productive 
of occasional disasters in the correspondence 

But next to the famous indepen- 
Ercry Man his own Gardener,’ the 


of high life 


| freest and most elevated is that which is new 


| the language 


asserting its claims, “‘ Erery Man his own Bio- 
grapher The phrases of “ good-for-nothing 


life,’ will cease to exist in 
The biblopolist will be the 


life,” a “ wort 


| great vindicator of the age, and the wondering 


world will discover that the lives of those fam 
and fashionable personages, whom they have 
hitherto raslily classed among the childish, the 
ridiculous, or the profligate, are actually good 


| for something 


The Margravine of Anspach, whose Memoirs 
we have now betore us, was born in December, 
1750, the youngest daughter of the fourth Ear! 
of Berkley, K. T., by a Miss Drax of Charbo- 
rough, in Dorsetshire. Her father died when 
she was but five years old. Her mother marri- 
ed Ear! Nugent, an Irishman of some pleasan- 


try, and renowned for the national talent of 
marrying rich widows 


He was the husband 


| of three, each bringing him an estate 


| and lady of the bedchamber to the Princess of 


Lady Berkley was “lively and handsome, 


Wales, mother of the late King: she had no 
love for children This want of nature was 
probable enough in a lady of the reign of Lady 
Suffolk, her relative. Lady Berkley’s neglect 


| was fortunate for her children : the Earl sent 


for a respectable woman, a Swiss, the wife of 


a German tutor of one of the family. The 
German and his wife were fixed in a house on 


one of the estates, where they took charge of 


the Margravine, and her sister Lady Georgia- 
na. Their education was plain and rational ; 
exercise, early hours, piety such as children 
could comprehend, music and languages, filled 
up their time. The subject of this memoir be- 
came gradually a graceful and accomplished 
young woman. Nature had made her pretty 
and if nature had also made her volatile, fee- 
ble-minded, and fond of pleasure, it was not 
the fault of the honest Switzer. The portrait 
in front of these volumes is very like what she 
was even afew years since,—a pretty piquante 
physiognomy, a slight and well-formed figure, 
and a manner more foreign than English, ani- 
mated and extravagantly fond of display, alto- 
gether made up what must have been in early 
life a very striking and attractive creature. 
The biography of Her Ladyship might be 
told in a few lines. She had a beoby husband, 
who after living with her thirteen years, and 
> 
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having seven children, went off with a mis- | 
tress. Her Ladyship took her revenge, and 
travelled about her friend. This friend 
was the Margrave of Anspach He was a hus- 
band, but that made no difference in the sys- 
tem of German etiquettes. His Princess at 
length “ politely died Almost at the same 
time Lord Craven, who had occupied his means 
reneral 


with 


und 


in stage-« oach driving, puguism g 
festivities of the same nature, ated, leaving 
little to be inherited but his tastes , and Her 
Lad up unmediat ly married the Margrave 
The rest of the story yore Known The 
Margrave sold his little kingsinp to Prussia, 
and came to live in England, m the ¢ urly part 
of the French Revolution ; a luc change for 
a man who had nothing t rin m the plunder 
of thrones, i who th ht of nothing but 
tueatres, run st women ot¢ 
10 itv. Br enbu i-tlow nee renown 
ed tor the re ence ot a still more public p 
sonage eu recept ‘ ai ere 
ole ry re es, a i via rave i 
bi ipp in ’ on or tt the 
throne Christen i 

Yet u this path of enjoy! there were 
occasional Queen ia tte would not 
ret e the Nat vine at cour H r Majes- 
ty hae to be uned, her reasons tor 
this formida iterdict Phe Ma vine 

forced to pe ate he { with secrety 

which had no tear of the Lord Chamberlam 
betore their eve But she seems to have borne 
up agam t those mortifications with pirit 
She gave « ers a ‘ received the dy 
ing commana ot Marerave, that “iu 
ore adrun tine Newmarket ¢ ip 
buried hin nd went abroad once more to 
rove through the Chissic and orange- 
groves, where she and it rjre d had wander- 


th were 
turn over these rambling vo- 
eccur to 


ed when they 0 younger 


We 
lumes, select 


shall now 
n ch ftragments as 


is written 


yur eye; premising that the whole 
in the most giddy, incoherent, and gossiping 


Ln poss biy be 
ishionable biography 
ters idea of her own appearance 1s 


style that « contrived by the pen 


~ ifhiecrentiy panegvri 
I received from my 


ict produces that lk 


The unpres n which 
ik of modes- 
with my 
for all that was gay 


mother's cou 
ich, contrasted 


ty. and love 


tv and timidity, W 
yatural 
and cheertul, /as¢ nated every one tn so power- 
Ful ade 
“ Jt is a ma 


no picture of me 


ter of regret to me that there 1s 
which has done 
is even like me Ihe 
spoiled, and even Madame Lebrun, 


me justice, or 
all the whole 
lengths 1s 
who has painted a three-quarters length of me, 
ha 
to the chest and shoulders 
by Romney, which was at 
House, and is now removed to Benham, has by 
no means given a just idea of either my face 
or figure. ‘The former is much too severe, and 
the latter much too large. '—Vol. i. pp 41, 12 


an arm and hand out of all proportion 
The picture of me 
Brandenburgh- 


made 


Her husband's character is rapidly sketched, 


and gives a deplorable picture of the propensi- 


ties and education of a large class of our “ for- 


tunate youths 
arly) life was one continued ramble 
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—to hunt in Leicestershire,—to drive the O» 


| ford stage,—to see a new play in London,—to 


visit Lord Craven (his relative) of Coombe 
Abbey, or Admiral Craven of Benham, were 
his continual occupations He had a 
| like to remain longer than three weeks at a 
| time at any place ; which when I had observed 
| he kissed my hand and said, ‘Till I lived with 


dis- 


| you, my love, I never stayed three days in one 
| place —Vol. i. p. 
if Her Ladyship was not deceived in the 
| opinion of her own importance she was offered 
| the opportunity of being involved in an un 
| lucky affair of state soon after her separation 
My mother at this time earnestly recom 
mended me to go to Brunswick, as suring me 
that the Duke would be ver) glad to see me 


Why she had this wish, I did not know at the 
| time But-1 afterwards discovered that the 
Duchess of Brunswick was anxious that one of 
her daughters should become a Princess ol 


which reason she was civil 
| im the extreme to the pe wile of our nation As 
| had an utter aversion to all kind of matrimo- 
} 

| 


| Great Britain, for 


and that | might hereafter 
tmy conscience might upbrard 


nial spec lations, 
have nothing tha 
me with, | positively declined the remotest in 
uction, which 


—Vol.i 


either by word or 
jem ule of her liberty 


| terference, 
} might dep 
p wo 

The Margravine, then a free 
| seems to have h id a strong idea of the horrore 
| of being bound to a husband. She arrives at 
| Florence, and astonishes the population by a 


wanderer, 


side-saddle 

« As | rode on horseback, on a side-saddle, I 

the astonishment of every body the 

ants, in particular, who passed me on the 
used to exclaim, ‘ Ah povera '—una 

poor dear creature, but one leg ') 


excited 


right sue 
gamba 
The brilliancy of the moon, which I observ 


me oi 


| 
| pea 
| 


ed when going to Florence, reminded 
what M. Carracioli had said, * Que la /uene de 
Naples valait bien le soleil d Angleterre 

“On my arrival at Venice, when passing by 


the great canal, | called to mind the words of 
the Abbe Coyer, who says that ‘ Rome est batie 
mais Venise par les dieux.” 


par les hommes, 
from the 


Having formed my own ideas of it 
different pictures | had seen, | expected to have 
found a cheerful city, but was gre utly disap- 
pointed. The imnumer ible gondolas floating 
on the water like so many cothns, and the dis- 
of the outs de of th hous 
having most of their windows 


shutters not painte d, 


mal appearance 
the fine palaces 
closed half-way by dirty 
did not torm se lively a scene 
dest ribed 


While 


as is generally 


till Ladv Craven, she strays from city 
to city, and receives all kinds of civilities and 
eallantries from men and monarchs, attracts 
of the Austrian Emperor, the King of 
whole Grand Dukes 

ambassadors, and She at length 
makes her way, In dehance of cold and storm, 
| to St. Pe tersburgh, where Catherine, then in 
| her supremacy, We leomed a woman who had 
| some semblance to herself. There she was 
| feasted in the high style of that half-oriental 
| 


the eye 


Poland, tribe of 


ind a 
ministers 


court. We are afraid that our English prepa 
ratives for foreign guests, must seem rather 
in contrast with the attentions and 


beggarly 


. 
| 
| 
| 
q 
| 


Lospitalities provided for strangers abroad in 
every kingdom :—those of the Russian court 
were quite imperial 

* The Empress was at the expense of many 
entertainments. At M. D’Ostermen’s there was 
a ball every Sunday night. At the Dowager- 
Princess Galitzin’s a supper every Sunday 
night ; besides which, Count d’Osterman, who 
was vice-chancellor, had a table for sixty fo- 
eigners every Wednesday. All these were 
paid for by the Empress , 

We like the fetes ; we dislike the day One 
of the absurdities of mankind is the passion for 
nuge precious stones :—diamonds, too hu re to 
use as ornaments, and too precaous to be kept any 
where but under double locks, and detachments 
at infantry We have had something of the 
same folly here in older times; but, it report 
say true, some of our most gigantic diamonds 
are excellent crystal; quite as good are to be 
seen for a shilling, and have the advantages of 
being much easier provided, and much less 
anxiously kept. F ce, Austria, Russia, and 
the great Mogul, were once the envied po 
essors of the largest lumps of this expensive 
muneral 

We have said that these volumes were a mere 
milange of anecdotes and rambling observa- 
tions. Nothing can be more desultory, than the 
road by which the fair author makes her way 
through the history of herself. A mention of 
her beauty gives her occasion to talk of every 


delle from Semiramis downwards. She touches 


on ¢ loquenc e, and we are sure to have several 


pages of declamation about Demosthenes and 
Cicero; Pliny the younger does not escape her, 
and Lord Chatham is her certain prey. Thus 


she totters on, sometimes amusing, always 
superficial, exhibiting the half reading of a 
French bel esprit, and the solid and ambitious 
blundering of an English blue-stocking. But as 
we are not without a portion of that gallantry, 
which it was Lady Craven's tortune always to 
inspire, if not to reward. we shall confine our- 
elves to the more amusing part, and begin by 
an anecdote of the famous Clairon, who, after 
having captivated all France on and off the 
stage, carried the remnant of ber charms to the 
mart of Germany. One evening, when Clairon 
was performing in Paris the part of Ariadne, 
being extremely unwell, and fearing she should 
not be able to get through the character, she 
had ordered a couch to be plac ed on the stare, 
to relieve her in case she should be overcome 
with fatigue 

“ Towards the conclusion of the play, her 
strength failed, where she had to express her 
despair at the flight of Phwedra and Theseus, 
and she fell lifeless on the couch. The quick 
perception of Mademoiselle Briland, who played 
the confidante, suggested the idea of occupying 
the scene by a jeu de theatre. She tell at her 
feet, took her hand, which she bathed with 
tears. Her words, slowly articulated, gave Clai- 
ron time to re-animate; and rising, she threw 
herself into the arms of her confidante. The 
audience, in tears, acknowledged this mutual 
intelligence by the loudest applause.’’-—Vol. 1. 
p- 219. 

Clairon was an old woman when she came to 
besiege the thrones of Germany, and she was 
ninety before she died. Nothing couh be more 
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profligate than her life, yet she perpetually 
complained of the delicacy of her feelings. She 
was like all the French women that ever ex'st- 
ed, a “ martyr to her sensibilities.” Of what 
nature these sensibilities were, in her peculiar 
instance, may be concluded from the fact, that 
in Paris she limited herself to three lovers at a 
time, “ one of whom,” as Lady Craven says, 
* she deceived, one she received @ la dérobée, 
and one she left to live on sighs.’ 

The picture of foreign manners thus given, is 
of the same colour with all that the world has 
60 long known, of the extreme and unblushing 
vice of the continental courts, little and great. 
Mistresses openly, and even ostentatiously ex- 
hibited ; miserable intrigues of every kind, licen- 
tious and politic ; wretched expedients to keep 
up this profligacy, and, as the result of the 
whole, public and personal meanness, folly, cor- 
rnption, and degradation Are we to wonder 
that the French revolution, mad as it was, 

n let loose to scourge and tram- 


hould have be 


ple upon those base and scandalous voluptu- 
ivi 

Clairon lived in due Parisian and prostitute 
pomp at the court of Anspack. Your French 
tootmen in livery, with a madame femme de 


chambre, valet, laequey, and that grand indis- 
pensable, a French cook, made but a part of her 
expenses. tler wines were fromthe Margrave’s 
cellars; she gave petits soupers to the Prince 
and his population, and altogether drew despe- 
rately upon the “ Chamber of Finances” of this 
kinedom of square inches. But a perilous com- 
petitor was at hand 

“ It was at this period of her grandeur that ? 
made my appearance at Anspach;” thus an- 
nounces her triumph the author ofthesevolumes 
* As it was impossible for Clairon to be blind 
to the sincere regard which the Margrave had 
for me, it was of course to be expected that my 
presence should rouse her feelings, and prompt 
her to attempt to work upon the Margrave by 
very means in her power 

This declaration is explicit enough on the 
part of one lady. The other was all on flame, 
ind blazed forth immediately in one of those 


turgid. silly, and affected rants, which some 
1 of nature and 


persons pronounce the perfecti 
oratory! 

Clairon takes the unhappy Margrave to task 
in the true heroine style:—* Your unbridled 
passion for a woman, whom unfortunately you 
alone do not know, the overthrow of your plans, 
and my destiny , your ¢ ntire disregard for the 
public opinion! the licentiousness of your mo- 
rals, your want of respect for your own age and 
dignity, have obliged me to discover in you 
either a vicious soul,” &e. She then proceeds 
in the language of “ injured innocence,” to tel! 
him, that “ his inhumanity, &c. have not caused 
a change in her line of conduct; that by her 
silence, particularly on the subject of his mis- 
tress, and by his leaving her house, she had 
prevented the completion of her injuries! That, 
however, now the veil is fallen, she discovers 
herself to have been the miserable victim of 
his egotism and various fancies; adding, in the 
true Madame d’Epinay jargon, that “ he had 
not blushed to appear before her eyes as a ty- 
rant, wishing to assassinate her by torments 
just heaven! are you the man whom [ have 
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of virtue and so on 


held up as the model 
tortured sensi- 


through four or five pages of 
bilities,” and French nonsense 

Lady Craven now eclipsed every thing at 
Anspac h. The Margrave’s wife, a princess of 
the Saxe-Cobourg family, wes a poor si kly 
full of etiquette and disease The 
fully alive 


supremiac Vy; 


creature, 
Englishwoman, young, pretty, ind 
to the uncertainty of all ¢ arthly 

more than a match for the French actress, of 


course threw this unhappy princess of silence 
and sourkrout to an unme usurable distance 
The Margrave, who seems to have had a 


strange passion for the relations of paternity, 
now found her anew name He had called Cla: 
ron “ his mamma,” he now ‘ ulled Lady Craven 
‘ his child.’ Her Ladyship, prob ibly not liking 
this affinity, called him “ her brothe: And 
altogether, allowing for the little difference 


that will occasionally disturb the best dome 
tic arrangements, they made avery gay and 
harmonious family-party 

We gladly turn from this view of society, to 
some of the anecdotes W 1 relieve the gene 
ral gossipping The following gives a plea- 
sant idea of the nonchalance of the reat. mm 
lands where a man ts thing unless he a 


The Prince of Bevern had 


king or a prince 


served in t Seven Years’ War, as a volun- 
teer under Frederic. After the taking of Dres- 
den. three or four thousand Austriar isoners 
enlisted in the Prussian service, rather than 
go into confinement. ‘They were formed into 
regiments, one of which was given to the 
Prince 1 he King wa soon alls repulsed 
before Prague, and the Austrians wa ked off, 
toa man. The Prince, left without his regi 
ment, dared not report tlis summary Ceser 
tion to the King, but took care to keep his 
sight. At length he was asx Where was 
his regiment? —*‘‘ Gone off, Sire was the 


answer —* And you may 
the King 

Lady Craven has had the merit of proposing 
a grand political measure,—the r 
will scarcely conjecture wh it the 
of Denmark! It would have been 
us. “ much more worthy ot those thre¢ 
monarchs, the Emperor of Germany, the Em- 


King of Prussi 


Engi sh reade 
p rtition 


she tells 


august 


a, to 


press of Russia and the 


have divided the Danish dominions among 
them, than to have torn im pleces the kn 
dom of Poland, ‘already dissevered by ites 


Of course, the 


es already, 


tine divisions mstanes 
of Poland being torn in pie much 
lowered the honour which they might have 
won, by breaking up as jlid and united king 
dom 

But Her Ladyship goes through the whole 
cutting up of Denmark with the sang froid 
of a thorough stateswoman, and tells us, that 
had a general arbitrator been appointed, he 
might have given the island of Zealand to 
Russia; and the Sound, with the West India 
islands, to Prussia; the Danish fleet, and Nor- 
way, with a free trade up the Zaltic, between 
Norway and Prussia; and to the Emperor, 
Holstein, Jutland, and all their dependencies 
on the Continent, with, as Her Ladyship very 
justly observes, “eternal oblivion to Danish 
polities 

It must be allowed that this dissection ts 
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very prettily done, and im @ style worthy © 
anv Cabinet-minister existing. Yet the hint 
is probably borrowed from the projects of 
that grand cutting-up period, when an empe 
ror was emperor indeed, just before that 
furious revolution, wihuch, among its evils, 
brought the good of teaching an emperor that 
he might be no more than a man What other 
kingdoms conrenent to the military powers of 
Germany and the north might have been in 
tended for this anatomy, ! 
the past. But it is not impossible that her la 
dyship’s project might have been realized long 
before this. and Russia and Prussia have found 
the Danish fleet and the Sound so essential to 
their « that “Danish politics woulc 
have been indeed buried in oblivion, "—in ob- 
livion with man, but not with that Eterna! 
Power of judgment and justice that scourges 


an 


now @ question ot 


mforts, 


the ambition of the covetous and the bloody, 
that will demand fearful retribution for every 
drop of innocent blood spilt on the road to m1 


hallowed domination, and that, whether He 
decrees this stern atonement by the devasta 
and disgrace of the land, or the burning 


or the deeper curse of contested 


tion 
of a capital 
ssions and civil war, will inflict it to the 
The malediction of Poland has al 
ready lain heavy on the heads of Prussia, Rus 
sia, and At Their armies slaughtered, 
their people spoiled, their capitals in the hands 
of the insolent enemy, the “ iron entering into 
all have followed that most san- 
guinary and guilty aggression Whether thes 
have been yet pardone d, or have yet to under 
eo a deeper and final punishment, time, and 
ibly no remote time, will tell 

Lady Craven repeats the often-told story of 

Lord Thurlow's answe! to the Dissenters, whe 


suce 
uttermost 


stria 


their souls, 


vlicited h vote for the repe il of the Test 
Act: —* When you were uppermost, you kept 
us down, 80 how that we are uppermost, we 


vill keep you where you are This answer 


has. we think, been denied, but it is character- 
istic of his lordship 
There are some allusions to the fortune of 


the onera peopme, of wh 


m her ladvship speaks 


with something of envy. After the saying o! 
an old Sicilia robleman, that “female dan 
cers never had any genius, because thei 
minds fell inte their limbs, and their greatest 


standing remained in their feet, she 


contradiction, that where the ques 
tion is concerning their interest, they are 
eagles Vv e genius soars to rise to a rapid 
fortun Phe poetry of the figure 1s itse li 
lmost a panegyri She then gives a sketch 
of the s of those “ eag! for whom 
history find » humbler name. Madame 
Coupe. the figurante, retired from the oper: 


with all the honours of the dance The entre 
chet proc 1 her 25.000 livres a-year! Ma 
le Lest a name, as it would seem, 
itrical productiveness, in fol 


demoist 


of undying Lie 

lowing the graces, attained a brilliant fortune ' 
L’Allert rumed o7 ‘y one prince to be sure, it 
vas not her fault that she did not proceed fur- 
ther in the art, for he was the only one 


France to ruin: her companions had already 
arranged the affair of finance with all the rest 
Guinan held a court, beside 
she was looked upon as sut 


Mademoiselle 


“spectacies 


— 
— 
| | 
| 
| 
4 4 
4 
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prisingly moderate: for she spent the Prince | 
de S—— only 100,000 livres a year for her | 
| 
| 


table, and 50,000 under that general, curious, 
and indescribable head, her menus plaisirs! 

After those little hints of the advantages and 
honours of theatrical propersities, we cannot 
be surprised that Lady Craven had a strong 
propensity to theatres. Her anecdote of the 
court-tailor, which we dare not repeat, shows | 
the happy ease of those manners which our | 
fair countrywomen, from fifteen to fifty, are 
now vividly studying on the Continent 

Old Prince Kaunitz was once to the travel- 
ler in Germany, what old Voltaire was to the 
traveller in Switzerland, a regular head in the 
chapter of anecdote. Both were coxcombs, 
and both deserving of contempt from the pub- 
lic that turned both into wonders. Kaunitz, 
a fop of the first water in his youth and middle 
ure, became a miserable and troublesome ego- 
iste in his old. Selfishness, the natural pro- 
duct of courts, becomes a part of soul and 
body in a despotic court. Kaunitz, at the 
time of Lady Craven's visit, was nothing more 
than a disgusting and insolent old woman, 
eaten up with self-conceit and gourmandise 
At his own table he was “ particularly fond of 
venison.” No man who expected to get or 
keep any thing in the whole compass of 
the empire, of course, “dared to ask to be 
helped to venison twice.’ An English offi- 
cer, however, unacquainted with this vulgar 
etiquette, or probably, and rightly, not caring 
a straw about it, had the hardihood one day to 
send up his plate for a second slice. Kaunitz 
was perplexed, perhaps whether he should ba- 
nish him from the imperial confines, or merely 
prohibit him his table for ever. “ Upon such 
vecasions,” says her ladyship, with a gravity 
worthy of the emergency, “ | generally look 
down, but on this [ fixed my eyes on his, and 
said, ‘ Excusez, un soldat Anglois aime lé cerf, 
et nen trouve pas souvent There never 
was such athing done before! Gourmandise 
itself yielded to such unexpected courage 
Kaunitz smiled, and gave away the “ second 
lice” forever. The whole table-full, who had 
watched this delicate piece of diplomacy with 
palpitating bosoms, “ were delighted with me!” 

The officer did not understand French, and 
we look upon this as the luckiest part of the 
performance, as Prince Kaunitz might have 
ery rapidly discovered the inconvenience of 
this insult, and the empire might have lost the 
oldest puppy in Europe 

The Margrave at last, sick of sovereignty, 
and possibly afraid in that age of seisures, for 
tt was about the commencement of that revo- 
lutionary war, to which we have had so fre- 
quent occasion to allude, that his little terri- 
tory would be swallowed up by some of the 
great devourers, who were open-mouthed on 
ill sides of him, sold his principality to the late 
King of Prussia, and wisely embarking his per- 
son and property in the fortunes of England, 


left the Continent. 

Here, however, matters are not managed 
with so much deference to the tastes of the | 
noble and royal; and His Highness’s house- | 
hold affairs began to be treated with a want of | 
ceremony equally surprising and afflicting to | 
the Marerave hed to ! 


e seems to have w 


bribe off the newspapers, but her ladyship, 
knowing the world better, told him that this 
would be only throwing his money away, and 
hoped that they would go the length of libel. 
This would have undoubtedly been the most 
adroit mode of turning the tables imaginable. 
For thus her ladyship would raise the supplies 
upon the enemy, and instead of bribing, would 
possibly be bribed 

The Margravine’s first salutation on reach- 
ing England was certainly embarrassing: it 
was a letter signed by her three eldest daugh- 
ters, and couched in these words 

“*With due deference to the Margravine of 
Anspach, the Miss Cravens inform her, that, 
out of respect to their father, they cannot wait 
upon her!” 

Nothing could be more explicit. 
was “ worse behind 

“The next affront that I met with was a 
message sent by the Queen to the Margrave, 
by the Prussian minister, to say that it was not 


But there 


her intention to receive me as Margravine ot 
Anspach 

She had also made the attempt to be re- 
ceived as Princess Berkley! To her applica- 
tion on this point answer Was returned! 

Court-honours were now out of the ques- 
tion; and the Margravine devoted herself te 
much pleasanter and quite as rational things, 
to fétes, dances, and private theatricals: she 
turned her pen to translations of French farces 
and interludes, and thus wrote The Princess 
of Georgia, The Twins of Smyrna, Nourjahad, 
and several other pieces for the theatre at 
Brandenburgh-House. She wasa musician, and 
composed some pieces. She knew, of course, 
the whole crowd of those pleasant men, the 
Hares, Selwyns, Andrewses, and Colmans, 
who flourished forty years ago, and who have 
thrown our day into dulness, a thousand de- 
grees deep in comparison. The old dramatist 
Murphy lived near her, and sometimes told 
her stories 
his day and every day before him, even stole 
one of her plays, and was on a footing of box- 
lobby jesting with her highness. Charles Fox 
gave and received repartees in her presence ; 
and at the head of a household of thirty ser- 
vants, a Gerinan prince, and sixty horses, no 
thing could be happier, more busy, or more 
brilliant than the Margravine 

She had all the family-animation to sustain ; 
for the Margrave “never talked on polities, 
He must have been a 
very profound person. But his wife talked for 
him, and sometimes on the oddest of all sub 
jects as referred to the individual; for in- 
stance, “I remember I once gave my opinion 
to Beckford upon the subject of love. As we 
were alone, he asked me to give him a defini 
tion or explanation of love; as he believed, he 
said, that I must have seen more of the effects 
of that passion than any other zeman?” On 


nor religion, nor love 


this dialogue we venture to make no comment 

The world has already heard, we might have 
upposed, all that it could ever hear of John 
son, but the Margravine gives some tragments 
of him stil He one evening took it into his 


capricious head to defend drunkenness; and it 
must be owned he defended it in a manner not 


nwoeorthy of hus theme lic supposed me tA 


Sheridan, worth all the wits of 


. 
‘ 
* 


2 


be walking in the street, and attacked by a 
drunken man, and ended by saying, ° she might 
push him mto the ke nnel with her little finger 
and how unpossibl 1 man to do 
* whom this little finger could 


it must be for 
much mischief 
repel 

It had been observed, that tt was“ 
that Johnson would suffer Davies the bookseller 
to write Garrick’s life Johnson replied, with 


surprising 


great disdain, “ I think Mr. Davies the book 
seller is quite equal to write the life of David 


G irrK 

But he wae sometimes 
excuse of pungent phrase 
Lucan’s, on 
ladyship rose and paid him so high comphi- 
ments: he stopped her by saying Fiddle 
faddle, Madam,” turned his back upon her, and 
left her standing by herself in the middle of the 


insolent without the 
At a party of Lady 


Johnson's being ounced, her 


me 


room 


Fox. who loved to enlist all the women in his 


politics from a Covent-Garden apple-woman 
up to the Duchess of Devonshire, one day came 
in. crying out “ A miracle, a miracie Craven, 


10 never t ll yesterday opened his lips in the 
} } 


wl 
He then deseribed 


House of Lords, spoke 


yeech which Lord 


with much good humour, 2 
Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 


und had ended bv asserting 4s a fact 
Lord Craven 


had made 


something of his own Inve ntion 


rose, to the tonishment of the whole house 
Loud murmurs of disappr ‘bation at Lord Sand- 


assertion had pass d into a deep silen¢ 


wich 
to give audience to a peer, who before had 
never uttered a word. Lord Craven looking 
steadfastly at Lord Sandwich, exclaimed 
«“ Thats a lie! and immediate ly sat down 
again. The house burst out into a convulsion 
of laughter 

The next ane dote exhibits a feeling whi h 
we should not readily expect in a conaueror 
and of all men, in a Fren conqueror The 
night before the battle of Rancoux, Marshal 


Saxe was sitting in his tentin profound reverie 
MI. Senac who alone was with him, mquired 
the cause of his reflections The Marshal re- 


plied, in the verse of Andromache 


‘ Songe, songe, Senac. a cette nuit crue le 


Qui fut pour tout un pr uple une nuit eter- 
nelle, 
Songe aux cris des vainqueurs, songe aux 


cris des moura! 


Dans la flamme ¢touties, sous le fer expirans 


He added, a moment after, “ And all these sol- 
diers think nothing of this The meditation 
was as manly and n itural as it was melancholy 
ind true 

His semi-royal birth, for he was the il 
mate son of Augustus the Se cond, King of Po- 
land. constantly stimulated him tos wvereignty 
But he had come into the world at a perverse 
time for this kind of ambition 
later might have given him his choice of half 
the thrones of Europe, and extinguished the 
fortunes of Napoleon in the splendours of his 


legiti- 


own 
His first idea was to erect Courland into a 


monarchy, and to make himself king. In this 
he failed. He then had a nobler object in his 
grasp and flung it away, nothing less than the 
crown of Russta. In 1726, the Duchess-dowa- 


Half a century 


| swer 
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ger of Courland had fallen in love with him 
and he might have married her But his negli 
gence was too palpable, and she finally abjured 
the too general lover. But in 1730, the Duchess, 


who was niece to Peter the Great, was illed 


to the Russian throne Her lover then flew 
back. but it was too late, and, with his repulse, 
dreams of conquest that ine luded Turkey Per 
sia, India, and all the wid besides, vanished 
into the air 

This warlike visionary then lowered his ima 
ginations, and thouglit of collecting the Jews 
into a sovereignty He next proyected a king 
dom in the Brazils, then thought of Corsi 


and finally died a subject, and a victim to expe- 


riments, which the foreign manners and more 
than feminine knowledge of the Margravine 
allow her to hint atin surp! gly explanatory 
terms 


Burke on a poem of Mr 
have not 
lone time, 


An encomium by 


Jerningham’s is recorded here 


seen any thing se well finished a 
said Burke he has caught fire by appro ich 
ing in his perthelion so near the 
ical system Her ladyship adds, 
never liked Burke's conversation it 
flighty We will allow, that if it was all like 
this her ladyship's aversion was perfectly jus- 


un of our poet 
that “ she 
was tos 


tifted 
mixes together, with infinite 


Her highness 
Scipio, Cicero, Pitt, 


Wilkes, Thurlow, 
Christina of Sweden, Oliver Cromwell 
Horne Tooke. She throws them up with the 
promiscuousness of an ¢ irthquake, and treats 
them with as little ceremony. Of the last ind 

vidual she tells, that on his trial he baffled Thur 
and Kenvon. which is true enough for he 
Kenyon, we 


ana 


low 


«ss than either 


had more acuten 

are told. never forgave this discomfiture But 
Thurlow. who probably had no objection to see 
his sional brothers made ridiculous illed 


in Tsun Mr. Tooke,” said he, “ J 


lection which gives me pain 


on ‘Tooke 


have but one ree 

_with his habitual bile answered, * You 
ire a fortunate man, my lord, for you have 
heen Attorney-General, Lord Chancellor, and 


‘onscrence 


Keeper of the King’s The con 
yn was not broken off by this sneer, for 
trlow was of course prepared 
Attorney-Ger ral,” replied he, “ | must con- 
fess to you, that | was prevailed on to act 
against you, and against my own feelings, for 
had always an esteem and friendship for you! 
«“ Jam aware of it, my Lord,” was Tooke’s an 
I was with you the day before the pro- 
cecution against me for a libel on the King's 
troops in America, and at that time you made 
me a promise to perform your duty with impar 
tiality, and without rancour Notwithstanding 
this, you laboured with all your might to con- 
vict me.” —* It is true, Mr Tooke,” said Thur 
low. “ Il acknowledge it, and [lament it. Se 
now, good morning, and farewell.” “ Stay my 
Lord,” said Tooke: “ if I could not escape you 
then, you shall not escape me now.” “ What 
is it you mean ¢ exclaimed Thurlow: “ I fear 
on earth, nor shall you threaten me 


versat 


which Th 


no man 1 
with impunity.”—* I mean, my Lord, that you 
shall stay and dine with me."—* No; I will 


eome to-morrow.” He kept his word, and thev 
remained friends during life 


(| 
$34 
j 
i 
| 
| 


How much of this curious rencounter may 


being characteristic. Her Highness was cer- 
tainly not led by any personal partiality to 
vive Tooke credit even for the humble honours 
repartee 

She describes him as one whose rancout 
was dreaded and abhorred; who took a pecu- 
liar delight in looking for errors and blemushes, 
and enlarging them by his fertile imagination 
into every kind of mental deformity. The sin- 
rularity of his disposition made him “ neither 


an enemy to vice, nor a friend ta virtue He 
would see the one oppressed, and the other ex- 
tolled, withont any sensations but - those 


which might create an occasion for him to 
take advantage of either 

It is not impossible that if this character 

should be true, it was like most characters, 
chiefly the result of the painful circumstances 
n which Tooke had placed himself in the be- 
ginning of his career. An unlimited passion 
to be a public man, inconsistently with the ha- 
bits and purposes of his sacred profession, a 
ense of superior acuteness, and a Conscious- 
e that all the avenues of that ambition 
which he loved, were naturally closed upon 
him, made him peevish in private lite, and 
tierce, hazardous, and revolutionary his 
more general and ostensible career. An ac- 
omplished scholar, a dexterous sophist, and a 
ready and pungent conversationist, Horne 
Tooke undoubtedly made the great and com- 
mon mistake of conceiving that the talents o 
the table were the talents for the noble requi- 
sitions of public eminence. 

His first experiment on that wider scale 
proved to his associates, if the conviction 
came more slowly to himself, that he was not 
made to be a national champion. He wanted 
coimprehensiveness, power and dignity of mind 
he would have found it more congenial to him 
to make his way by sap than by storm. In the 
presence of such men as Burke and Pitt, Fox 
ind Sheridan, his light would have been not 
merely rivalled, but cast into utter and disas- 
trous eclipse: the minute adroitness of the so- 
phist would have been beaten down, and tram- 
pled by the magnificent march and athletic 
weight of the great champions; and his criti- 
cisms and repartees would have been forgot- 
ten in his extinction. His effort in the House 
ot Commons was altogether contemptibic: it 
threw his associates into dismay ; but it sur- 
prised no one who had reflected on the infinite 
ditference between dexterity and vigour, be- 
tween the pungencies of familiar conversation 
and the stern and lofty demands of debate in 
national council 

That Horne Tooke was a remarkable man 
ss not to be denied; that he must have become 
superior, in debate, at one time or other, to 
nine-tenths of that miscellaneous and most in- 
eloquent assemblage who settle the affairs of 
the land, will be readily conceded. But it is 
no less unquestionable, that he would have 
been to the last only a third-rate figure. Even 
before the mob he was feeble: the verbal keen- 
ness and minute ingenuity of his mind were 
the direct opposite of those large and vigorous 
faculties which impress great bodies of men; 
and on the hustings, beside Fox and Sheridan, 


be true, we cannot say, but it has the merit of 
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he shrank into sneer, sarcasm, pun, nothing- 
ness 

Even his literature, on which his only hope 
of legitimate fame must stand, was narrow, di- 
minutive, and hypercritical. His “ Diversions 
of Purley,” palpably the work ofa subtle mind, 
is also, as palpably, the work of a perverted 
judgment. Its mixture of politics and philo- 
logy not merely detracts from the usefulness 
of the performance, but throws ridicule on the 
understanding of the writer. It has, of course, 
nearly passed away from all sober study; and 
is now looked into chiefly for the amusement 
of those who can be diverted with the defini- 
tions and divisions of exploded faction; with 
the laborious burlesque of serious things, and 
with the eccentric abuse of talent and time 

The latter part of these volumes is a pasti« 
cio of anecdotes of Napoleon, Desaix, the Mar- 
grave, and every body in the range of Her 
Highness’s hearsay 

We had known that the late King of France 
was a scholar and a bel esprit. But we are 
here let into the arcana of his royal authorship 
When Monsier, he wrote a comedy, in three 
acts, ** Le Mariage Secret,” which was, we be- 
lieve, a translation from the “ Clandestine 
Marriage,” and which he wished to have re- 
presented under the mask of his Secretary 
Ducis, the imitator of Shakspeare @ la Fran 
caise. But Dueis, secretary and Frenchman 
as he was, was too nervous about his reputa 
tion to let it take its chance on the same ves 
sel with a Bourbon. He declined the honour: 
another less scrupulous secretary was found; 
the play was pertormed, and Monsieur” was 
h ssed by deputy 

Under the name of Morel, he had two operas 
performed; * Paminga,’ and the “ Caravane 
du Caire,’ to which Gretry contributed that 
pleasant music, which was all-popular with the 
French parterre. He also penned politics, 
which were published in the Journal de Paris; 
and eriticised in the other journals as keenly as 
if the name of the whole blood royal were sub 
scribed to them. But to criticise kings, or those 


who may be kings, is among the hazards of 


journals, and some of them are supposed to 
have fallen under the displeasure of Louis 
for having observed on the lucubra- 


| tions of Monsieur le Comte de Provence 


At length, the Margrave died. He was in 
his seventieth year. His relict’s description of 
him is not the most brilliant of all conceptions ; 
but he had merits not unworthy of the sove 
reignty of any little German principality 
“ His complexion was fair, his hair brown, his 
eye blue He fenced, rode, danced, and was 
a good shot, “ played well at billiards and all 
games,” and, besides, “ played the violoncello 
This was an extensive round of accomplish 
ments, and worthy of his native throne. The 
Margravine plesantly enough adds, after an in 
spection of so many years, that “had he been 
in a class of life to have chosen a profession, 
she would have advised the stage!’ She was 
probably quite in the right. 

We are told that the late King of Prussia 
executed a bond to the Margravine of 2000/. a 
year to be paid to her after the Margrave’s de- 
cease. This bond was ratified by the present 
king. Nothing could appear more liberal 


& 
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But, unfortunately, “not a shilling has ever 
been paid!’ The Margravine’s first idea was 
to take an action in the English courts, and 


bring his Majesty of Prussia into the hands of | 


Mr. Scarlett. But she had a due horror of 
law. Rothschild, who is ready with a contract 
for any thing, offered to contract with her for 
the arrears, but, after some negotiation, she 
declined the offer, relying on the Prussian ex- 
chequer. We consider Her Highness as ill- 
advised on this occasion. She appears to have 
lived in a state of great discontent with those 
important things, the newspapers, and to have 
been married, by report, over and over again, 
on the first notice of her widowhood, to ail 
kinds of persons “from princes down to pri- 
vate individuals But the event proved their 
error, and she now continues oscillating be- 
tween Italy and England, enjoying life with 
the pleasantry of a foreign belle. and we hope 
with the comforts of an English lady. She has 
had her day: it was an amusing, and certainly 
not a very innocent one. She has now turned 
her life to its best account by writing it; and, 
thongh it contains many exceptionable pas- 
sages, indeed so many as to render it unfit to be 
admitted into any family-circle, which ts yet 
free from the contamination of foreign man 
ners, we cannot deny to the author the merit 


of having written a work in other respects | 


hiehly entertaining 


y Garett 


From the London Liters 
THE WREN; A MANX LEGEND 
BY MRS. FRANKLIN 
l 
Waar is that sound so soft and sweet, 
That like a seraph’s music pours 
No echo can those tones re peat— 
It dies along these rocky shores 
And what that form of beauteous mould 
So light it seems of woven air, 
While flinging odours rich and rare 
From clustering locks of elfin gold 
When shines the moon with placid beam, 
Amid her rays those ringlets stream 
That form, those eyes of azure light, 
That fairy harp of witching tone, 
To garish day are never known, 
But ope, like modest flowers of night, 
When all his ruddy beams are gone 


And many a knight, of valour proved, 
Had heard that harp’s enchanting spell, 
Had seen that fairy form, and loved, 
And long pursued o'er heath and dell ; 
As still the lovely sorceress led, 
Had follow’d to the murky cave, 
Had plunged amid the roaring wave 
That closed in darkness o'er his head! 
And see, she bids the moonbeam rest 
More softly on her snowy breast ; 
And as she bathes in silver light, 
She wakes a purer, loftier strain ; 
For lo! a victim comes again, 


And well she knows the dauntless knight 
A princely game, nor lightly slain. 


Lhe Wren, a Manx Legend. 


Yet came he not in nightly pride 
His noble steed, his squires dismist, 

His leashed hound is by his side, 

His hooded falcon on his wrist 

He gazed not on those witching charms 
Yet if a cautious glance he stole, 

Sir Gawaine’s was no icy soul 

His kindling frame her beauty warms 
Yet in the blue of that soft eye 
A frozen coldness seemed to lie ; 

And he who nearer looked, might trace 
Tears gath¢ ing there that scorn’d to flow 
Young Anger in that heighten'd glow, 

Or see that more than mortal face 
Pale with the throb of inward wo 


4 
Again she tuned her lyre, again 
Awakes its most resistless tone 
But lo! she hears an answering strain, 
Less sweet, but loftier than her own 
As Gawaine tunes the vocal reed, 
Her lyre drops useless from her hand 
Vanquish'd and sad awhile she stands, 
Then bounds away with arrowy speed 
But never conquer’d in the race, 
Sir Gawaine urged on fruitless chase 
He seized her by her flowing hair; 
He casts her on the rugged heath; 


He draws his falchion from its sheath, 
While pointed at her bosom bare 
The lifted weapon threatens death 


» 
It falls—but on no female breast— 
Dilated was that phantom fair, 
And now, in glittering armour drest, 
A knight stands sternly frowning ther: 
And Gawaine’s unpolluted sword, 
That wept to shed a woman's blood, 
Now aids its master’s kindling mood, 
And thirsts to quell that form abhorr’d. 
Fierce was the combat, and at length 
Each panting own'd his failing strength, 
Though parrying still each adverse blow 
But Gawame summon’d all his might, 
Resolved at once to end the fight, 
He struck—but blood refused to flow, 
Though wounded sunk the elfin knight 


6 
He sunk, but soon a nimble deer 
Rose where the warrior seem’'d to die 
And launching forth in full career, 
Oft tost his crested head on high 
One instant fixed in new surprise, 
Soon Gawaine’s hand the leash unbound : 
Forth springs his keen his matchless hounc 
And on the fainting stag he flies ;— 
Again his prey has vanish'd there 
An eagle wing'd the middle air, 
And soar’d so boldly and so high, 
It seem’'d he flew to meet the sun, 
Whose ruddy beams e’en now begun 
To purple o'er the dark blue sky, j 
And clouds that veil’d the mountains dun 


‘. 
But Gawaine's falcon swifter flies, 
Nor fears to grapple with his king ; 
In vain with anger-beaming eyes, 
And mighty beak, and flapping wing, 
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But on a fir-tree’s pointed height 

She perches, half-conceal'd from sight, 
And human voice and words surprise 

From that small frame the listening knight 


4nd dreadful cries, he threats his foe | 
His wing th’ intrepid faleon tore | 

He falls, the king of air no more 
Yet scarcely touch'd the ground below, j 
Ere all his spreading plumes were gone:— | 
Forth flew a little wren alone, j 
Scarce seen amid the brightening sky ; 


* Desist! yon rising orb of gold 
At once thy power and mine controll'd. 
For secret crimes in fairy-land 
Condemn‘d to roam this barren strand ; 
Alone, for many a weary year, 
My joyless steps have linger'd here 
One only pleasure glads my mind,— 
To work the wo of human kind, 
And lead to death or endless shame 
‘The race through which my sorrow came 
Thou! thou alone, hast foil'd my wiles, 
Thou only seorn’d my fatal smiles: 
Compell'd in borrow’d shapes to flee,— 
My endless hatred waits on thee 


‘Loved by heap'd with 
wealth, 

Vith faine and fortune, youth and health, 
While England’s fairest maidens all 
Contend thy hand to lead the ball, 

List thy soft converse, and decline 
All coarser flattery than thine, 
C red still by mortal wight 
in tourney or in fiercest fight, 

Vhine shall be still a joyless heart, 

That shares no bliss thy words unpart ; 

The smiles on that gay brow that glow 

Shall never gild the void below, 

Till one of fairy race shall join 

Her fate by marriage bonds with thine 

Then must my power, my curse expire, 

For Fate controls my deathless ire 
‘For me—I know my fate—to die 

By thine accursed progeny 

Chis day, that saw me vanquish’'d lie, 
Must every year behold agen, 

On these black shores, the fairy wren, 
While hundreds scour each barren heath 
To work one helpless creature's death.| 
Wo to the fate-devoted bird 

Whose cry that luckless morn is heard, 
And wo to me, whene’er the dart 

Of skilful archer reach my heart!” 


thy sovereign, 


Thus spoke the wren, and more she tried, 
But in her throat the accents died, 
Sunk in a low and plaintive cry, 
A short but pleasing melody . 
She left her perch, and soaring high, 
Vanish'd amid the cloudless sky ; 
But her last accents left behind 
\ dreadful weight on Gawaine’s mind ; 


* “Alluding to the old fairy tale of Sir 
Gawaine’s marriage.” 

t “ The chase of the wren is still pursued in | 
the Isle of Man on the anniversary of the day 
when the fairy is supposed to have taken re- 
fuge in that form, and numbers of unfortunate 
birds have fallen victims to the superstition.” 


Vor. VHI.—No. 46. 


That fatal day, without reliet, 

Gave him to glory, but to grief, 

For, seatheless, (though he win the fight) 
No man may cope with fairy might.” 


From the Moathly Rericw. 


A MANUAL OF CLASSICAL BIBLIO 
GRAPHY ; comprising a copious Detail of 
the rarious Editions; Commentaries, and 
Works critical and tlustrative ; and Trans- 
lations into the English, French, Italian, Spa- 
nish. German, and. occasionally, other Lan- 
guages; of the Greek and Latin Classics. 
By Joseph William Moss, B. A, of Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford. 2 vols. Sve. London 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1225. 


Tur glory, as our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel would term it, of the inven- 
tion of bibliography, is, we believe, the exclu- 
sive property of the moderns. We hear of no 
classical De Bures, Dibdins, or Mosses. In an- 
cient times, books of any kind were of too diffi- 
cult acquisition for people to be very curious 
about editions. Ptolemy Philadelphus exhi- 
bited certainly something of the spirit of 
a modern collector, and of the genuine taste 
for what is rare, and for edttiones principes, 
which distinguish the true bibliomaniac, when, 
on borrowing the works of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and the other great Attic writers from the Athe- 
nian people, he had correct and elegant tran- 
scripts taken, which he sent to the proprietors, 
retaining for his library the probably far infe- 
rior old editions. It is probable, however, that 
the Egyptian monarch merely acted so more 
from an anxious desire after genuineness and 
accuracy, than from any solicitude about form 
or antiquity ; proceeding, as is most likely, on 
the principles of those persons who faney that 
a London or Paris edition of Tasso, or Dante, 
for example, can never equal in correctness 
those that issue from the presses of Florence or 
Milan 

The ancients, however, had some idea of 
getting up books well, and there was often a 
vood deal of diligence displayed about pumic- 
ing, lettering, and ornamenting their volumes. 
Tibullus gives the following directions for pre- 
paring what we might style a dandy volume, 
which he was sending to his mistress Newra, 
as lovers of the present day, for nothing is new, 
might present the lady of their affections with 
a handsome Forget-me-not, or Literary Sou- 
venir 


[utea sed niveum involvat membrana libellum, 
Pumex cui canas tondeat ante comas ; 

Summaque pretexat tenuis fastigia charte, 
Indicet ut nomen, litera facta, meum : 

Atque inter geminas pingantur cornua frontes ; 
Sic etenim comtum mittere oportet opus.” 


And Martial, if we recollect rightly, may be 
consulted with advantage on the same subject. 

There is, doubtless, a pleasure in book-col- 
lecting, which none but book-collectors know. 
How delighted are they when carrying off in 
triumph some venerable black-letter, with its 
illaminated capitals and silver clasps, never te 
be unclosed saye for the purpose of exhibition ' 
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How they pant to become the envied posses 
sors of some of the halfpenny ballads of Eliza- 
beth’s days! Heartily did we enter into the 
feelings of the worthy Jonathan Oldbuck, when 
recounting the various ingenious expedients by 
which he became possessed of ballads and El- 
zevirs, his morning and evening walks to the 
Cowgate and Canongate, and his anxiety lest 
the threadbare student of divinity should be a 
prowling bookseller in disguise. It is truly a pret- 
ty pursuit, something more important than con- 
chology, and we should find no fault with it, were 
itnot for its tendency to lead away useful minds 
from more valuable matter; for, unluckily, 
when a man has got a passion tor titlepages, 
he is exceedingly apt to stop there, and to be- 
come careless about the contents. Still the 
collector is not without his merit in the repub- 
lie of letters, for as he is of a laying-up disposi- 
tion, he saves many a precious fragment docu- 
ment and treatise from oblivion, and thus pro- 
vides stores for the antiquary and historian 
Little respect as we may entertain for book- 
collecting, we are by no means without a due 
sense of the value of bibliography We know, 
that did it not exist, the student might often 
wander in uncertainty, unbenefited by the la 
bours of those who have preceded hin, using 
bad or indifferent editions, when the good were 
to be had. Who does not feel the want of a 
classed catalogue inthe British Museum?’ Even 
in a philosophical point of view, bibliography 
has its use. As we delight in tracing the gra- 
dual progress of some met 
the rude and clumsy form given to it by the 
first inventor, to the point of comparative per- 
gradual improvement, it may) 


hanical engine, trom 


fection which, by 
have attained 
traces with del 
creat chef-d aurres of antiquity, from the bold- 
the the mutilation of the 
princeps, to finished state of im- 


finally © the philosophic mind 


ght the gradual progress of the 


incorrectness, 
that 
provement to which they have gradually ap- 
proximate d beneath the critical acumen of the 


ness, 


scholars of the xteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and attained in the editions of a Heyne 
or a Schw muser 

Still the bibliegrapher, as such, notwith- 


standing the utility of his labours, sits on one 
of the lowest fi for patient 
industry is almost his only claim to our praise 
We therefore regret to see a young man of Mr 
Moss's talents devoting himself thus, primis ab 

to this so inferior a br literature 
Moss, by an injudicious piece of vanity, 


of literature ; 


annis inch of 
Mr 
informs us, in a note to his preface, that in 
[x24 he a minor; and hints, that if his 
work had appeared in that year, he might as 
such have claimed the indulgence of the pub- 
lic. We can tel] Mr. Moss, that though he 
might have claimed, he would not have merited 
that indulgence. Had it been a poem, a play, 
a romance, or any work of the imagination, in- 
dulgence might have been fairly claimed and 
given ; but the case is very different with a 
Manual of Bibliography. For a mivor to un- 
dertake giving an account of al) the editions, 
translations, &c. of all the authors of antiquity 
s rather a bold attempt; and few will be dis- 
posed to allow him any other merit than that 
of a compiler from the labours of his predeces- 
In fact, this does form nearly the sum 


was 


sors 


| by whom he 


| household 


| writers ons 
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of Mr. Moss's claims. He talks, indeed, as 
having consulted three thousand volumes, and 
he probably has inspected as many title pages ; 
but of how many works, except those of 
Brunck, Dibdin, and Co., can he say with the 
learned Howard, “I have read this edition 
over carefully ?” We fear, of very few indeed 
We are, however, disposed to think well of 
Mr. Moss's attainments. He appears to be ac 
quainted with the principal modern languages ; 
indeed, from the manner in which he speaks of, 
and decides on, some Polish, Danish, and Swe- 
dish translations, we are apt to suppose that 
he is familiar with those little known tongues. 
Ofhis English style we do not think so highly ; 
his study of the great originals of antiquity 
does not seem to have benefited him much in 
this particular ; and many a “‘ man of one book” 
is greatly his superior in expression. He is not 
always grammatical; and he adopts occasion- 
ally a style of very offensive flippancy, which 
does not sit well on a grave bibliographer. We 
would advise him to abstain from such compo 
sitions as this : ** It is said to be, by some critics, 
superior to the of Schrevelius, who 
(poor fellow), because he happened to be a 
bookseller’s hack, and a little wnder the weather 
(though, perhaps, either a very sound or 
profound scholar,) has been rather cruelly treat 
ed, and sometimes not with very great justice; 
by others, at the head of whom stands Burnam, 
without rhyme or 


edition 


not 


is damned 
reason 

For omi some editions we were pre- 
it would not be just to expect, in cases 
tions are as numerous as the leaves 
But we 
cannot excuse the passing over unnoticed av 


1ons Ol 


where ed 
on the trees, a « omplete enumeration 


whose names are as familiar to us as 
such as Silius Italicus, Or 
pheus, and the Alexandrian writers, three only 
of whom are As they are neither 
ience or romances, we know not 
what plea of justification Mr. Moss can make 


thors 


words, 


noticed 


| for such omissions as these 


| dus, in 1518 


It is by no means our wish to find fault. The 
Manual is certainly a useful work, and very far 
superior to that of Mr. Dibdin. We shall 
therefore go through a considerable part of it, 
making such observations as occur to us, en 
deavouring to supply some of Mr. Moss's omis 
sions, and also noticing some editions which 
have appeared since his work has been printed 
We must, however, previously hint to the au- 
thor, that he ought, either at the beginning or 
the end of his work, to have given some notice 
of the different of the Greek and 
Latin classics that have been published toge- 
ther, such as Stephens’s Poets Greeci, the 
Tauchnitz, and the Regent's We 
are particularly surprised at his silence as to 
the latter, which are still in progress, and pro- 
mise to be the most cx mple te and elegant edi 
tion of the classics which has appeared in mo- 
dern times 

Eschylus was first published, in &vo., by A'- 
This is the editio princeps, and 
is styled by De Bure “a beautiful edition.” 
Mr. Moss observes, that it is not an excellent 
one ; which we may easily believe, as it wants 
several pages at the end of the Agamemnon, 
and beginning of the Chephore, a deficiency 


ollections 


Cl issics 
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fhat was not supplied until the edition by Vic- 
torius, in 1557. Canter, in his edition of 152, 
first restored, from the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
the opening lines of the Chephore. The edi- 
tion of Schatz is justly described as the editio | 
optima. There appears in this country a great 
disposition to depreciate the labours of this 
learned editor, and, we think, with very little 
reason. Schiitz certainly has an amazing pro- 
pensity for emendation, and there are few pas- 
sages that he does not think he could make 
better; yet as he does not often introduce his 
conjectures into the text, they are mostly harm- 
less, and are not seldom happy ; and as to the 
arrangement of chorusses, that we take to be 
purely a matter of taste ; for in no two editions 
of any of the Greek dramatists, do we find 
an exact accordance in this point ; consequent- 
ly, a reference, when the edition is not speci- 
fied, can only be regarded as directing the in- 
quirer to within ten or a dozen lines of the pas- 
of which he is in search. In Schitz’s 
edition, we consider,on the whole, that Au.schy- 


save 


lus may be read—and no existing poet is more 
worthy of attentive perusal—to the greatest 
advantage. We know not whether the Bishop 
of Chester will now continue his labours on | 
this poet to the end. An edition of the entire | 
works of #schylus was published by Wellaner | 
in 124, at Leipzig, in 2 vols. &vo | 

The old editions of Msop are curious on ac- | 
count of the number of various fables by diffe- 
rent authors which they contain, and of the 
numerous wood-cuts with which they are 
adorned. These cuts illustrate the state of the 
arts, as well as the modes of thinking of the 
time, and may have furnished many a useful 
hint to artists in later periods : as in the strange 
picture by Fuseli of the Serpent tempting Eve, 
the tempter is represented with a human head, 
a fancy evidently derived from a wood-cut in 
old editions of the Vulgate. The Naples edi- 
tion of sop, of 1485, in Latin and Italian, is 
much sought after by the curious, on account 
of its wood-cuts, and the allegories, which are 
considered to be directed against the court of | 
Rome. The first edition of the Greek is that | 
ef Accursius, printed at Milan, in 4to., about 
14-0. The best edition is that of Paris, =vo., | 
In10, by Coray, with the Greek scholia 

It is to be regretted that this charming col- | 
lection of apologues is not more generally em- 
ployed as a school beok. The Greek 
pure and so simple, and the fables themselves 
interesting, that we thik none could be 
mentioned so well calculated to answer every 
purpose of classical instruction. From the no- 
tices of the numerous translations of sop, (in 
which La Fontaine might perhaps have been 
included,) we cannot refrain from extracting, 
for the entertainment of the reader, the title of 
a translation published in London, in &vo., 
without a date. It runs thus 

“The Fables of Esope in English, with all 
his life and fortune; and how he was subtyll, 
wyse, and borne in Greece, not far from Troy 
the great, in a town named Amonio: how he 


is 80 


so 


was of all other men most diffourmed and evil- 
shapen: for he had a great head, a large visage, 
long jawes, sharp eyen, a short neck, crok- 


| and others 


backed, great bely, great legs, large feete ; and 
yet that which was worse, le was dombe, and | 
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could not speake ; but, notwithstanding this, he 
had a singular wit, and was greatly Ingenious 
and subtyi! in cavillations, and pleasaunt in 
woordes after he came to his speache. Where- 
unto is added the fables of Avian, as also the 
fables of Poge the Florentyne, very pleasaunte 
to read.” Vol. 1. p. 29. 

The editio prenceps of Anacreon was printed 
by Henry Stephens, in 1554, when that illus- 
trious typographer was but twenty-six years of 
age. Wr. Moss gives from Beloe’s Anecdotes, 
a curious account of the suspicions, and of the 
plausible arguments by which they were sup- 
ported, of Stephens having forged the collec- 
tion. These arguments are of course very 
strong and convincing, as arguments always 
are in support of an ingenious hypothesis; but 
an unlucky fact brought to light by Fischer, in 
his third edition of Anacreon, makes the whole 
vanish into smoke. Fischer informs us that 
Joseph Spaletti found in the library of the Va- 
tican a manuscript on vellum, which among 
other things contained the Odes of Anacreon, 
and which was evidently written in the tenth 
century So much for ingenious theories 
The best edition is that of Fischer, printed at 
Leipzig, in 1793, with very copious notes. 

We must now notice what we conceive to 
be a very unjustifiable omission in Mr. Moss; we 
mean that of the Greek and Latin Antholo- 
gies, works containing some of the most 
charming effusions of the classic muse extant 
Of the Greek, there is a fine old edition print- 
ed at Frankfort, containing the notes of Bro- 
There is an excellent edi- 
tion by De Bosch, in four vols. 4to., and one 
containing the text of Brunck, and the com- 
mentary of Jacobs in 18 vols. &vo., Leipzig, 
1794, and another in four vols. 8vo., trom the 
Palatine manuscript by Jacobs in 1813. A 
pleasing selection by Edwards has lately been 
published in London, in one vol. vo. Of the 
Latin Anthology, the best edition is that, cum 
notis variorum, of Burman, in 2 vols. 4to., 
Amst. 1759—1773. One was published in 
Is12, in one vol. #vo., by Ast. 

The account given by Mr. Moss of the diffe- 
rent editions of Apollonius Rhodius appears to 
be very correct We cannot but express our 
regret, that this agreeable poet is not in sufli- 
cient request in this country to justify a reprint 
of the edition of Beck We will take this op- 
portunity of observing, that Mr. Moss should 
have mentioned more particularly than he 
does, the portable editions of the classics pub- 
lished at Leipzig, so valuable to those whose 
finances do not extend to the purchase of the 
more costly editions. Mr.dfloss has here no- 
ticed the T'auchnitz edition of Apollonius; but 
that printer has published nearly all the Greek 
and Latin classics, in a portable form in lomo 
A much superior edition, in paper and type, iu 
l2mo., edited by Dindorf, Passow, and other 
eminent scholars, is now passing through the 
press at Leipzig, and is published in this coun- 
try by Messrs. Black and Young 

As Aratus cannot justly be called a writer 
on science, we think Mr. Moss should not have 
excluded him. The best editions of this classi¢ 
are that of Buhle in two vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 
1793, and that by Mathiw, including also Era- 
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tosthenes, and Dionysius, in one vol. 8vo., | 


Frankfort, 

It was to be regretted, that almost up to the 
present day, there was but one edition of Aris- 
tophanes, which the scholar could use with ad- 
vantage. We shall of course be understood to 
mean the very valuable one by Kuster, printed 
in folio at Amsterdam, in 1710. Brunck pub- 
lished his in 1781—1733, which we are inform- 
ed “is the very best edition of this comedian 
that has yet appeared Of this we are by no 
means certain On the contrary, we are dis- 
posed to regard that of Invernizius, founded 
on a manuscript cf the tenth century, which ts 
preserved at Ravenna, as offering the best text. 
It is followed by volumes of notes, &c. by Beck 
and Dindorf, which have already arrived at the 
eleventh volume, and we cannot take upon us 
to say how many are to follow. Schiitz is pub- 
lishing an edition of which but two volumes 
have as yet appeared; and we are happy to 
find, that one of the most spirited publishers of 
classical works in this country, Mr. Priestly, 
has announced an edition in four vols. =vo., 
with a new text, and scholia revised by Profes- 
sor Bekker of Berlin. This edition is to be 


accompanied by the annotations of Beck, Bent- 


ley, Brunck, Elmsley, Porson, Kuster, and 
others, and it promises to be the best edition 
of this valuable poet ever printed in this coun- 
try; for the Oxford reprint of Brunck, in Is10 


is about as wretched a spec imen of typography 
as ever issued from a press, only to be exceed- 
ed by a London edition of the same author, by 


the same printer in 1-23. With respect to a 


translation of Aristophanes into English, we 


are disposed to regard the task as hopeless 
Our comic blank verse seems a little too heavy, 
and our rhymes are, we think, a little too bril- 
liant to be usefully employed pur- 
pose. In light, or moral satire, 
exhibit to our taste a point and vivacity, which 
we cannot of the rhymeless 
measures of the ancients. Mr. Mitchell's at- 
tempts are, however, pleasing, and his excel- 
lent notes (attendants, by the way, which no 
translation should dispense with,) greatly tend 
to elucidate lis author ; but we are disposed to 
look rather more favourably on the specimens 
of Mr Frere 

It were idle at this time of day to give an 
opinion on the merits of Aristotle. He has 
long since taken his station among the first 
order of minds; 
serve, that we should, with all our heart 
consented to a great portion of his works being 


fi r suc ha 
modern rhymes 


discern in any 


have 


sunk in the gulf of-oblivion; and joyful should 
we have been to have received in exchange | 


some half-dozen comedies of Menander and his 


contemporaries, and a few of the spirit-stirring 
strains of Alewus. Mr. Moss devotes far too 
much space to the enumeration of the contents 
of worthless old editions of this author, editions 
which few, we are certain, will ever look into 
The Bipontine editors began at the wrong end 
they should have entered on another arrange- 
ment; and if they had got out the really valua- 
ble part of this philosopher's works, the re- 
} 


mainder might have been purchased to com- | 


plete the set. As it is, these five Bipontine 
volumes may be bought cheap enough, and 


will do to fill up a vacancy on the shelf of a li- 


but we must be allowed to ob- | 
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brary,—reading them is quite out of the ques 
tion. -We have excellent editions of the Poet- 
ies, Rhetoric, and Politics; and a good edition 
of the History of Animals (a valuable and cu- 
rious work) has been published by Schneider, 
| in four vols. Svo., in 1811. The former works 
| have been well translated; and we should like 
| to see a good translation of the last, and some 
| of Aristotle's other writings on physical sub- 
jects. Mr. Moss has omitted to notice the 
translation of all the works of Aristotle, in 
nine vols. 4to., by the celebrated Thomas Tay 
lor, an omission that does not much surprise 
us, as, anticipating the cold reception the work 
was destined to meet, only seventy-five copies 
were printed. Few learned men, perhaps, 
ever laboured to so little purpose as Taylor 
Athenwus the most curious, the most amus 
ing, and one of the most valuable writers o 
antiquity, has been fortunate in his editors 
The editio princeps of 1514 is one of the Al 
dine classics, and is priced by Mr. Moss at two 
guineas and a half. We once saw it sold at ar 
auction for half-a-crown. The first edition 
with a commentary is that of the illustrious 
Casaubon, Geneva, 1597, in dne vol. folio. Ot 
the accompanying commentary the value has 
been long since recognised by the learned, and 
it continued the only useful edition of Athe- 
neus until Ik01—1807, when the excellent 
edition of Schweighaeuser appeared in 14 vols 
=vo. The first five volumes contain the text 
and amended translation, the eight following 
| ones the notes, a selection of the best of those 
of Casaubon, and additional ones by the editor, 
and the fourteenth is devoted to indexes. Ap 
index gracitatis was promised, but has not yet 
| appeared. It is curious, that no European na 
tion except the French has attempted a trans 
lation. ‘There are two in the French language 
both extremely bad, and even the laborious 
| German appears to have hitherto shrunk from 
the task. In our own country, Hayley long 
| ago wished for a translation, and the wish has 
| since been repeated. The task would doubt- 
| less be a difficult, and perhaps not a very pro 
fitable one. The great quantity of scraps of 
| poetry scattered throughout it has certainly an 
| 


appalling look ; but our heroic and tragic blank 
verse would answer well enough for the hexa- 
meters and tragic iambics, and our comic verse 
for the comic iambics: the lyric fragments 
might very well be rendered in short measures 
of the same kind, such as are employed by Mr 
Dale On whole, we 
think, it might be executed by a good scholar 
and ready writer, in a very moderate space ot 
time; and as there should be a judiciously se 
lected body of notes, we conceive that whoever 
would execute it would bestow a most valuable 
present on the unclassical, and on many of the 
classical, members of the community. People 
in general little know the mine, from which 
have been extracted those details of ancient 
life and manners, that have interested and 
amused them in periodical journals. 

Mr. Moss has omitted some of the earlier 
editions of Ausonius. The best are the Del 
phin of 1730, and the Bipontine of 1785. This 


in his Sephocles the 


| poet is in so little repute that he makes no 
part of the editions of the classics published by 
| Tauchnitz and others, and he has never beer 
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printed in this country. The Abbé Jaubert is 
the only person who has ever translated his 
entire works: sixteen of his Idylls were made 
English by Sir Jas. Beaumont, and published 
in 1620 

On Bion and Moschus we shall merely re- 
mark, how inexcusable Mr. Moss is, for totally 
omitting to mention the very excellent edition 
of the Paetw Minores Greci, published by Pro- 
fessor Gaisford, in 1824, in four vols. Svo.; a 
work which may be regarded as the best edi- 
tion of the different poets contained in it. The 
Poete Minores of Winterton is also passed over 
n silence 

Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius generally 
go together. There is no good edition of them 
in a united form ; but there is an excellent one 
of Catullus by Doering, a pupil of Heyne, and 
of Tibullus by Heyne himself. Propertius has 
not been so fortunate, as according to Klag- 
ling, his late editor, Kuinél performed his task 
ut very indifferently. There has since ap- 
peared an edition by Lachman, which is well 
spoken of on the Continent. None of these 
poets are ander any great obligations to their 
translators, except Catullus, who certainly 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Lamb. 

No writer since the restoration of letters has 
teen more frequently printed, or has engaged 
the labours of more learned editors, than Cice- 


the editio princeps of his entire works. Mr 
Moss gives a very full deseription of the con- 
tents of this edition, and in a note from De 
Bure, a rather ludicrous account of the embar- 
rassments of the editor, Minutianus, about his 
dedications. The first portion of Cicero's 
works that was published, comprehended, we 
believe, the Officia and Paradoxa, which were 
printed in folio by Fust and Schoeffer in 1465, 
and which is one of the most celebrated edi- 
tions in the annals of typography, Ulustrious 
lor its type of a peculiar character, and for the 
‘perfect curiosities’ of Greek characters 
which head the chapters, almost illegible even 
to those who are skilled in perusing ancient 
Greek type. Cicero has had good editors, to 
say nothing of the “numbers numberless” of 
separate editions of his various works. Olivet has 
civen a most magnificent edition of the entire 
of his works ; Ernesti a most valuable one, ac- 
companied by his celebrated Clavis Ciceronia- 
na: the multifarious Beck commenced one in 
1795, of which but four volumes have appear- 
ed; and Schitz has lately given a very excel- 
lent one in 20 vols. 8vo. The entire works of 
Cicero have not been translated into any mo- 
dern language, but separate translations have 
been made of most parts of his works. Inthe 
British Museum may be seen the “ Boke of 
Old Age,” to which is annexed the “ Boke of 
Freendship ;’ the latter translated by that ac- 
complished nobleman, Tiptoft Earl of Worces- 
ter, unprinted by Caxton, in the year 1451, the 
first of Cicero's works which appeared in an 
English dress. Thisclassic has since been the 
means of procuring us one of the most elegant 
translations that we possess: we shall easily be 
understood to mean the delightful versions of 
Mr. Melmoth, translations grateful even to 
those versed in the original. 

Claudian is a charming poet, too little read 
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in this country, in which his works were neve: 
printed until they formed a part of the “ Re- 
gent’s Classics.” The Rape of Proserpine has 
been more than once translated. Mr. Moss 
omits the curious old edition of this poem, 
printed in folio at Utrecht in 1473, as is sup- 


| posed, and which, consisting of but sixteen 


leaves, may be had for ten guineas. 

The scholar has long been without a com- 
plete edition of the works of Demosthenes, no 
really useful one existing but that of Reiske, 


| contained in the Oratores Greci. This defi- 


ciency will, however, speedily be supplied, as 
Schafer is publishing an edition of this illustri- 
ous orator, with a revised text, with the notes 
of Taylor, Reiske, Wolf, and others, and the 
apparatus criticus of Reiske. The last volume 
is expected to appear in the course of next 
month. Priestly has, we find, announced an 
edition of Demosthenes and #schines, edited 
by the Rev. W. S. Dobson, with a new text, 
selected from those of Wolf, Spalding, Bekker, 
Buttman, Taylor, and others. Reiske’s text, 
we are told, has never been adopted ; but it has 
been collated, and the variations given. The 
notes of nearly all the commentators, and some 


| of great value, now first published from MSS., 


ro. Milan had, in 1408, the honour of giving | 


will follow, as also various readings, indexes, 


&c. This work will be succeeded by those of 


all the remaining orators and sophists, on a 
similar plan. The character given of Dr. Le- 
land’s translations by Mr. Moss, from the con 
temporary reviews, particularly from our own 
Journal, is just. Those translations are cer 
tainly extremely good. That of the Reverend 
Philip Francis has also considerable merit 

We will just stop at Dion Cassius to remark, 
that the editio princeps, printed by Robert Ste 
phens, has long been the theme of bibliographi- 
cal praise for the splendour of its typagraphy, 
and that the editio optima of Reimar, 2 vols 
folio, 1750, is “one of the most correct and 
valuable Greek works ever printed.” 

English scholars have done more for Haly- 
carnassensis than for the other Greek histori 
ans. A very fine edition, edited by Hudson 
was published at Oxtord, in 1704, and an ex 
cellent translation, by Spelman, in 175s 

Epictetus we are sorry to find totally omit 
ted. Though of little bulk, he has had the 
honour of being edited by both Schweigheuser 
and Heyne. 

It is not quite settled which is the editio 
princeps of Euripides. Mr. Moss and the ge 
nerality of biblographers assign the post 
of honour to a Greek quarto, without note or 
date, and containing only four plays, which 
from the resemblance of its characters to those 
employed by Alopa in his editions of Apolloni 
us Rhodius, Callimachus, and the Anthologia 
they consider to have been executed by that 
printer at Florence, about 1493. There is a 
copy in the Bodleian Library, which was held 
in high esteem by Porson. A copy of it has 
brought 11/.5s. The first edition of the en 
tire works of Euripides is that printed by Aldus 
in 1503. it is considered valuable, though 
Brunck says it was not taken from very good 
MSS. A copy may be had for five guineas 
English editors of this poet, have not, in gene 
ral, been very successful. The old folio of 
Joshua Barnes does not now rank very high ; for 


Joshua was not a man of taste and no other should 
edit a poet Musgrave’s edition isin no repute, 
but Porson’s labours, as far as he went, are re- 
spectable The edition of Beck and Mathie 
are deserving of the high reputation they en- 
joy; but the one forthe scholar is the Glasgow 
edition, in 9 vols. Svo., one of the most com- 
plete editions of a classic ever published 
tions of single plays are numerous, many of 
which have been omitted by Mr. Moss We did 
not perceive, for instance, in his list the name 
of Seidler. What a precious dunce must he 


Edi- | 


have been who edited the small edition, printed | 


by Bliss in 1811, and has given the text from 


Barnes 


The Father of History has been always, as | 


he well merits, a favourite with scholars, and 
scarcely a single bad edition of him has been 
sent into the world. The edrtio princeps was 
given by Aldus, and it is considered one of 
the most correct he ever printed 
Camerarius are The 
H. Stevens is esteemed one of his most cor- 
rect works. That of Gale, the first English 
one, is justly termed by Harwood “ an excel- 
Even the foul-mouthed Grono- 
vius is not undeserving of praise. Wesseling, 
Schafer, and S« hweigheuser, need only 
named; and volume of Mr 
Moss's work has been printed, Professor Gats- 
ford has sent forth an excellent edition, w hich 
eontains the various readings of the Sancroft 
MS. The Herodotus to lis 
translators are not so great as to his editor 

Littlebury’s is very indifferent; and though 
Beloe’s sells, we cannot say we mu h admire 
it. It does not remind us of the curious gos- 
sipping old traveller. Larcher’s French trans- 
lation is very valuable ; 


first of 


good ones 


lent edition 


since the first 


obligations of 


Those of | 


and there is in Italian | 


an old one, by the Count Matteo Maria Boiar- | 


do, the cele brated author of the Orlando Inna- 


morato, who must have perused the marvellous | 


tales of our venerable author with singular de- 
light 

From the Father of History we pass to the 
Father of Poetry. to whom Mr Moss devotes 
67 pages of his work. Like all other biblio- 
graphers, he expatiates with rapture on the 
beauties and pertections 
printed at Florence in l4ss, 
superintende nee of Chalcondylis, which * bijou 
may, we find, be had for the 


of the editro prenceps 


in folio, under the 


typographique 
small sum of £42 
in an extract from the amusing and instructive 
Curiosities of Literature, that Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches, did actually plan the p wssibility of 
making a nut-shell edition of Homer; but as 
the thing has never been done, it was rather a 
work of supererogation in Mr. Moss to notice 
it.—the hint, however, may possibly not be 
thrown away on Mr. Pickering Clarke's edi- 
tion is spoken of in terms of just praise. The 
edition by Ernesti, founded on Clarke's, is the 
best edition we have of the entire works of 
Homer. The excellent Heyne, one of the 
most tasteful and judicious editors that has 
ever fallen to any poet, we are happy to find 
still retains his high rank in this country ; and 
the person who has not read the Iliad in his 
edition has but an imperfect idea of its sense 
and its beauties. Would that another Heyne 


In a note we are informed. 


rose to devote his labours to the Odyssey’ | 
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The Glasgow edition of is noterti 
for its typographical accuracy, each proof 
sheet having read six times. Bishop 
Lowth detected but one error in it. The opt 
nion is becoming pretty prevalent that the 
Iliad and Odyssey are not the productions of 
one mind: this has been pushed very far by 
the learned Wolf, who holds that of the two 
works a part only was composed by Homer; 


been 


that the remainder was the production of the 
Homerid# and other bards. and that Pisistra 
tus and his family were the first who arranged 
them. This is, perhaps, going too far. R P 
Knight supposes that the [liad was composed 
by one person aud the Odyssey by another 
and various additions made to each by the 
rhapsodists. ‘The omtssion of the very curious 
edition of the two great Homeric poems by 
this gentleman, in what he conceives to have 
been their original form, with all their digam 
mas and the spurious passages omitted, 1s per 
fectly inexcusable in our learned bibliographer 
Mr. Moss has been rather negligent, too? on 
the subject of the Hymns: he has passed with 
out notice the separate editions of the Hymn 
to Ceres (a poem ¢ onceived to be so fraught 
with mystery by Creuzer and others) by Ruhn 
ken and Metzcherlick. It seems also ‘to have 
escaped him that the Batrachomyomachia, 
Hymns, and Epigrams were published with 
Oxford in 1815. With the 
translations of Homer, notwithstanding the 
merit of some, we are by ne 
Unlearned readers are stil! 


the Scholia at 
high poets 
means satisfied 
without the means of forming a just concep 
tion of the character of his poetry Can it be 
that the English language ts ine apable of giv 
ing back his likeness, or may we still hope to 


ichieved ¢ 
s his second volume with Ho- 
has devoted a most dispro 
portionate share of the work, not less than 
109 pages, by which injudicious proceeding 
we atterwards find Virgil, who ts certainly de 
serving of a more detailed account, huddled 
inte 23, and Xenophon inte three. We would 
with pleasure have exchange d his long notices 
of the Italian translations of Horace, fora lit 
these last. Considerimyg, 
editions, translations, and 


see the adventure 
Mr. Mo pe! 


. towhom he 


tle more detail on 
however, that the 
commentaries of Horace have been so multi 
plied Mr. Moss appears to have succeeded to 
lerably well in his enumeration 

For any information concerning Iswus, the 
student will consult the Manual to little pur 
pose 

In the article on Juvenal and Persius, we 
noticed the omission of the curious old Juve 
nal printed at Paris in 1493 by George Vuoll! 
Cadensis. It is improperly called by Mattaire 
a French translation, though its title is Textus 
Juvenalis sine Commento. We also missed 
Cramer’s Commentaries on the Satires of Ju 
venal. In 1825 a new edition appeared of Ju 
venal, with notes by Weber 

The account of Livy seems very complete 
There was a new edition of Drachenborgh = 
edition, and edited by Kreysig, published at 
Leipzig in 1823, and another by Goeller, wit!) 
his own notes and those of Jacobs, in 1x22 

Could Mr. Moss have been ignorant that 
there was an edition of Lucan by Schreveliv- 
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tt was published in London in 1818. He also 
takes no notice of the Leipzig edition by We- 
ber in I1=22, in 2 vols. Svo 

There are various editions or parts of Lu- 
cian, all of which are unnoticed,—such are 
those by Leeds, Stock, Walker. We may add 
to Mr. Moss's account of this lively writer, 
that a new edition, with various readings, 


notes, and scholia by Lehmann, is in the | 


course of publication: 5 volumes have already 
appeared 

Lucretius has not had many editors. They 
are all, we believe, enumerated, but some re- 


prints are omitted, as, for instance, that of 


Creech, by the Foulis, and that in the Re- 


gent’s Classics. Mr. Moss, we find, announces | 


a new edition of this most original of Latin 
poets as preparing for publication by himself: 
We were actually surprised at the jump 
from Lucretius to Martial. Did Mr. Moss 
never hear of such names as Lycophron, Ly- 
sias, and Macrobius’ They surely are not 
writers on science. Of the first, besides the 
famous edition by Archbishop Potter, there 
is a good edition by Reichard, containing the 
ommentary of Canter, in 1 vol. ¢vo., Leipzig, 
1788, and another published at the same place 
in 1812, edited by Thrillitzch and Maller 
Lysias was published by Taylor at Cambridge 
in 1740, and by Auger, in 2 vols. &vo., Paris, 
i723. He has also been published by Reiske 


The best editions of Macrobius are the Vario- | 


rum of 1760, and the same work published by 
Zuenius, with the addition of his own notes, 
m 1774 

Mr. Moss observes, that a good edition of 
Martial is a desideratun. We agree with 
him, and we are certainly amazed how he can 
have so long escaped the Germans 

Two or three pages would have been quite 
enough for Cornelius Nepos, and then Mr. 
Moss need not have passed over Nonnus, the 
author of that curious poem the Dionysieca, 
which, with all its extravagance, is well worth 
reading. The editio princeps is a folio, print- 
ed at Antwerp in 1500), and the editio optima, 
is in &vo., Hanover, 1610. A new edition has 
been undertaken by Greefe, one volume of 
which, only has, as yet, appeared. We looked 
in vain also for the names of Nemesianus, Ni- 
cander, and Oppian, who are certainly as de- 
serving of a place in the Manual as Musivus 

The space allotted to notices of translations 
are frequently out of all compass. Those of 
Ovid occupy upwards of 30 pages. Mr. Moss 
has taken no notice of Mitzcherlick's edition 
of the works of Ovid, of Schiénberger’s of the 
Metamorphoses, and Mathiw’s of the Festi, 


and many others, while he cheerfully devotes | 
half a page to a Spanish or German version | 


that no one cares about. 

Petronius Arbiter is unnoticed : the best edi- 
tion is Burman’s, in 2 vols, 4to., Amsterdam, 
1743 

To Mr. Moss's account of Plato we shall add 
that the learned Ast, after having tried his 
strength in the editing of the Republic and 
the Laws, (which, by the way, are omitted, 
with some others, in the Manual,) has proceed- 
ed to an edition of the entire works of this 
philosopher, of which seven volumes have al- 
ready appeared. A splendid feprint of Bek- 


ker’s edition, with the notes of Heindorf, Wyt 
tenbach, Buttman, Ast, Routh, and others, in 
10 vols. 8vo., is announced by Priestly, a work 
which promises to be the most valuable edition 
of Plato ever published. Mr. Moss, it would 


seem, does not know that the entire works of 


Plato (with the exception of what had been al- 
ready executed by Sydenham) has been trans- 
lated by the celebrated Thomas Taylor. But 
indeed, we cannot blame him for being unac 
quainted with what few have ever heard of. 
The man who explains Plato by Proclus and 
Plotinus cannot expect to be read in this age 
Mr. Moss seems also unacquainted with the 
French translation of Cousin 

Mr. Moss's profound feeling of delight on 
inspecting the editio princeps of Pliny, his ad 
miration of the glossy texture of the paper, the 
delicacy of the type, and the blackness of the 
ink, his hearty congratulation of those who 
possess so inestimable a production, and his 
description of its whiteness, which almost 
equals that of “ riven snow,” would be apt, 
we fear, to excite a smile in those who are 
not initiated in the mysteries of bibliography 

It was our intention to have made some ob- 


servations on Mr. Moss's account of some of 


the remaining writers of eminence, but on 
looking back on what we have already writ- 
ten we find we have exceeded our limits. We 
shall therefore conclude by expressing our re- 
gret that our bibliographer should have so wo- 
fully miscaleulated as to be obliged to devote 
but two pages to Thucydides and the same 
number to Xenophon, when in the earlier part 
of the volume he so freely bestowed page upon 
page to worthless and unknown translations 
But as we trust the book will see a second edi- 
tion, when Mr. Moss shall have attained more 
years and experience, we look forward to the 
removal of all imperfections, and now take our 
leave of Mr. Moss, by assuring him of our con- 
viction that he has made a useful book, though 
by no means so important or so valuable a one 
as he seems inclined to think 
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THE LIFE AND ACTS OF THE MOST 
REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, JOHN 
WHITGIFT, D. D., the third and last Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, who, under her Majesty, in 
that station governed the church of England 
Sor the space of twenty years. By John 
Strype, M. A. Folio. London. 1718 


Some writers on account of the lightsome 
ease and elegance of their stvle, and their 
graceful transitions from one topic to another, 
have been compared to the bounding antelope ; 
whilst a prototype has been found for the pon- 
derous dulness of others, in the heavy and re- 
gular step of the elephant. Were we bound 
under penalty to point out an animal to which 
John Strype, M. A. may be fitly compared, we 
should flatter ourselves that we had fulfilled 
the conditions of the obligation into which we 
had entered, by likening him to a Jamaica land- 
crab, which, as naturalists inform us, whenever 
it sets out on a journey, goes on in a straight 
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line, turning neither to the right hand nor to | 


und proceeds with such undeviating 
that if it encounters a house or any 


the left, : 
resolution, 
other building in its course, 
making a detour, but ascends the wall of the 
edifice which it encounters, marches across the 
roof, and comes down on the other side. Thus 
honest Strype moves right on in his narration, 
proceeding from year to year, and from fact to 
fact, without dive rging into any general views 
of the political or religious circumstances of the 
times of which he treats, and without being 
ence led astray into the labyrinth of philoso- 
His style is homely and 
stiff, and utterly devoid of ornament; and so 
scanty, in particular, is his stock of epithets, 
that whether his hero be described as hanging 
a Puritan, or founding an hospital, he is invart- 
our good Archbishop.” He 


we are convinced not in 


phical speculation 


ably qualified as ‘ 
has also contriv ed, but, 
bad faith, or with any sinister design, to length- 
en his work by a practice of first reciting the 
substance of a document, and then, as the re- 
sult of an after-thought, transcribing the docu- 
ment itself. These documents, however, which 
he collected with indefatigable industry, and 
which he has ayranged with much judgment, 
are very precious, as affording a particular ac- 
count of the controversies which agitated the 
passions of divines and politic ians in the reien 


of Elizabeth, as revealing the secret springs of 


many important transactions which took place 
at that eventful period, and as giving a clear 
insight into the characters and views of indi- 
viduals of eminence, and of influence in the af- 
fairs of Church and State 

The topics which are presented to the mind 
of the reader of this volume are, intrinsically, 
very momentous and extremely interesting 
They comprehend a variety 0 f particulars re- 
specting the organization of our Established 
Church ; the difficulties with which its early 
patrons and friends had to struggle, in con 
tending against the Roman Catholics on the 
one hand, and the Puritans on the other; the 
disputes which disturbed the peace of the Uni- 
versities ; and all that train of events which re- 
sulted from the stern and unyielding exercise 
of power, as operating upon the stubbornness 
ef conscientious dissent. We shall, therefore, 
for the benefit of our readers, proceed to make 
an abridgment of a work, which, however 
authentic as to its facts, is possessed by few, 
and read by still fewer, even of those who pro- 
fess to have a taste for historical inquiry 

John Whitgift was born at Grimsby, in the 
year 1530 lis father was a merchant, who 
seems not to have been very successful in bu- 
siness. For his early education he was indebt- 
ed to his uncle, who was Abbot of Welhove, by 
whom, as Mr. Strype says, “‘he was trained up 
to some pretty skill in song.” From this do- 
mestic tuition he was transferred to St. Antho- 
ny’s school, in London, situate between Broad- 
street and Threadneedle-street, which at that 
time enjoyed considerable reputation. Whilst 
he was at this seminary, his bedfellow caught 
the plague, of which he died. During the pro- 
gress of this disorder, young Whitgift drank 
some of the urine of the patient, mistaking it 
for beer, “and yet had no harm of infection, as 
though,” says our author, “the divine provi- 


it never thinks of | 
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dence, by this preservation, had intended to re- 
serve him for some great services in the 
church afterwards.” In consequence of his 
having shown a dislike of going to mass, his 
aunt, with whom he boarded, being a strict Ro 
man Catholic, turned him out of doors: so he 
returned home, and, in the year 1548, having 
acquired a competent stock of grammar-learn- 
ing, he was entered at Queen’s College, Cam 
bridge, whence he soon removed to Pembroke 


| hall, and was put under the tuition of Mr 


burnt 
| forgetting, 


Bradford, who afterwards suffered martyrdom 
in Queen Mary's persecution. At his entrance 
into Pembroke-hall, he obtained a scholarship, 
and the office of Bible-clerk. In the year 1553 
he commenced Bachelor of Arts; and, two 
years after, he was unanimously elected Fellow 
of Peter-house 

In the year 1557, a visitation of the univer 
sity was held, under the authority of Cardinal! 
Pole, on which occasion the dead bodies of Bu 
cer and Fagius were dug up, and publicly 
an inhuman act, which honest Strype, 
for the moment, the treatment of 
the remains of Cromwell, [reton, and Bradshaw, 
in the reign of Charles [I., characterizes as 
“agreeable only to Popish barbarity.”. Whit 
gift was so much alarmed at the approach of 
this visitation, that he meditated retiring be- 
yond the seas; but, by the kindness of Doctor 
Perne, the master of Peter-house, who promis- 
ed to shelter him, if he would keep his religious 
opinions to himself, he was induced to stay, 
and, by his prudent reserve, escaped the im- 
pending danger. During the remainder ot 
Mary’s reign, however, he must, though his 
biographer does not mention the circumstance, 
have lived in outward conformity to the church 
of Rome. But for this offence, in our estima- 
tion, he atoned by his gratitude to his benefac- 
tor, Dr. Perne, whom, in the days of his pros- 
perity, he received into his archiepiscopal pa- 
lace, where the good old man ended his days in 
the year 15a) 

In the year 1560, Whitgift entered into holy 
orders, and continuing his studies in college, 
he proceeded, in due course, to take the degrees 
of Master of Arts and Bachelor in Divinity. In 

62, Dr. Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely, who had 
already given him the rectory of Teversham, in 
Cambridgeshire, made him a prebendary of his 
cathedral. Five years antecedently to this, he 
had been appointed Lady Margaret's Lecturer 
in Divinity ; on which occasion, the salary of 
that office was increased from twenty marke 
to twenty pounds per annum 

Soon after his promotion to this dignity 
Whitgift began his political career, by joining 
the heads of houses in an address to Cecil, 
chancellor of the university, praying him to 
procure the interposition of the queen, for a re 
straint of the franchises of the younger mem- 
bers, in the election of the vice-chancellor and 
the proctors, the exercise of which, they alleg- 
ed, was productive of much intrigue and dis- 
turbance, to the interruption of painful study, 
and the disgrace of the gospel. A year or two 


after this, he again associated himself with se 
veral masters of colleges, in petitioning the 
chancellor not to press upon the members of the 
university the wearing of the surplice. to which 
many of them objected : but for this interfe 
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rence he received a reprimand, which operated | 


so effectually on his feelings, that he never af- 
terwards relapsed into the sin of liberality. By 
his humble submission to reproof, he so far 
cleared away any stigma which might have at- 
tached to his character as a divine, that he was 
soon afterwards, summoned to preach before 
the queen, who was so pleased with his dis- 
course, that she appointed him one of her 
chaplains. Ascending in the scale of collegiate 
honours, in the year 1567, he commenced Doc- 
ior in Divinity; and, in the same year, he was 
chosen master of his old college, Pembroke- 
hall, from whence he was, in the short space of 
three months, at the instance of Cecil, prefer- 
red to the important and dignified stations of 
Master of Trinity College and Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity, which he held till the year 
1569. Soon after his entrance on the master- 
ship of Trinity, he evinced his zeal as a disci- 
plinarian, by insisting upon it that the king's 
readers should, according to statute, resume 
their lectures in the quarter between Midsum- 
mer and Michaelmas, which had been for some 
tume suspended ; but the defaulters by the pa- 
tronage of Cecil, procured from her majesty a 
dispensation from that duty. In the same 
year, he was nominated as one of certain com- 
missioners appointed to investigate the charac- 
ter and conduct of the provost of King’s col- 
lege, who was suspected of Popery, and, rather 
than submit to inquiry, fled from the univer- 
sity 

In the course of the ensuing year, Dr. Whit- 
sift was mainly instrumental in procuring for 
the university a new set of statutes, by which 
additional powers were given to the heads of 
houses, to preserve discipline, and to check the 
irregularities which had crept into all the col- 
leges, with respect to the wearing of the cleri- 
eal habits. At this period, then, commenced 
the active warfare, which during the whole 
course of the remainder of his life, he waged 
against the Puritans : 

The sect of the Puritans derived its origin 
from the persecution which took place in the 
reign of Queen Mary. At that perilous season, 
many of the English Protestant divines fled to 
the continent, where they met with a cordial 
welcome from the disciples of Calvin and Zuin- 
giius, who permitted them to open churches in 
Strasburg, Frankfort, Basle, 
and Zurich. During their residence abroad. 
many of them imbibed a taste for the simple 
mode of worship of the foreign reformed 
ehurches; were convinced of the scriptural 
authority of Presbyterian ordination; held in 
dislike episcopal church government ; and abo- 
minated the habits worn by the English priest- 
nood, and especially the surplice, as remnants 
of Popery. These notions they industriously 
disseminated on their return to their own 
‘ountry, and they disseminated them with such 
effect, that they were not only embraced by a 
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ed them of having imported, from Geneva, re- 
publiean principles of civil government, as well 
as erroneous notions of church discipline. By 
vigorously attacking the Puritans, then, a learn- 
ed polemic, at this crisis, stood a fair chance of 
fighting his way to the highest ecclesiastical 
dignities. Such seems to have been the opinion 
of Whitgift, who, when he felt an inclination 
for theological combat, soon found a notable 
adversary in Thomas Cartwright, B. D., the 
Lady Margaret’s reader of Divinity, who, both 
in his lectures and in his conversation, boldly 
impugned episcopal church government and 
the established liturgy. With this arch-schis- 
matic, as Strype informs us, Dr. Whitgift had 
to enter the lists, “in disputing and writing 


| against him as a divine, and in punishing him 


as an unruly member of the university.” This 
disputation, then, was not conducted on equal 
terms. The master of Trinity held over his 


| antagonist the rod of discipline; and, when he 


Geneva, Arau, | 


failed to convince him by his arguments, by his 
representations to Cecil, and by his interest 
with the academic authorities, he caused him 
to be deprived of his readership, and, ultimate- 
ly, to be expelled from the university. At this 
treatment, which he calls “a brisk and neces- 
sary opposition,” honest Strype is much scan- 
dalized that Cartwright should have manifested 
much indignation. 

In consideration of the zeal which he had 
thus exerted in defence of the established 
religion, Dr. Whitgift was, in the year 1571, 
promoted to the vice-chancellorship of the uni- 
versity. He was, also, appointed Dean of Lin- 
coln, by dispensation granted to him by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and, towards the 
end of the year, a new parliament being sum- 
moned, he was called upon to preach before the 
Convocation, of which body he was, in the 
month of May ensuing, nominated Prolocutor. 

It should seem, that about this time, Dr. 
Whitgift, by the strictness of his diseipline had 
given umbrage to some influential members of 
the university, whose displeasure had such an 
effect upon his spirits, that he had formed a 
resolution to retire to one of his livings; but 


| that, by the request of the Chancellor Bur- 


leigh, he was induced to continue to reside at 
his college. 

The Puritans, finding themselves much ag- 
grieved by the restraints which were laid upon 


| their endeavours to disseminate their princi- 


considerable proportion of the commonalty, of | 


the land, but had made great progress in the 
universities, and had even insinuated them- 
selves into her majesty’s court. Elizabeth, 
however, regarded these innovators with un- 
disguised displeasure. She looked upon them 


as presumptuous challengers of her claim to 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and shrewdly suspect- 
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ples, and being well aware that they had many 
triends amongst the landed gentry, from which 
class the members of the house of commons 
were at this time almost invariably chosen, 
looked foward, with delusive hope, to the meet 

ing of the fourth parliament of Elizabeth, which 
was opened on the eighth day of May, 1572. 
To prepare the way for the ‘introduction of 
bills for their relief, some of their leading min- 
isters drew up and published two books, enti- 
tled “Admonition to the Parliament,” and 
*“ A Second Admonition.” These publications 
struck at the foundation of the church esta 

blishéd by law, invalidating its ministry, vilify 

ing its discipline, and inveighing against its ri- 
tual. Roused by the temerity of this attack, 
Dr. Whitgift came forth to the combat, and, in 
an elaborate and skilful answer to these offen- 
sive works, he not only rebutted the arguments 
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of his antagonists. by the usual references to the 
fathers and to ecclesiastical history, but by re- 
minding his readers of the disturbances creat- 
ed by the Donatists of old, and by the Anabap- 


tists of modern times, excited in the breasts of 


persons in power appre hensions, that the exer- 
tions of the advocates of a further reformation 


in religion would endanger the tranquillity of 


the state ; and, following up tliis alarm, he call- 


ed upon the civil magistracy, “ to awake out of 


sleep, and draw the sword of discipline 
Whatever effect Whitgilt’s book may have 
had upon statesmen, it seems not to have allay- 
ed the heat of discord amongst scholars : on the 
contrary, it occasioned such dissentions in the 
Unive rsity of Cambridge, that Dr. Clark, Fel- 


low of Peter-house, a man of considerable lite- 


rary attainments, and Milayne, Fellow of 


Christ's College, were, for impugning its prin- 
ciples in sermons preached by 
them at St. Mary's, deprived of their college 
preferments, and banished from the university 

“The beginning of strife is like the letting 
out of water.”—Dr. Whitgilt’s “‘ Answer to the 


respectively 


Admonition,’ had not been long published, 
before his old opponent, Cartwright, came 


forth with a pungent reply to it, which, as 
Strype records with due lamentation, made 
such a sensation in London, that Cartwright 
was openly countenanced by many of the al 
dermen of that city, whilst his doctrine was 
publicly vindicated by some popular preachers 
at Paul's by which the 
Bishop of London was so scandalized that he 
wrote to the queen, advising “ that some sharp 
letter should be sent to the city by her majes- 
ty, to rebuke “courses.” Dr 
Whitgift, on this occasion, again descended 
into the arena of controversy ; and, in the year 
1573, published a “ Dert nce” of the Church 
of England, in which he answered Cartwright 

* Reply,” paragraph by paragraph, with great 
learning and acuteness ; and, considering the 


cross ; proceedings 


and check these 


provocation which his prejudices had received, 
with great moderation. His new labours, in 
the cause of the Establishment, were speedily 


rewarded by his promotion, at the instance of 


the queen, to the Deanery of Lincoln. Whilst 
he was thus basking in the sunshine of royal 
favour, he appears to have read with indiffe- 
rence two pamphlets, produced by the prolific 
pen of Cartwright, in his answer to his “ De- 
fence.’ At least, he did not reply to them, ex- 
cept in a sermon, which he preached before the 
queen, on the 2th of March, 1574, and in 
which he lamented the support which was 


given to puritanical principles by persons of 


high rank, “ whose office and duty it were ra- 
ther to suppress this fond affection than to 
nourish it; and endeavoured to awaken the 
fears of her majesty, by declaring that thesé 
principles tended to “the disturbance of the 
Church, the contempt of magistrates, and the 
breach of good laws and orders.” 

During the remaining time of his residence 
in Cambridge, Whitgift was actively einploy- 
ed in the maintenance of discipline, and the 
curbing of the spirit of imnovation, till at 
length, in the year 1576, on being nominated 
to the bishopric of Worcester, he was called to 
display his talents in a higher sphere. His 
election was confirmed April 16, 1577; and on 
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the Sunday following, April 2ist, ne went 
through the ceremony.of consecration 

At this time, the jealousy of the queen had 
been roused by certain meetings, called Pro 
phecies, which were held by the more serious 
and zealous of the clergy, for the purpose of 
mutual instruction and edification. These 
meetings she regarded as unauthorized, and as 
opening a door to innovation in the establish- 
ed worship; and signified her pleasure to Arch- 
bishop Grindal, that he should, instruct the 
bishops under his jurisdiction to put them 
down. The metropolitan, however, being con- 
vineed of their utility, declined to comply with 
her majesty’s commands, at which Elizabeth 
was so incensed, that, with her characteristx 
decision, she suspended the rebellious priest ; 
and, directly exercising her supremacy in spi 
rituals, issued her letters to the above purport, 
in her own name, to the prelates, and, amongst 
the rest, to Whitgift, who, it is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, readily complied with her re- 
quisition. In recompense for his duteous con- 
duct in this particular, he was made vice-pre- 
sident of the Marches of Wales. In the exer 
cise of this office, he received information, that 
mass had been said in the house of one John 
Edwards, of Thirsk, in the county of Denbigh 
and that upon St. Winifred’s day, “ Mrs, Ed 
wards went to Holywell by night, and there 
heard mass in the night season; that they car- 
ried thither with them by night, in mails and 
cloak-bags, all things pertaining to the saying 
of mass; and that these mass sayers used their 
audience to receive holy water, and come to 
confession.” Horrified by these abominations, 
the vice-president applied to the council for a 
special commission of Oyer and Terminer to 
try the offenders, which was granted to him; 
and as he had intimated, that one of the per- 
sons whom he had apprehended was unwilling 
to give testimony against his associates in the 
crime of worshippmg God according to the 
forms of their religion, the commissioners were 
authorized, “‘ according to their discretion, to 
cause to be used some kind of torture upon 
him, and others, who might imitate his obsti- 
nacy.” It is to be regretted, that Strype does 
not inform us of the result of this special com- 
mission; but the grounds of Whitgift’s appli- 
cation, and the instructions of the council, 
prove, that at this period, in the Marches of 
Wales, Catholics were liable to torture, and to 
death, simply for the observances of their re- 
ligion; for with nothing more are they charged 
in the confidential communications of the bi- 
shop with the higher powers. 

Soon after his entrance upon his episcopal 
functions, Whitgift was obliged to defend a 
principal part of his revenues from a society of 
speculators, called Concealers, who had ob- 
tained from the queen a kind of roving com- 
mission to search for lands and possessions, 
which, by defect in their titles, might be for- 
feited to the crown. In this contest, the bi- 
shop came off victorious; and, about the same 
time, he obtained the disposal of the prebends 
of his cathedral church, which had hitherto 
been in the gift of the queen. In the year 
1580, in consequence of the alarm spread 
through the kingdom, by the arrival of Cam- 
pion and Parsons, and other Jesuits, from the 
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foreign seminaries for the education of priests, 
he was busily employed in ascertaining the 
number of popish recusants withiy his diocese ; 
and, at the same time, he was anxiously en- 
gaged in counteracting the efforts which were 


made by the Puritan party in the House of 


Commons, to bring about a further reforma- 
tion in the church. In the ensuing year, the 
estimation in which he was held by his supe- 
riors, was evinced by his being selected by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to visit the diocese 
of Latchtield, where scandalous differences had 
taken place between the bishop, who seems to 
have been a man of very indifferent character, 
of his cathedral. The difficult 
wder in this turbulent com- 
munity, Whitcilt Seems to have executed with 
skill and prudence; and his instance, his 
brother bishop, who had been suspended ab of- 
ficio, was restored; which proceeding, how- 
ever, showed that his lordship was more chari- 
table to orthodox sinners than to heterodox 
saints From Litchfield, his labours were 


and the « leray 
task of restoring « 


at 


transferred to Hereford, for the government of 


which diocese he drew up a new set of sta- 
tutes. 

It has already been mentioned, that Grindal, 
the Archbishop ot Canterbury, had, for his re- 
sistance to'the queen in the affair of prophesy- 
ings, been suspended from exercising the func- 
tions of his othce. So violent, indeed, was the 
resentment of Elizabeth against the refractory 
metropolitan, that she threatened to depose 
him, and offered to bestow his office on Whit- 
ewift during his lifetime. 
Whit@ilt, be it recorded, that he had too much 
respect for the virtues of his reverend supe- 
rior; to concur in so harsh a proceeding. The 
queen had, in this instance, the good sense to 
pay due deferénce to his right feelings; and 
on the death of Grindal, which took place 
July 6th, 1583, she raised him to the summit 
of ecclesiastical dignity. Whitgift showed, in- 
deed, a little coquetry on this occasion. He 
declared, that there were many others in tiie 
realm more worthy of this preferment than 
himself. “ Nevertheless,” says Strype, “ that 
he might not seem to resist the Divine will, by 
the instinct of whose Holy Spirit he was per- 


suaded he was called to this office, and not to 
resist the good pleasure of the queen's majes- 
ty. he yielded his consent and assent to the 


said election; and was, accordingly, confirm- 
ed at Lambeth on the 23d of September. 
Whitgitt was no sooner seated on the archie- 
piscopal throne, than he found that he oecu- 
pied a situation of anxiety as well as of honour 
The Papists were numerous and restless in 
every part of the kingdom. The Non-conform- 
ists were also numerous, and active, and po- 
pular; and during the suspension of Grindal, 
and the decline of his faculties which preceded 
his death, the courtiers had taken advantage 
of the relaxation of ecclesiastical government 
in the see of Canterbury, to introduce many 
persons of equivocal character, in point both 
of morals and orthodoxy, into some of the most 
valuable livings in the church. The new me- 
tropolitan, however, regarded the perils which 
environed the ecclesiastical establishment with 
a steady eye, and drew tight the reins of dis- 
Immediately on his accession. he 
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| sent forth articles for the regulation of church 
matters, in which, amongst other things, it is 
provided, that “all preaching, reading, cate- 
chizing, and other’ such like exercises in pri- 
vate places and families, whereunto others do 
resort, being not of the same family, be utter- 
ly extinguished, seeing the same was never 
permitted as lawful under any Christian ma- 
gistrate; but it is a manifest sign of schism, 
and a cause of contention in the church.” It 
was also provided by the same instrument, 
that no one should be permitted to exercise 
any spiritual function, unless he should sub- 
scribe twelve articles which were industrious- 
ly framed by the archbishop, for the purpose 
of silencing the non-conforming preachers. 
| The publication of these new regulations ex- 
| cited great clamour, which the archbishop 
| heard with indiflerence; and proceeding on 
his metropolitical Visitation, in spite of the re- 
monstrances which assailed him from various 
quarters, he suspended from their functions all 
ministers who, either in doctrine or discipline, 
varied a hair's breadth from the line of ortho- 
doxy which he had distinetly drawn. 

Though the archbishop thus laboured with 
the utmost diligence for the extirpation of 
schism, he appears not to have succeeded to 
his wish in this pious work; and, deeming his 
ordinary powers insufficient for this purpose, 
he solicited the council to issue an ecclesiasti- 
cal commission, which being granted, he forth- 
with proceeded, in the true spirit of an inqui- 
| sition, to frame certain interrogatories to be 
| put to all ministers whom the commissioners, 
| of which he was himself the head, might be 
| pleased to summon. ‘These severe measures 
| against the Puritans excited the indignation of 
| Beale, the clerk of the council, who had the 
| boldness to Write a remonstrance against them, 
| which he presented to the archbishop in per- 
| son; and availed himself of every opportunity 
| which presented itself, of vilifying his grace, 
as pushing matters to such an extremity as 
was likely to endanger the peace of the king- 
dom. The council, also, on the occasion of 
his suspending certain ministers of the dio- 
| ceses of Lincoln and Ely, wrote to him in their 
| favour; and the lord treasurer declared to him 
by letter, in express terms, that he fouud his 


interrogatories “so curiously penned, so full 
of branches and circumstances, as he thought 
the inquisitors of Spain used not so many ques- 
tions to comprehend, and to trap their preys.’ 
By this interposition, however, Whitgift was 
not daunted. In an elaborate reply to the lord 
| treasurer, he vindicated his proceedings by a 
| reference to the principles of ecclesiastical 
| law, and by precedent; and maintained, that 
| they were absolutely necessary for the detec- 
| tionof hypocrites, and for the effecting of uni- 
| formity m the church. Nay, though the coun- 
cil again remonstrated with him, stating, that 
whilst he had suspended from their cures di- 
vers zealous and learned preaehers, “ they 
heard not of any proceedings against many 
others charged with drunkenness, filthiness of 
life, gaming at ecards, haunting of ale-houses, 
and such like,” he still maintained his ground, 
-and refused in the least degree to abate the 
claims of the commission, or to mitigate the 
In this perseverance 
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however, he was supported, not only by the | 
native energy of his mind, but also by the 

countenance of the queen, who appears to | 
have had great reliance on his judginent im 
eeclesiastica! affairs. 

On the assembling of the Parliament, on the 
23d of November, the Puritans attempted to 
rally their forees. On the 24th of the ensuing 
month, three petitions were presented to the 
House of Commons in favour of the non-con- 
forming preachers, and sixteen heads of refor- | 
mation were-digested into the form of a peti- | 
tion to the lords, requesting them to join with | 
the lower house in an address to the queen, 
praying for a redress of ecclesiastical griev- | 
ances. The petition was rejected by the peers, | 
at the instance of the two archbishops, who, in 
elaborate speeches, defended the existing con- 
stitution of the church. That many 
did exist in the details of ecclesiastical affairs 
could not, however, be denied; and, therefore, } 
Whitgift drew up articles for the regulation of 
various things which required amendment 
“ Herein,” Strype observes, “ the archbishop, 
prudently, took the best course to oblige the 
queen, who, as she looked upon herself, ac- 
cording to her title, to have the supreme go- 
vernment and care of her church's affairs un- 
der God, so she disliked to have the parlia- 
consisting of laymen, to meddle in 
church matters This dislike was soon ima- 
nifested in a most efféctual manner; for, on 
the lower house passing some bills which 
trenched on the power and emoluments of the 
clergy, Whitgift wrote a letter to Elizabeth, 
complaining of these proceedings; in conse- 
quence of which, her majesty, in a speech 
from the throne, sharply reprimanded the of- 
fending commons, saying, amongst other 
things, that “she saw many over bold with 
God Almighty, making too many seannings of 
his blessed will, as lawyers did with human 
testaments; that the new fangled sect (the 
Puritans) she must pronounce to be dangerous 
to a kingly rule; and that to have every man, 
according to his own censure, to make a doom 
of the validity and privity of his prince's go- 
vernment, and that with a comimon vail and 
cover of God's word, she prayed God to de- 
fend them from such rulers that so evil would 
guide them.” Such was the peremptory lan- 
guage of a female head of the church; and 
such was the freedom of debate in Parliament 
in the days of good Queen Bess 

On the breaking up of the Parliament, some 
of the most active supporters of the Puritans 
in the House of Commons were, as Strype 
says, “ taken notice of;” that is, fined and im- | 
prisoned: and Whitgift seems to have, on this 
occasion, meditated a severe vengeance against 
his adversary, Beale, against whom he drew 
up fourteen articles of impeachment, one of | 
which runs in this tenor, “that he condemn- | 
eth, without exception of any cause, racking 
of grievous. offenders, as being cruel, batba- 
rous, contrary to law, and unto the liberty of | 
English subjects.” This accusation, however 
slept in the archbishop’s serutoire; not that | 
his anger was mollified, but because Beale was | 
protected by powertul friends . 

We have seen how active Whitgift was in 
fis researches into non-conformiet irregulati- | 


abuses 


ments, 
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ties; but there was one species of inquisition 
against which he loudly protested ; namely, an 
inquiry into the full value of all ecclesiastical 
revenues, for which purpose a commission was 
proposed soon after the breaking up of the 
Parliament. Fearing, that this inquiry would 
tend to the diminishing of the incomes of the 
clergy, he suecessfully pleaded his own cause 
and that of his brethren. in a letter to the lord 
treasurer, in which there occurs the following 
curious passage, which will be interesting to 
our readers of the profession of the law :-—* It 
will, moreover, be a great discouragement to 
students in divinity, when men shall see the 
reward of their labours to wax worse and worse 
The temporal lawyer, whose learning is no 
learning any where but at home, bemg born to 
nething, doth by his labour and travel in that 
barbarous knowledge, purchase to himself and 
his for ever a thousand pounds per annum, 
and oftentimes much more; whereof there are 
at this day many examples; and yet no man 
saith black ts his eye 

Having warded off this blow aimed against 
the property of the church, Whitgift again di 
rected his attention to his old enemies, the 
Puritans, who, at this time, published many 
books oppugning the established church diset 
pline ; and effectually to deprive them of this 
means of “ spreading sects and schisms, he 
procured a decree of the Star Chamber, prohi 
biting the use of printing presses any where 
but in London, with the exception of one in 
Oxford, and another in Cambridge ; and alse 
requiring, “that no person should print any 
book unless allowed, according to the queen's 
injunction, and to be seen and perased by the 
Archbishop or the Bishop of London 

In the Parliament of 15-6, the supporters of 
the Puritans again made a stand against the 
Episeopalians, and produced, in the House ot 
Commons, what they called “a Platform,” de 
signed upon the model of the church of Ge 
neva, which was so favourably received, that 
an address was presented to the queen, peti- 
tioning her to sanction this new model. This 
petition, however, her majesty indignantly re- 
jected, as an interference with her supremacy, 
which she would not allow to be called into 
The suspended and silenced clergy, 
‘ any further refor- 
Parliament, re 
irite system of 

They, aceord- 
ingly, formed themselves into two classes; the 
one of which met at Warwick, and the othe 
at Northampton; and ribed their names 
to a book, entitled Holy Diserpline of the 
Church described in the word of fiod Being 
prevented from openly defending their prince) 
ples on fair terms, by restrictions which 
were imposed on the printing and publishing 
of religious tracts, they had recourse to pri- 
vate printing presses, from which issued a va 
riety of libels against the bishops, among 
which the pamplilets of Martin Mar-Prelate 
were pre-eminent in seurrility. These works 
were answered by the Episcopalians in some 
what the same strain, but with more humour 
But the higher powers were not satisfied wit! 
the victory of the pen. A royal proclamation 
was speedily issued against seditious publica 
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tions. 
concealed printing presses, in consequence of 
which Martin Mar-Prelate’s press was disco- 
vered in the town of Manchester; and the of- 
fending craftsmen, who were caught in’ the 


| 


very fact of taking off an impression of a libel- | 
lous pamphlet, were arrested by the Earl of | 


Derby, and sent prisoners to London. In an- 
nouncing the inportant intelligence to the 
lord treasurer, the archbishop professed to feel 
no resentment against the culprits on his own 
account, though he had smarted under their 
severe animadversions; but yet, in considera- 


tion of their violation of the law, he said, that | 


he “ could wish that they should be dealt with 
according to their deserts, and the quality of 
their offence 

Soon after the capture of the printers, at the 
rising of the Parliament, Whitgift commenced 
proceedings against the schismatic ministers, 
several of whom, with Cartwright at their 
head, he summoned before the ecclesiastical 
commission. By this tribunal, they were re- 
quired to answer on oath to certain inculpatory 
interrogatories; but this they peremptorily re- 
fused to do, alleging that such a proceeding 
was equally an infringement of the law of the 


ind. and of the rights of conscience. Irri- 
tated*by their pertinacity, and, at the same 
time, fearful of the consequences of a stretch 


of authority on his part, the archbishop, after 
committing Cartwright to the Fleet, requested 
the council to consider, whether, in reference 
to the difficulty of obtaining evidence against 
the offenders, 1t were not expedient, “ for the 
terror of others, to proceed against them by 
premunire, if they had incurred it by law ; or 
by some exemplary corporal punishment, to be 
inflicted by the lords of the Star-Chamber, or 
This application was followed by 
still stronger measures. Though the lord trea- 
surer, taking compassion on the sufferings of 
the Puritans, observed to his grace, that “ he 
saw not that diligence and care taken to win 
these kind of men that were precise, either by 
learning or courtesy Mr. Udal, the minister 
of Kingston upon Thames, was capitally in- 
dicted for defaming the queen's government, 


otherwise 


in a book entitled “ the Demonstration of Dis- | 


cipline,” upon which indictment he was found 
guilty, and condemned to die. At the solici- 
tation of the lord treasurer, however, he was 
reprieved ; but whilst a negotiation was carry- 
ing on, for permission to be granted him to 
banish himself to Smyrna, where the members 
of the British factory were anxiously desirous 
to receive him as their chaplain, he died in 
prison, in the year 1593. At the same time, a 
proclamation was issued for the apprehension 
of one Penry, a native of Wales, a man of vio- 
lent temper, and the author of many scurri- 
lous tracts against the Episcopal government 
of the church. Penry had, at first, the good 
fortune to escape into Scotland; but, return- 
ing into England, he» was apprehended in 
Southwark, tried for composing and uttering 
seditious writings, condemned to death, and 


executed in so hasty a manner, that he was | 


summoned from his dinner to the gallows 


in the mean time, the refusal of Cartwright 


and his brethren to answer on oath the inter- 
rogatories put to them by the ecclesiastical 
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A strict search was also made for the | commission, had given great offence to the 


queen's law advisers, who, after due delibera- 
tion, determined to proceed against them in 
the Star-Chamber, with a. predetermined reso- 
lution to banish them, by the sentence of that 
court, “to some remote place, that there 
might, be no danger of their return, nor of 
their disturbing the peace of the common- 
wealth, by their writings, or otherwise.’ Pre- 
viously, however, to their transference to this 
tribunal, the prisoners having been conducted 
to the house of the Bishop of London, Cart- 
wright was there called before the commis- 
sioners. When he made his appearance, his 
lordship and the attorney-general severally 
made speeches in aggravation of his imputed 
offences, and once more called upon him to 
take the oath, which he declined to do, and 
vindicated his refusal by very powerful rea- 
sons. He also availed himself of the occasion 
which now presented itself, of rebutting the 
charges which had been brought against him ; 
but, before he had finished his defence, he was 
interrupted by the bishop, who, still calling 
upon him to take the obnoxious oath, on his 
persisting in his refusal, caused this act of con- 
tumacy to be recorded. The prisoners were 
then remanded into custody; and, in the en- 
suing month of June, an information was ex- 
hibited against them in the Star-Chamber, 
charging them with an antention of overthrow 

ing the established church discipline, and sub- 
stituting their.new “ platform” in its place 

The lord treasurer seems to have watched 
these proceedings with a jealous eye; for, 
finding that the main charge against the schis- 
matic ministers was, that they designed to 
bring in their own discipline by force, he re- 
quested the attorney-general to inform him 
whether he could substantiate this allegation 
by proof. The answer of Mr. Attorney to this 
request, very clearly evinced, that the charge 
in question could only be maintained by re 

mote and unsatisfactory inferences from facts 
in themselves innocent or indifferent. This 
interference of the lord treasurer, in all proba- 
bility, saved the intended victims from some 
severe punishment; for, after their constancy 
had been tried by various insidious proceed 

ings, at the end of an imprisonment of a year 

and a half, they were liberated on their simple 
promise to keep the queen's peace. 

In the parliament which was holden in the 
year 1592, these proceedings against the Puri- 
tans were severely animadverted upon by Mr 
Morice, attorney of the court of wards, whe 
presented to the House of Commons two bills for 
restraining the oppressive power of the bishops, 
which were favourably received, but were stop- 
ped in their progress, by the peremptory com- 
mand of the queen. 

It was not on the subject of discipline alone 
that the archbishop suffered vexation: he was 
also troubled on the score of doctrine, and that 
by some whose conformity to the ceremonies 
of the church could not be disputed. In the 
university of Cambridge, some of the heads of 
colleges maintained the Calvinistic doctrine ot 
the divine decrees of predestination. The opi- 
nions of these theologians were violently at 
tacked in a sermon, at St. Mary’s; by William 
Barrett, fellow of Gonville and Caius college 
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For this offence, Barrett was proceeded against 
by the vice-chancellor, and condemned to re- 
tract his supposed errors. This he promised 
and professed to do ; but his recantation was so 
equivocal, as by no means to give satisfaction 
When matters were in this state, both parties 
appealed to the archbishop, who soon intimated 
his opinion, that the proceedings against the 
preacher had been hasty and unadvised, and 
unpugned the right of the university authorities 
to decide upon points of faith. The heads, thus 
pushed to extremity, declined the archbishop's 
jurisdiction m the case under their considera- 
tion ; on which his grace addressed to them an 
epistle of sharp reproof, plainly saying to these 
reverend and learned doctors, “ It 1s a most vain 
conceit-to think that you have authority, in 
matters of controversy, to judge what is agree- 
ble to the doctrine of the church of England, 
what not; the law expressly laying that upon 
her majesty, and upon such as she shall, by 
commission, appoint for that purpose ; and how 
far my authority, under her highness, reacheth 
therein, I hope you Ww ill not give me occasion 
to try This haughty demeanour of his grace 
was keenly resented by many of the influential 
members of the university, and especially by a 
Dr. Somes, who animadverted upon the proud 
metropolitan, in asermon on Acts iv.5. “ Their 
rulers, and elders, and scribes, and Annas, the 
high-priest, &c., were gathered together at 
Jerusalem, and when they had set them in the 
midst, they asked them, by what poaver, or by 
what name, have ye done this? Irritated by 
this attack, and jealous of an appeal which the 
heads had made to the chancellor of the uni- 
versity, the archbishop determined himself to 
sit in judgment on the case of Barrett. He, ac- 
cordingly, sent for the pertinacious polemic to 
Lambeth, and, upon examining him, was of 
opinion, that though upon some points of faith 
he was right, in others he was unsound; and 
therefore decreed that he should retract his 
errors in the pulpit of St. Mary's. At the same 
time, with a view of settling the controversy 
which had been productive of so much uneasi- 
ness and disturbance in the church, he published 
as authentic doctrine, nine propositions on the 
mysterious subject of predestination, which are 
known to divines by the name of the Lambeth 
Articles. These propositions, which the arch- 
bishop had the discretion to communicate to 
the members of the university, “ not as laws 
and decrees, but as his private opinion of the 
true doctrine of the church of England,” were 
at first, received at Cambridge with thankful | 
submission. 
derived from this circumstance was, however, 
counterbalanced by the displeasure of the queen, 
who highly disapproved of the mooting of points, 
which involved, as she said, “ matter tender 
and dangerous to weak ignorant minds,” and by 
the disapprobation of Cecil, who disliked the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the Lambeth Articles, 
as “ charging God with cruelty, and likely to 
cause men to be desperate in their wickedness.”’ 
To add to his troubles, Dr. Baro, a French re- 
fugee,a man of considerable learning, and a 
member of the university of Cambridge, in de- 
spite of the intimation of his pleasure that these 
delicate topics should be no longer handled in 
public, controverted his articles in a clerum, in 
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| which he seems to have maintained the prin 
ciples of Arminius. The vice-chancellor 
| dalized by this audacious promulgation of he 


scan- 


resy, stimulated the archbishop to avenge this 
| violation of the purity of doctrine, and took 
| active preceedings against the offender in his 
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and not 


| own court. But 
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fered in his favour 
from expulsion, but 


and eve irchbishop inter 
only saved hin 
alsd preserved to him | 


rank and honours in the university 


da friend in the 


During the remainder of the reign of Eliza 

| beth Whitgift was principally oceupied in thus 
restraining the controversies and quarrels 
which took place amongst those who were 
| attached to the dis¢ ipline of the estab! d 
| church. With the Puritans he seems to have 


tacitly agreed to a cessation of hostilities. T 
this he was, in all probability, 
tained of the high commission, the 


of which were trequently checked by prohibi 


tions, and also by the evident decay of the 
health of the queen ind the prospect of i 
Presbyterian successor to the throne In con 


| templation, also, of his own approaching death 


he, at this time, foun with a handsome en 


dowment, the hospital of Croydon. The per 
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induced by the 
jealousy which the court of king’s bench enter- 


proceedings 
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version of the revennes of this institution 
which has been lately brought to light by a 
parliamentary committee, evinces the wisdom o 
the maxim of St. Gregory. by which the arch- 
bishop professed to be ruided futior est ria 


puis post mortem speratag 
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mended the church of England to the favour of 


‘To this recommendation James 
“that 
the government of the late 


This a il 


ill the fears which 


her successor 


gave a most gracious answer, prolessing, 


| 
| titude 


| he would uphold 
queen as she left it ition on the 
part of his majesty, removed 
the episcopal bench had entertained, that he 
would, on his’ accession, bring in the new dis- 
cipline ; which fears, Strype says, “ had made 
them speak, sometimes, uneasily of the Scotch 


mist This mist, however, soon cleared away 
England, the new monarch 
manifested his displeasure on receiving a peti 


tion, signed by nearly one thousand ministers 
reformation” in the 
church; and, in a conterence, held, by his ap- 
at Hampt Court, between the 
ind the Puritans, he so stoutly 
and so learnedly, defended the established con- 
stitution of the English church, that the areh- 
bishop, in a transport of loyal enthusiasm, de- 
** his majesty undoubtedly spake by 
the especi ul assistance of God's spirit.” His 
grace did not long survive this triumph. The 
conference took place January Mth, 1603, and 
he died on the 2th of February following 
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derable talents. His scholastic acquisitions 
were various and extensive ; and his controver- 
sial works evince much» acuteness, and a dis- 
criminating judgment As a man of business, 
he was industrious and skilful ;—as a guardian 
of the interests of the church, he was vigilant 
and indefatigable. In his episcopal character, 
he, in one sense, followed the precept of the 
apostle, * he magnified his office ;’ and pursued 
the tenour of his way, unawed by the interfer- 
ence of rank or power.. The capital error into 
which he fell, was the error of the times in 
which he lived—a persuasion of the necessity 
ot uniformity in religious doctrines and observ- 
ances to the quiet of the state. Hence his harsh 
proceedings against the Puritans and the Ca- 
tholies. His principles of church discipline, as 
followed up by his successors, and, finally, by 
Laud, produced the very mischiefs which they 
seemed calculated to restrain—they pulled down 
at once the church and the monarchy; and ut 
was not till years of persecution and misery had 
elapsed, that it was discovered, that toleration 
is the parent of peace, and that the concession 
of liberty of worship to all classes of sectaries 
is compatible with the secure existence of a re- 
ligious establishment. 


From the Metropolitan Magazin 


EROS AND ANTEROS 


A TALE 


Irv was late in the fourth century; the wis- 
dom and fortune of Theodosius had united the 
long divided empire, and completed the esta- 
blishment of Christianity. The countries of 
the East, at all periods of authentic history, so 
remarkable for their religious intolerance, were 
now busily engaged in enforcing his prohibito- 
ry edicts, and the zeal of individuals was often 
shown in severities against the few Pagans who 
yet remained, which his severest laws could 
scarcely sanction. To the Church militant the 
Church triumphant had succeeded, and the 
consequences were such as mortal weakness 
must teach us to expect; the faith which it 
was now both profit and glory to profess, soon 
numbered among adherents some of the 
worst as well as the most virtuous of mankind, 
and the pure flame of true religion, which had 
burned so clearly through ages of oppression 
and contempt, now shed but rare and unsteady 
gleams amid the unholy fires of selfish interest 
and gratified ambition. In no place was the 
bigotry of the Christians more remarkable than 
in the little district of Gadara, the scene of the 
following tale. This might partly be attribut 
able to the vicinity of that celebrated. fountain 
from which, at no very distant period, the kin- 
dred spirits of Eros and Anteros had been evok- 
ed by the incantations of a heathen philoso- 
pher. The belief in the existence of these de- 
mons, for so they were regarded by the inhabi- 
tants, was only an additional incentive to the 
persecution of all who were disposed to regard 
them in a more favourable light, and the most 
terrible punishments were denounced against 
all intercourse or connexion with such infer- 
nal powers. A circumstance which occurred 
something more than a year before the com- 
mencement of our narrative, had much contri- 


its 
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| buted to increase this excessive dread and de- 
| testation. Euphrasia, a young maiden of dis- 
| tinguished birth, was found mortally wounded 
by some peasant, at no great distance from the 
fountain. When raised and borne away she 
muttered the name of Anteros, and almost im- 
mediately expired. She had been for many 
days in the habit of leaving home at the first 
approach of evening, but as it was supposed by 
her parents that the youthful Persis, to whom 
she was shortly to be. united, always attended 
on her steps they had forberne any particular 
inquiries. Her lover, however, when tlie first 
paroxysms of his despair were past, affirmed 
that no such meetings as were supposed had 
| taken place between them, and it was at length 
| generally believed that the evil spirit, whose 
name she had pronounced when dying, was het 
murderer, whether from malice or the fury of 
rejected passion was doubtful. Meanwhile 
time passed on, and Persis, after lingering 
some weeks in a state of hopeless dejection, set 
out to join the legions of the Upper Danube 
His dagger, deeply encrusted with blood, was 
discovered a few days after in a thicket, and 
many reports to his disadvantage were the 
consequence, but as the chief magistrates civil 
and religious, had decided that this was a delu- 
| sion of the fiend, all who differed from them 
| were content to express their suspicions in 
| Even these were shortly for- 
gotten, and nothing except an increased aver 
sion to the demons of the fountain was felt af 
the time of which we write. Yet the clear tran- 
quillity of the stream, the rich verdure which 
clothed its brink, and the various beauty of the 
surrounding scenery still made it a place of fa 
vourite resort to the old and to the young, and 
many a grave discourse was held, and many a 
love-tale whispered on its flowery margin. No 
unholy form was ever known to intrude on 
these sweet or solemn interviews, yet still the 
spot was shunned by the solitary wanderer, and 
many who dwelt near affirmed, that often in 
the clear calm nights of a Syrian climate they 
had caught unearthly voices, and heard with 
mingled awe and pleasure strange music steal! 
ing froin its waters. 
It was evening ; 


whispers alone 


the deep rich twilight of 
summer sky was just drawing to a close, the 
stars already shed a light of brilliancy unknown 
to the colder clunates of the West, while the 
still grove of palm and cypress in which the 
fountain lay embosomed, was veiled in one un 

varying sombre hue. A faint reflection from 
the yet radiant summit of majestic Lebanon 
| glimmered on the wave, but what was wonder 

ful for the hour and place, on the brink reclin- 
ed a female form. She was weeping, her 
drooping head half shadowed by a white man 

tle rested on one hand, while the other with 
seeming unconsciousness strewed flowers on 
the murmuring stream. Her faint sobs inter- 
rupted the stillness of the night, and her eyes 
were often turned with wild and anxious glance 
toward the darkening heavens Of Grecian 
origin, for her ancestors, on the destruction of 
| Athens by the Goths, had deserted their deso- 
lated home for the wealth and fertility of a Sy 

rian province, Ada united much of the Atheni- 
an dignity and grace to the less refined and 
more voluptuous expression of Eastern loveli 
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ness, and a poet throug): the mysterious gloom 
by which she was were loped might have mis- 
taken her for the Naiad of the place, mourning 
over that blest era never to + ream when the 
passing stranger disdained not to breathe a 
prayer for her protection, or to cast a coronal of 
roses on her wave. At length her feelings 
took a different turn, she started from her lux- 
uriant couch, and casting a timid glance 
around, in a manner somewhat more composed, 
sang some stanzas resembling the following, to 
an old Grecian air 


Oh Spirit, art thou sitting 
High in the azure sky, 

Or far far westward flitting 
In yon cloud canopy, 

O'er which the parting-sun sheds soft an am- 
ber dye? 

From thy mist-formed pavilion, 
Where blend in beauty all 

Gold, purple and vermilion, 
Haste at thine Ada’s call 

Or o'er the dee p blue waters 
Dost thou attend the song 

Of Neptune's bright-haired daughters, 


The coral rocks among, 
Which mellowed by the wave harmonious 
steals along ? 
From shells fantastic wreathing 


Around their crystal hall, 
From Oce is breathing 


Haste 


Or on yon hoary 
Crowned with eternal 
Or beneath thy parent fi 
Sleep'st thou in soft repose, 
While o’er thy dreamy lips the stream unru 
fled flows? 


slumbero 
Ada’s call 


mountain, 
now 


at thine 


untain, 


Where'er thy light lock playing, 
Around thy shoulders fall, 
Where'er thou rov’st delaying 
Haste at thine Ada’s cal! 
Her last words were scarcely uttered. ere a rust- 
ling of wings was heard in the air, a shadow flit- 


ted across the fountain. and her lover stood before 


His beauty certainly surpa sed all earthly 


her 

beauty. and the look with which he met his 
mistress, a though characterized by strong af- 
fection. was scarcely that of a mortal; but the 
most suspici¢ eve wonld have vainly neht 
that expression of indomitable pride, struggling 
with keen remorse, which reason and inagi- 
nation must unite in ascribing to the counte- 
nance of a fallen angel. It is true, that after 
the first flush of joy had faded from his cheek, 
there remained a settled grief; but it was a 


inmixed with, evil pas- 
lamations of affection— 


grief uncaused by, and 
sions. After a few exe 
a few hurried questions and replies, he relapsed 
mto silence, and the maiden, rather to rouse 
than to reproach him, complained of his pro- 
tracted stay :— Oh, my Eros 
‘what various dangers and calamities have | 
been imagining to account for this desertion 
The loneliness of the spot, the lateness of the 
hour, all combined in grieving and depressing 
me, and a thousand phantasies came across my 
mind, transient and rapid as those reflections 
of the clouds which we have seen sweeping 
over yon fountain in the early days of Spring. 


| 
| 


' his arm in 


she exclaimed, | 


| 
| 
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And thus, one distress brouglit on another ; and 
I remembered how little | knew of him to 
whom all my heart was given; how strangely 
our intercourse was begun, and how terribly it 
might perhaps end ; | thought of the early days 
of childhood, when, to linger on this spot from 
day to day—to weave chaplets of odorous flow- 
ers to adorn my hair—to listen to the song of 
the birds which harboured around, and the 
stream which ran murmuring beneath, made 
up a sum of perfect happiness,—for | was care- 
less as a bird or a stream myself. But this 
could not last for ever. And I remembered, 
how afterwards I came hither, when my child 

ish sports we re past, rather in sorrow than in 
pleasure, to enjoy the loneliness of grief, to 
chaunt some old wild strains of the country of 
my fathers, or to gaze for hours and hours, at 
my own form in that wave's bright mirror, and 
sigh for some fond heart which should be as 
clear and as stainless as that was, and like that 
to reflect my image only; but then”—and her 
eye brighter and her voice more earnest 
as she proceeded——‘then came one who 
changed for ever the current of my thoughts, 
who taught me a thousand new ideas and teel 

-yet nothing perhaps of ill, unless to love 
himself too well more like the ideal forms 
of beauty which the seulptor’s art has innde im 

mortal, than any thing of earthly moald,—one 
for love of whom I forgot all the pleasures and 
all the of existence, all my delight in the 
beauties of all my joy in the so iety of 
those who loved me best, for all these were cen 

tered in thee ; but thou heedest not,” she add- 
ed mournfully, for she saw no responsive glance 
of affection in the mild sad eyes before her,— 
“thou heedest not, and perhaps thou hast no 
r the follies of a poor Syrian 


grew 


Ings ,— 
one 


pains 
nature, 


pity or attention fo 
girl 
Ada,” he and the tone of his 

voice alone thrilled to her very heart, “ Ada, 
the hour is come, and we must part 

‘Part,’ she faintly shrieked as she clung to 
almost convulsive agony, “ how ? 
why part? oh no, thou art only mocking me.’ 

His reply was:a mournful and a long one, for 
he told her all of his nature and his doom. He 
spoke of the era of man’s creation, when he 
and his fellows, an intermediate race be- 
tween mankind and angels, were created, two 
to guard the several outlets of the four streams 
which watered Paradise ;—of their neglect of 
their duty and their punishment. Since that 
fatal hour they had been permitted each with 
form and features 
fountains, 


answered, 


also 


a companion of the same 

himself, to dwell beneath those 
from whence the sacred streams once issued, 
and alternately to pass one year in perpetual 
slumber ; that in the alternate year they were 
permitted to rove at pleasure through the 


earth. “ Listen,’ he exclaimed, “even as I 
tell this, my brother chides my stay, for to 
night is the last of my year of liberty There 


was a pause for a moment, and a faint voice, 
like music in a dream, seemed to breathe these 
accents along the waters 


Come, Eros, come, I have slumbered long, 
But the hateful spell hath passed away ; 
Come, Eros, come, or my earliest song 


Will be poured to chide thy tedious stay 


| 
4 
4 
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Now isthe hour when my wings of fleetness 
Shall bear me away over shores and seas ; 
Now is the hour when my tones of sweetness 
Shall rival the sigh of the stream or the breeze 
Come brother, come 
To our fountain home ; 
Yet my strain will often mournful be, 
When I think on thy sleep, 
So dull, 80 deep, 
As I haste to the pleasures prepared for me 
To drink up the dews of the cloudless sky, 
When the winds breathe soft and the stars 
beam high; 
To pause for the nightingale’s musical notes, 
As her song through the murmuring foliage 
floats ; 
Or to wander away by the far sea shore, 
And lie lulled by the rills in some sparry cave 
r join, when the rage of the storm is oer, 
In the fairy dance by the calm clear wave 
On vale and hill 
I may linger still 
While the sun his annual course shall keep, 
But the glad year past, 
I must turn at last, 
And hither I wend to my cheerless sleep 


The last sounds gradually died away, and 
Eros resumed his mournful tale. One dread- 
ful power, as he asserted, was allotted to the 


two guardians of each fountain—that of self 


annihilation, as their lives by some mysterious 
principle were inseparably that 
trom various dreadful causes the 
this had frequently become desirable to the pos- 
sessor, and that already Erosand Anteros were 
the last of their race, each endowed with the 
faculty of destroying the other and himself at 
the same moment. But when he spoke of the 
necessity of immediate separation, his voice 
grew yet more faltering and low, nor could the 
maiden hear with much astonishment how he 
had delayed from day to day to communicate 
the dreadful seeret ; and even this night, the 
last perhaps on which they might ever meet, 
so long had shunned her presence from horror 
of the avowal. Meanwhile, an hour passed 
away Ada had listened, even calmly listened 
to all this no tear, no exclamation disturbed 
the course of his narration 

the lip, the throbbing of the bosom, alone re- 
vealed what was passing within. She even en- 


deavoured, 


connected ; 


when all was told. to use words of 
She spoke of the period of their 


separation, of the time which must pass surely 


consolation 


‘not swiftly, of the inexpressible delight of 


their next meeting, and of the hope which 
would cheer her solitary hours. He was calm- 
er and less sad than before, when suddenly a 
hout was heard, a torch flashed through the 
neighbouring thicket ‘Fly.’ she 
most inarticulately, “fly, or we are both lost 

One passionate embrace. one groan of uncon 
trolled misery—he plunged into the fountain, 
and the cold water concealed him from the 
sight of his beloved; it might be, for ever 
Meanwhile, the tumultuous crowd came on; 
“ Seize the idolatrous Pagan, seize the sorce- 
ress,” was the universal cry. The aged Dea- 
‘on of Gadara, a man remarkable for his zeal- 
ous hatred against the remnant of unbelievers, 
himself had led them on. He approached the 
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shrieked 


tribution 


darkne 


exercise of 


the quivering of 


maiden, who stood shrouded in her vel, in ap 
pearance as lifeless as the waters that flowed 
by. “ Woman,” he exclaimed, “thy crime i 
certain; dreadful will be thy punishinent.” At 
this moment a winged form sprang forth from 
the yet troubled fountain. ‘“ Avaunt cried 
the undaunted Priest, “avaunt, and trouble 
us not; this is the hour of the Almighty’s re 
The spirit threw on him one glance 
of proud disdain, and soared away through the 
of the night. The old man again 
turned toward his victim, and commanded her 
to reveal her rank and name. No answer was 
returned. With rude, unpitying grasp, he 
flung aside the coneealing mantle, drew the 
clasped hands from the pale, lovely brow, and 
into the arms of an attendant 
it rs hic daughter 


fell senseless 


To be continued 


From the Met opotitar Maga 
A PHRENOPATETIC HISTORY 
Being an Exercise in Somnambulism 


A SINGULAR occurrence happened lo me a 
few nights ago; which, however hard of diges- 
tion it may be to the reader's credulity 
still, out of courtesy, be believed, in deferencs 
to so good an authority. I had retired to my 
study about the hour of twilight, and was com 
posing my wandering thoughts into some shape 
and consistency, when a strange notion came 
into my head, which [ speedily carried into ef. 
fect. Tired of straggling over unprofitabk 
ground of reflection, where, | inust confess, my 
ideas had been unacc ountably and distractedly 
I determined to alter my course, and 
accordingly, by a circuitous route, walked 
somehow or other, into my own head! I fol 
lowed instinctively one of those great canals or 
water-pipe which, according to vulgar op.- 
nion, intersect that country, and at last came 
to the mansion-house; of which, in reality. 
they are nothing more than drains and sewers 
As I had previous knowledge that the domain 
was occupied by some life tenants of mine, a 
large family of the name of Brain, of which s« 
branches lived together, | 


good 


should 


enticed, 


veral members and 
was curious to step in and wish them 
morrow ; the more especially, because some of 
them were in arrears to me for their portion of 
the rent, and to one or two of the most disor- 
derly | had already given notice to quit It 
distressed me much to see what a dilapidated 
and unsightly appearance the building present 
ed. I[t was part of my father’s property, which 
descended to me, and, I had never been or 
the estate before, my expectation was, that 
would have been more valuable, or at least in 
better repair, knowing, as I did, wi 

my father derived from it. I con 
ever, that my tenants were litile 
housekeeping or agriculture, and that a refor 
mation therefore would be necessary for the 
maintenance of my own respectability as land 
lord. The house itself was a curious and irre 
gular edifice, put together without much plan 
and exhibiting many different styles of archi 


2y 


iat mcon 
luded, how 


versed in 


| 
‘ 
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ling place, of about 


tecture: @ loose, siragy 
three stories high, though indeed the exact 
elevation could not be measured without dith- 
culty, inasmuch as there was great external | 
confusion, what with projecting rooms, and in- 
termediate windows belonging to those apart- 
ments, which the Italians call mezzanini. The 
foundation did not seem so strong as I could 
have wished it; and by some false appearance, 
as I fancied, the upper parts were hardly pro- 
tected by any opaque substance ; but coniposed 


of some materia! perfectly thin, and generally 
transparent. This, as I found afterwards, was 
occasioned by the eternal rioting of the gentry 


through 
whose carelessness and endless merry-making 


who occupied the higher rooms; 


the wall was completely worn threngh, and so 
vthumped as to leave all within it completely 


exposed On mv application at a side door for 


the great gate coustantly closed) 1 found 
my admutt € Was not so instantaneous as I 
had ar t to expect Phi was a hubbub 
within, as of ithered voices in violent con- 
tention, cause the disinclination of the 
rt entrances IT was 
told, s ih equentiy, that it was a rule not to ad 
it te ’ md that parti 
cular objection existed \ irespect to me, pos 
sibly from a consciousie that the state of th 
house did them no ‘ t d that therefore I 
who only had a} t to mterfere, might grum- 
ble, and put the d Lseverer dis 
eipline At last, by dint of repeated solicita- 
tions, | gained my pom+t, d was ad ttec 1 
consummatio iainly ow ur t re accidental 
sluggishness of the regular door-keeper, who 
nam us | understood, was Vanity, and w mm 
on my admission, [ perceived to be fast a eep 
in the inti-room If the external view of the 


building had disappointed me, how much more 
was I mortified by the internal arrangements 
The apartments were in no respect uniform 


either in their dimensions, their inhabitants, or 


their furniture; but a general want of system 
in the editice and congentality in its occupants, 
was clearly discernible. The community was 
made up of different elements, all conspiring 


against so ial harmony; and the decorations of 
their respective chambers were in every re- 
spect characteristic of themselves | was 
pleased, indeed, with the orderly economical 
establishment which was kept up on the 
ground floor; where, as I was instantly ap 


prized, two gentlemen of consideration and 
substance, known by the name of Judgment 
and Principle. lodged together. These worthy 
members of the tamily, although for conveni- 
ence each had his own apartment, yet agreed 
so nearly im their tastes and pursuits in life, as 
to jom generally at a conunon table, and sit 
throuch the evening together. An old stew 
ard, called Experience waited upon one ; and a 
very trust-worthy valet, whom the under-ser- 
vants entitled Conscience, waited upon the 
other. Neither of these sober folks had been 
very long on my property. The tormer espe- 
cially, with his attendant. had arrived but 
lately. I was delighted with the sensible con- 
versation and affectionate address of these 
good people. Nor did 1 wonder much at their 
recommendation that I should not proceed up 
stairs, when they had enlightened me as to the 


| to the higher regions 


character of thei kindred, which indeed wa 
pretty clearly established by the uproarious 


| dissonance that interrupted our chat from time 


to time However, as my curiosity was ex 
cited by the specimen already before me, I re 

sisted their attempts to detain me, and prevail 
ed on Judgment to accompany me on my visit 
When we had ascended 
a few steps, I was struck by the material 


| change in the fashion of the second story, as it 


gradually burst upon me. There were strange 
conceits on the landing-place for producing ar- 
tificial light. A grotesque little figure, with 


| twisted features, was squatting on a window 


seat. A print of Tim Bobbin grinned ludi- 
crously in the corner; and through the door 
there issued forth sounds of the most hearty, 
repeated, and unsubdued merriment. Dancing 
out from the half-seen apartment on one leg, 
and almost overcome by the imagined drollery 
of the achievement, a short obese personage 
was introduced to me, as the paroxysms of hi 
laughter allowed, by the name of Wit He 

. rapid good-natured glance over 
me ere he acknowledged his pleasure at my 
‘ustomed grimace or bon 


threw many 


visit, or framed an a 
mot for my honoured and methodical compa- 
nion. I found his drawing-room, which, in 
deed, was by far the best room m the house 
fantastically rranged, and decorated accord 
me to nothing but accidental caprice I omit 
mentionmg the little inventions and curious 
devices which were placed in every quarter 
He himself, in the intervals of cessation from 
unequivocal delight at some buffoonery of his 
own, was employed in showing us his latest 
engagements. One was a caricature, tolerably 
ketched, of a certain foreign land-surveyor, 
known by the name of Spurzheim, who had 
been prowling on the outskirts of their territo- 


ry, and had made a fanciful map and plan of 


the country Another employment had been, 
criticising 4 prospectus of some new magazine, 
—I think it was termed the Metropolitan, in 
whose service he had enlisted himself. This 
same composition, by the way, had made much 
commotion throughout the whole household, 
for it was supposed to be an embargo on all 
their powers and exertions,—and great was 
the struggle consequently between the loyal 
and disafiected parties of their little common- 
wealth. The merry host bade us good day 
with much pleasant warmth, and I in return, 
wishing that the “ Mercurialium custos viro- 
rum” might still favourably attend him, took 
my leave. I perceived, indeed, an anxiety in 
my companion to get rid of the jovial roys- 
terer, and indeed suspect that a misunderstand- 
ing of some sort existed between them, as a 
look of defiance was darted by the jester on 
the occasion of any particular sally, which was 
repaid by the moralist with a censorious scowl, 
somewhat tinged with animosity. However, I 
may be doing both an injury. We got pre- 
sently on the highest story, which was half a 
baby-house and half a pleasure-garden—a mix- 
ture of baubles and beauties, of idiotcy and 
madness. This division of the building, as 
being nearer the “skiey influences,” and most 
independent of the disciplinarians on the 
ground floor, was appropriated to the use of 
two near connexions—Folly and Fancy. The 
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one being at home, as I believe always was the | 


received me with much vacant awkward- 
ness and apparent self-satisfaction. The rooms 
which he inhabited (and I regret that so worth- 
less a scape-grace should alone, of the comimu- 
nity, possess more rooms than one) were stock- 
ed with furniture of the most cumbrous de- 
scription: the walls were adorned with wood- 
cuts, representing the various ill-conceived ad- 
ventures and battled enterprises in which he 
had been enraged—all being designed by the 
gentleman underwritten, and unblushingly sus- 
pended in the apartments by the poor dolt for 
the ridicule of whom they were executed I 
turned away disgusted from this scene of intel- 
ectnal degradation, and left the simpleton, 
who ought to have been still in leading-strings, 


om of his companion and mstigator, 
to leave my card 
here with the housemaid, Sentiment. as no 
trace of her master was visible. This I much 

rretted, as every thing around promised fa- 
for his entertaining qualities. There 
yas no regularity indeed, nor any Common ne- 
-essaries of life, as far as I could see. A lumi- 
nous transparency served as a fire-board, and 
as fire too, I learnt. in the winter months 
There was « large skylieht, and an ingenious 
mar , the windows, so 
that the most beautifnl portion of the country 


or the ro 


Fancy | was compelled 


rably 


wement in the aspect of 


alone was visible; sliding pannels facilitated a 


communication with his next-door neighbour, 
with whom he was upon terms of the easiest 
Curious tapestry half round the 
oom was illustrated with scraps of Shelley's 
bloomingly displayed in party-coloured 
etters. The effect of this device was not more 
singular than that produced by the many ele- 
queer, and indescribable decorations, 
ive rather the appearance of a Kalei- 
than any thing else to this little un- 
habitation; bat the absence of all 
contrivance made me sincerély 


familiarity 


poetry 


vant 

which 
cost ope 
christian 
comfortable 
teel for the 
sofa, nor couch of any sort, no dinner service, 


or even the necessary means of personal clean- 
liness 

His wants were few, I learnt ; and if they 
could not be supplied by his confidential and 
kind neighbour, he would rather endure priva- 
tions than apply to those who might 
easily relieve them, Altho 
ed upon him as an inferior 
there was much commiseration mingled with 


below. 
urh my wuide look- 


beine. vet saw 


his contempt ;—indeed, they were spirits of so 
dissimilar a thet all intere 
between them must have been constrained and 
yet he told me, with an air of sin- 


constitution Nurse 


unpleasant ; 
cerity, that every one in the establishment had 


a kindly feeling towards the Enthusiast, and 
that he was cenerally regarded as a misguided 
creature, who did more injury to himself than 


He deplored the readiness 
socrety of such a pi- 
Folls 
n cither induce 
> induced 


to his fellow-beings 
with which he sought the 


tiable ignoramus as Mas and assured 


me, that though he could seld 


oor Fancy to step down stairs, or be 
rebuffs in the 


himself to encounter his stout 
chamber we were just quitting, some connex- 


ion, nevertheless, subsisted between them, 
principally consisting of reproofs, corrections, 
and m the one hand. and 


mines n writme, ¢ 


owner of these curiosities-——neither | 


indignation, indifference, or poetical acqui- 
escence conveyed by a slouching message, on 
the other. When he had told me this, finding 
that he was inclined to be more communicative 
than ever, respecting the secrets of their prison 
house, | inquired what might be the use of se- 
veral cupboards which I had noticed here and 
there, some of them closed with the greatest 
nicety—some of them a little opened, but so 
little, as to prevent my seeing whether there 
were any contents or no. Upon this, ] was in- 
formed, that they were the private property of 
a lady who lived with them,—a person, accord- 
ing to his account, of inestimable value, who 
was honoured more or less by the whole party, 
and superintended the domestic affairs of each, 
as chance directed: she held a boudoir, or part 
of every room, partitioned off, for her exclusive 
and as she was an active obliging crea- 
ture, her presence might be commanded by any 
one for a time, without depriving others of her 
co-operation, or exciting ill feelings in the fami 
ly. They called her Memory 

Her * right of possession” to the fraction or 
moiety of each room was never questioned by 
any of the actual lessees ;—on the contrary, a 
disposition existed in every individual, rather 
to enlarge than limit the allotment ;—and there 
was some danger of her being occasionally de- 
tenue by the importunity of her friends, did not 
an outery from the others, who equally requir- 
ed her, prevent any partial distribution of her 
kindnesses. Yet | was slyly informed by my 
companion, that she allowed a tacit tendresse to 
be encouraged on his part, without any express- 
ed disinclination on her own ;—and that.her 
leisure moments were almost invariably em- 
ployed in kindly assisting his studies, or allevi- 
ating the burden of his official situation. This 
was said with a roguish lasciviousness of ex- 
pression, which gave me to understand that Sir 
Judgment had other intercourse with the gen- 
tlemen in the attics, than ] had suspected trom 
the tenor of his own representations. In point 
of fact, the “ incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas” 
of his nature were impeached by some blun 
ders in his information so palpable, that I felt 
convinced of his suffering at times from “ evil 
communication,’ and being at best but an em- 
pirical adviser. Neither did he exactly satisfy 
me as to the nature of the many enclosed re 
cesses and cupboards, which, as he had stated, 
Accordingly 1 


head, and 


une 


belonged to the same female 


d wy interrogations on this 
received tor that 
erved as china closets and plate chests for the 
h his fair friend was 
the rightful proprietress here was much va- 
luable under lock and key, which, 
however, was at any one’s disposal. And ac- 
most valuable trinkets 
though there was great peril 
uuld they once be taken 
beyond the boundaries allotted to the lady's se- 
veral tenements. This piece of information 
was attested by the many shelves and open 
closets which were then empty, but which had 
been, some time beto as well stocked with 
valuable articles as those which were now so 
as | learnt, 
beggariy ace 4 


repe ut 


answer, these receptacles 


whole community, althoug 
hijouteru 
cordingly many of the 


were 1n daily ust 
of lossor damage, sh 


mysteriously confined, and whic! 
were any thing bm 


empty boves 
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I began now to perceive that my companion 
had lost much of the good-humoured fluent 
tvle in which his observations had at first been 
couched. He no longer dwelt with an old man’s 
rarrulity ou the detad of the exhibition; but 
su erficially ran over the characters of several 
fellow lodgers, whom I but imperfectly recol 
lect at present. I was hurried along a corridor 


ined on either side with cells or enclosures of 
me sort,—and nothing could I learn respect- 
ug them from my eccentric mstructor He 
vas either fatigued by the pertinacity with 
which I had thrust in my enquiries, or ashamed 
of the quarters into which we had advanced, 
or, may be, was growing out of humour with 
surmise of what speedily occurred At any 
rate he appe ired over-testy and morose; so 
that | remonstrated with hun on his surrender 
of his previous placidity. This drew from hin 
a confession which highly amused me. He 
said that he had been provoked and harassed 
lately by an Embassy from the Heart ‘Town 
lower down the country, which had been sent 
in order to gain his ratification of a treaty en 
tered into by them with some foreign and 
friendly power. The complexion of the alli- 
ance was not favourable, in his opinion, to the 
cause of the applicants ; and he had according- 
ly resisted all their attempts to conciliate the 
members of the Household, and even to gain 
an entrance into the Mansion. But, despite hi 
maneuvring, a communication had been effect- 
ed furtively with the gulls in the upper story, 
ind the strangers had actually sojourned for a 
while under the same roof as himself, without 
his sanction or connivance' He added, that, al- 
though the Adventurers had been instantly and 
ignominiously expelled from the estate by his 
command, a favourable impression nevertheless 
lingered after them, especially in the romantic 
noddle of that star-gazer, Fancy, aided and 
abetted by the insinuations of Memory, who 
participated with her sex in that frailty alone— 
a knack of gossiping. The poor old gentleman 
finished his tale in a glow of horrified indiena- 
tion, which showed me at once that he was 
jealous for the security of the Establishment 


and eager to get back again to his old post of 


observation near the hall door. We left conse 
quently very much unexamined. He would 
not even show me the traces of the ] 


fire which once upon a time well nigh consum- 


ed the whole editiee,—and which he said was 


sshness of his nel 


owing to the re« 


Principle, during some severe fainily t: 

which so distracted the upright man to make 
him forget his bedeandle, and the of an ex 
tinguisher, during the season of his severest 
anxiety Of this calamitous accident (which 


I afterwards identified with a malady of my 
own, a violent brain fever) different causes had 
been assigned. But he protested against the 
imputation of delinquency currently affixed to 
Folly’s jubilee crackers, and the spark that was 
ileged to have fallen from Fancy’s grate on 
his best Utopian carpet one evening, whilst he 
was completely swallowed up by th Myste- 
ries of Udolpho And for this plain reason 


that the Booby had no notion of gunpowder,— 
and the Rhymester no experience in the com- 


forts of a fire. This singular refutation, so 


*haracterist of the supposed criminals, in 
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duced me to ask again for the latter of them 


whom | had not seen ;—and we were proceed 
ing to his slender dwelling, when a sudden up 
roar arrested our attention. It proceeded fron 


a general hurry scurry of the domestics to be 
dizen themselves in holyday suits, and furbish 
up their respective apartments as if for a fest 
val An increased cheerfulness seemed to illu 
minate every object ; and when | turned to my 
companion for the purpose of inquiring what 1 
might be that metamorphosed every thing by 
so unseen a process, | perceived an alteration 
in Avs countenance,—marked indeed, but dia 
metrically different m its character from that 
which all else 


dergo He Wilispered, as u 


seemed instantaneously to un 
panic-struck, that 
this commotion was caused by the approach ot 
the Porter, whom! have betore mentioned un 
der the name of Vanity, and who had just be 
stirred himself from his lethargy. It was li 
office, it appe ired, from time imumemorial, to 
exhibit the show-rooms, whenever the Lord ot 
the Manor chanced to take a peep at them 
ind he doubt! s would be wofully eXaspe rated, 
hould he discover that any one had assumed 
his privilege As | felt for my timorous friend, 


who Wats quaking all over and whose trame 


seemed as uf on the eve of general dissolution, 
I consented to abide by his guidanes adownha re 
mote and uneven staircase We retreated has 


tily through passages and ante-rooms,—brush 
ed against Curiosity, who was lulling at her 
door-post,—put two or three of the Faculties 
to the blush, as we flew along. overturning 
their work-boxes, and tearing against their bed- 
curtains,—trampled under toot one of Memo 
ry 's ost esteemed mimiatures,—and left half a 
dozen little Sciences in the dumps, because we 
would not speak to them. At last, by an ob 
lique movement through a three-cornered win 
dow, we made our escape from the main build 
ing ; and hurrying over a bed of some equiv 
cal flowers, which turned out to be the © For 
gvet-me-nots,' on which Faney caricatured H 
ticulture, we finally were at the very end of the 
low suburban premises, in which a tew of the 
Morai Virtues were then living 

Having, pointed out to me my road forward, 
the jaded old fellow wished me good day,—and 


by a precipitate countermarch reached the pri- 


vate d it ly | had entered, sooner than 

myst h rained the turnpixe road to 

which he had directed ime Where this might 

have ct me | cannot tell,—for as 1 was 
th t ol zing back upon the veteran, ex 

ereising h il on the projecting stone of 

hus ‘ Wi ) visible change came over! 
i na he grew, 

ine everal limbs and 
irradiation seemed to 
hin ! yazed again, again, and again 
thie warauce t une every moment more 
mnfirmed—it the Moon | was beholding 

Another «lance reminded me that I was in 


my accustomed arin-chair, with all the realities 
of every day around me, and no alteration in 
aught since I entered my room, saving that the 
Moon was up, the Heavens lustrous with innu 
merable stars, and I myself three hours older 
—Surely Fancy had been vagabondizing 


good earne: 
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Letters from Posterity to the 


From the Metropolitan Magazine 


NOTICE FROM THE EDITOR 


Our Friends and the Public” will perhaps be 
amused by the style of these epistles. We 
profess not to know from what corner of the 
nvisible (or visible) World the MS. came into 
our hands. All we can affirm is, we found it 
in our walks, while in search of somewhat 
LETTERS FROM POSTERITY TO THE 
AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY .—No. 


Sir,—L am Posterity. To you, a firm poetical } 
believer, it can scarce seem matter for surprise, 
und much less for scornful incredulity, that 
omewhere, though as yet unembodied, should 
eside, the Spirit of a future age. Nor, I flat 
ter myself, can you find any reason for distrust 

the manne r or the motive of my present 
If the sepulchre itself cannot 


cend- 


ommunication 
hold its dead when the weal of their de 
ants is concerned—if the dark house and long 
sleep must be broken and disturbed by the bu 
iness of mortal men—wherefore should the 
-oul of future times lie sleeping, while the drama 
of to-day is acting, or how can Posterity disre- 
gard the scenes which are painted and prepared 
for her vet unborn 
Of such scenes the least fadimg and the most 
imstructive are brought forward by the Popular 


Author lo tell you, Sir, that you have been 
Popular Author, were information at least 
pe ous But you may not yet anticipate | 


ny opmon of your works—nor are you anxious, 
forward to that final and im- 
partial decision. Your own confession is re- 
rded,* that you write for the occasion and the 
hour, that you are resolved to pipe while the 
| dance,” —in short, you are much less 
desirous that your works should be considered | 
hereatter /inen da cedro,” deserving of honour | 
n the type and margin, than that all you strike 


verhaps, to look 


moo Wl 


ff should pass current now, W ith the stamp ¢ f 
the present year. Out of your own mouth I 
judge you. I cite your own words. I allege 


uur own admissions. And on these, supported 
s thev are by the internal evidence and uniform 
tenor of all your works, | ground a serious im- 


your fame before that inflexible 


peachiment of 
ribunal, which, swayed by no authority, admits 
no appe al 

You smile, Sir, at so dreadful a note of pre- 
paration against the mere web of poetry and 
fiction. You re 
that your works we 
probation of a future age. 
humour ofthe present. The excuse is obvious 
ind easily made, but cannot be allowed suffici- 
ent; for the exercise of Talent in a free state, 
fnot beneficial, is seldom inoffensive. Great 
writers have a dangerous command upon the 
mind and temper of their fellow men, for which, 
if abused, they must answer to Posterity. This 
their power may either be thrown away on 
trifles, to the detriment of Taste and Morals, or 
it may be applied to evil ends, or to good. There 
is yet an intermediate case. There is a certain 
timidity of talent which generally inclines to 
the right, while supported by dominant opinion, | 


nind me of your own avowal, 
re not designed for the ap- 


so much as for the 


Preface to the Fortunes of } ioe! 


| a moral writer 


| but not artless levity of others 


luthor of Waverley.—No. 1. 35% 


but no farther. Perhaps this is the most hope 
less character of all. I will leave you to discover 
the original. For as, on the one hand, our timid 
Man of Genius will tell no truth to be con 
demned as new; so, on the other, he will be 
glad to stand united with the Power and Pre- 
jadice * that be.” Though he sometimes quietly 
smiles at the extremes of ignorance and error, 
yet he will neither expose a ruling fallacy him- 
self, nor scruple to espouse it till it is exposed 
Though an enemy contemptuously avowed to 
the “ arbitrium popularis aura, yet he propa- 
gates more delusions than the demagogue could 
ever dream of; and when, in some hour of epi- 
demic terror, the folly or the fraud of others 
has driven a new nail into the strength of su- 
perstition, he will always be ready to clenchit; 
he will always be ready to afford to the dogmas 
of a darker age, not, indeed, half his faith, but 
his whole support and acquiescence 

[should not, Sir, have troubled you with a 
single line of admonition or reproof, so likely 
to be crushed at present beneath the wheels ot 
your triumphal progress, had you not been ex 
tolled by some of your admirers as being, par 
and above all others, a virtuons and 
Your books (it is said, in the 
to Heber) “ furnish a direct and a dis 
tinguished contrast to the atrabilious gloom of 
some modern works of genius, and the wanton, 
They yield a 
memorable, [ trust, an immortal accession to 
the evidences of a truth not always fashionable 
in literature, that the mind of man may put forth 
all its bold luxuriance of original thought, strong 
feeling, and vivid imagination, without being 
loosed from any sacred and social bond, or 
pruned of any legitimate affection.””’ Who ever 
doubted it? Who ever believed that the late 
Lord Byron or the enchanting Bard of Erin, for 
to them (I presume) your panegyrist alludes, 
were indebted for the grandeur or the bright 
ness of their genius to the (alleged) heterodox 
nature of their moral or speculative principles 
sut probably the gentleman has deeper reasons 
for disliking your illustrious rivals. He appears 
to be a dignified member of that Association of 
Gentlemen, the volunteer patrol) of Parnassus 
who have regular stations and rendezvous there, 
to keep disorderly poets off the ground, and in 
whose most worshipful opinion, as they “ repre 
like honest Dogberry, “ the prince’s own 
person,’ an Irishman who complains of dele 
gated rule is “ loosed from the sacred and so 
cial bonds,” and an Englishman, who loves not 
Continental Legitimates, is “ pruned of his 
legitimate affections 

Perhaps, Sir, you yourself might be puzzled to 
explain, if obliged to give a candid answer, by 
what imputed merits you have happened to ac- 
quire the style and title of a Moral Writer. I 
shall shortly state some reasons for disputing 
your peculiar claim to such a character. Let 
me not be misunderstood. I do not mean to 
disparage or deny that tone of good society in 
your writings, which with those who think 
slightly, or think not at all, will cover a multi 
tude of sins. I care not to dispute your posses 
sion of the “ refined taste, the instinctive sense 
of propriety, the clear spirit of honour, nay of 
the familiar acquaintance with the conventiona} 


er ntial tr 


excellence, 


letters 


sent, 


forme of wood breeding. which are ¢ 
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the character of a gentleman.” Your works 
are unquestionably fitter for the drawmg room 
than almost any other to be found there. But 
this is all that can be said of them in a moral 
point of view Of their religious and historical 
character I shall presently come to speak. On 
what grounds is the “ tendency” of the North- 
ern Novels so loudly and exclusively praised ? 
Is Childe Harold a less moral work than Wa- 
verley? In spite of fashion, bigotry, and preju- 
dice, I have, and I declare, my doubts. In the 
former work we are presented with the likeness 
of a powerful and exalted mind, feeling, and 
disdaining to conceal, that its energies have 
been misapplied, and its strength wasted. Is the 
view immoral’ Are the vices of the hero re- 
presented in a studied or alluring guise? Surely 
not. Waverley, on the other hand, is a species 
of hermaphrodite, whose claims to moral good- 
ness may be despatched in few words—He loves 
not wine, nor women. Foolish and unsteady 
in his whole career, deceived by the designing 
among his own sex, and despised (with good 
reason) by the discerning of the other, he is 


“ coached, carted, trod upon, now loose, now | 


fast,’"—outwitted by a Highland thief,—pro- 


| 


tected by a fond girl, bullied by a blacksmith, | 
consoled by a priest; and, after being duped | 


into tebellion contrary to his principles, and 
pushed among dry blows without his inclina- 
tion—he is, finally, pardoned by the Govern- 
ment, whose service he had (by his negligence 


at least) betrayed ; and married to the woman | 


whose love had been by him (not at all uncon- 
sciously) slighted. So much for the moral cha- 
racter applauded in our age of novels. And so 
much for the “ unambitious excellence” which 
the author of Waverley delights to honour 
The letter writer continues to observe of 
your works, “ The crown of their merit, &c. is 
the manly and exemplary spirit, with which, 
upon all seasonable occasions, they pay honour 
and homage to religion.’ What the gentleman 
intends by “ all seasonable occasions,” I pro- 
fess myself unable to discover. Nor can fos 
collect one occasion, seasonable or unseasona- 
ble,in the whole series of your wonderful works, 
in which you pay “ honour and homage” to re- 
ligion, unless we should except poor Minna’s 
disappointed and nun-like devotion. On the 
contrary, Sir, my gravest charge against tlre 
tendency and spirit of your writings, is the in- 
sufferable contempt and derision with which 
it is your pleasure to pursue the memory of the 
Scottish eovenanters, sufferers, if ever men 
suffered, for conscience’ sake, and for the 
Christian Religion. None can know better than 
yourself, Sir, that the intolerance and ignorance 
with which you charge them, were nothing 
more than a just and natural resentment of the 
cruelties and excesses of their tyrants, mingled 
doubtless with some considerable alloy of fana- 
ticism and want of information. But had such 
errors no excuse’ Since the dawn of the Scot- 
tish Reformation, which deserved a brighter 
day, the clouds of civil war had burst, and the 
darkness visible of despotism, civil and religi- 
ous, had obsured the political horizon. It was 
not beneath the foreign rule of Mary of Guise 
and Mary Stuart, it was not amidst the great 
and manifold blessings of a reign of Demono- 
ogy and Kingeraft, nor during the bierarchi- 
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| cal experiments of the Anglicised and Roman- 
ized Stuarts, that the flowers of poesy or the 
fruits of science could ever have been planted 
and matured. But ifthe ground was not cul- 
tivated, it was cleared—if the seed was nat scat- 
tered, yet the soil was rich with the blood of 
its unyielding martyrs. Are you not ashamed, 
Sir, to stigmatize as bigots, men who fouglit 
against intolerance itself? Are you not ashamed 
to reproach your forefathers with the want of 
cultivation and refinement, when you must 
needs be thoroughly aware that the cup of 
knowledge, untasted, had been dashed from 
their lips, and the very well-spring of intellect 
poisoned, by the apostate virulence and sabre- 
sway of a militant and mitred priesthood ?— 
When | hear a Scotsman speaking with disdain 
of that proud integrity and untamed spirit which 
resolved and finally achieved the religious inde 
pendence of his country. L imagine myself listen 
ing to the educated insolence of an accom 
plished but a thankless son—a scorner of his 
parents for the lack of those endowments which 
their efforts of affection have procured for him 
It is true, Sir, you have not stood forward as 
the hired and licensed advocate of military 
magistrates, and clerical dragoons. But y ou 
have palliated all their crimes. You have con 
trasted their aristocratic courtesy with the un 
couth zeal of their opponents. And with that 
sinister skill, in which yon yield to none but 
Hume, you have contrived to place on the de 
fensive the persecutors, not the victims; while 
the justifying cause of insurrection is carefully 
concealed from view, and the compassionate 
sympathies of the Reader are excited, not for 
the oppression ofa People. but for the massacre 
of Sharpe and Grahame. These are your topies 
for the many—yet you shew some respect for 
the discerning few—and while fair perusers 
cannot help dreaming of Dundee as of one 
whom “ limners would love to paint, and ladies 
to look upon,” you just indicate the darker 
shades in his character for the benetit of those 
who know better. Thus it was asserted of the 
German Freemasons, that they had one style 
of language for the novice, and another for the 
veteran associate 
However, Sir, in spite of your m/stakes in 
History, Morality, and Religion, which L hav 
neither present space nor inclination to exa 


mine and detail at leneth,—but which he who 
runs may read, (if at least he has read any 
thing besides your writing )—in spite, I say, of 


blemishes like these, which are not always ob 
vious and obtrusive, your character as a wri 
ter “comme il faut,” though slightly, is se 
curely founded. It is founded on irremovea 
ble prejudice—on the indolence and imbecility 
of mankind: “for with all your matchless 
energy and originality of mind,’—the pane 
gyrist again is speaking,—*“ you are content 
to admire popular books, and enjoy popular 
pleasures, to cherish those opinions which ex 
perience has sanctioned’ (which are those ’) 
“to reverence those institutions which anti 
quity has hallowed; and to enjoy, admire, 
cherish and reverence all these with the same 
plainness, simplicity, and sincerity as our an- 
cestors” (which of our ancestogs? the plain, 
sincere, and simple cavaliers?) “did of old- 


Truly an engaging portrait, (for, “ would vou 
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desire better sympathy*”) and a good deal 
like the old French priest’s in “ L'Ingenu.” 
You have gained that character of easy virtue, 
which, after all, is most of use in the attain- 
ment of a quiet and unenvied popularity. As 
the Prior (rest and bless him’) might enjoy 


349 


Fulk might preach, and perhaps be listened to 


| by thousands; but it was the business of Popes 


himself and read Rabelas without any imputa- | 


tion on his morals; so you may quote Scrip- 


ture and blaspheme with the character of 


sound religion. Every thing is pardoned by 
the world, but avowed dissent from the opi- 
nions; you may doubt, but must not disbelieve 
—insinuate, but not speak out. And he is most 
sure to be a favourite, who, like Yorick with the 
talking lady, is ready to receive the fashionable 
dictate, and returns for answer—not one word 
I expected not much from the Tales of the 
Crusaders, and I am therefore not much dis- 
appointed. The portion of history which is 
chosen for illustration, is indeed interesting 
and important. And you affect the 
an historian 
Bonaparte! If 
what you attempt, Sir 
two questions. Have you not a name to lose? 
and are you not the author of Paul's Letters? 
However this hint is by the by, and nothing 
to the present purpose. The wars of the Crot- 
ses form one of those grand eras in the his- 
tory of human nature, which never can be 
viewed with indifference by the lover of wis- 
dom and of his kind. We listen with antici- 


you are serious, have a care 


pating awe to the first distant mutterings of 


the moral storm, in the disturbed prostrations 
and indignant piety of the helpless and soli- 
tary pilgrim. Upon the tempest that suc- 
ceeds, when throughout all Christendom, 
“ Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mind, and played 
Some tricks of desperation’ — 


we look out, with a melancholy smile at the 
extravagance and folly of the self devoted vic- 
tims; and with a yet more melancholy sigh, 
when we behold the purest religion in the 
world deprived of its appropriate and crown- 
ing glory—that it allows not human sacrifice 
The general objects of a holy war have been 
defended by Lord Bacon and by Doctor John- 
son,” who agree in contributing to the crossed 
banditti principles by which they could never 
have been influenced, and fears which they 
neither pretended nor had any reason to feel. 
This error is the more surprising, as the views 
and motives of these “ Soldiers of God,”’t lie 
particularly plain and open. In the beginning 
of their wild adventure, the ruling passion was 
a natural zeal to work out their own salvation, 
(the judgment day being deemed at hand) by 
rescuing from infidel pollution the burial place 
which had held their Saviour, and by destroy- 
ing (according to Judaical example) the foes 
of an omnipotent God. But zeal, however hot, 
burns out, unless fuel be added to the flame by 
those “ principalities and powers,” whose in- 
terests are set on conflagration. Peter or 


* Bacon’s Works, III. 505. Johneon's Notes 
on Henry IV. 


t “A lamentable case,” as Fuller says, 


‘that the devil’s blackguards should be God's 
soldiers.” 


style of 
You intend to write the life of 


Answer to yourself 


and Councils 


“ To wake and point the desultory fires’’ 


which, without their divine assistance, might 
have been cheaply extinguished in the blood 
of the first undisciplined invaders. Such had 
been the natural event. But two centuries of 
useless war, and nine several unsuccessful at- 
tempts at the occupation of the Hdy Land, 
bear evidence to the force of those impulses 
which folly had received from fraud. The reli- 
gion was suited to the time, and the igrorant va 
lour of Chivalry was a material of excellent en- 
durance in the structure of pontifical de ~_ 

To the historical novelist are afforded, 
the portion of history before us, the =~ ber 
and most inexhaustible mines of ever-chang- 
ing character and incident. If he is a linger- 
ing admirer of “ manly” sentiment, and “ he 
roic’”’ enterprise, he may here throw aside ex 
aggeration; or if he is a “ sophister” of the 
nineteenth century, he may here find legiti- 
mate indulgence for the malice of his laugh- 
ing philosophy. Oh shades of Godfrey and 
of Tancred! Defenders of the sepulchre o! 
Christ, “col senno, e con la mano!’ Most 
chaste and pious Red-crossed Brotherhood, 
“a cheap defence of nations!" O lasting and 
inestimable heritage bequeathed to Christian 
Europe!—Teutonic Apostleship—Associated 
Leprosy*—the Holy Inquisition—and the 
Small pox! 

But you, Sir, are not a true romancer, not 
yet a philosophical historian. It is the curse 
of your half-liberal notions, that you never can 
contrive to speak in unison either with the 
spirit of barbarian heroism, or with the mind 
of enlightened manhood. A priest half de- 
vout, half deistical, a woman half bold, hali 
prudish, a sea-captain equally attentive to his 
offices of oath and prayer—these are but dark 
types and feeble similitudes of your wavering 
and versatile character ‘Thou art neither 
fish nor flesh, a man knows not where to have 
thee.” Perhaps you may reply with Mrs 
Quickly, “ Thou art an unjust man in saying 
so, thou or any man knows where to have 
me.” Perhaps you may appeal to the great 
name of Shakspeare, as security for your wan 
dering Muse. But if such be your excuse, re 
member, THAT genius must be indeed une 
qualled, whose errors can defy reproof. 

It must, however, in justice be acknow 
ledged, that the moral of your last work is in 
finitely better than I had any sort of reason to 
expect, with your elder offspring all before 
me. This affords a strong and unexpected 
confirmation of what I have before advanced 
For here your intellect had leave to act, and 
you had no need to hesitate about 


“ Quid concedatur in illos, 
Quorum Flaminia legitur cinis, atque Latina.’ 


The relics of your heroes are returned to 
dust—their monuments have mouldered on 
their ashes—and the slow, sure Arbiter of all 
has already done justice on their memory 
The age of chivalry is gone, and to mourn fc 


* Order of St. Lazarus 
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Sanzas 

it will hardly “ pay Yet, anxious to embalm | darkness is moving on the deep, the philoso 


ind enshrine the remains of yet unburied error, 
you scribble in cold blood as follows :— 

Sir Cenneth had tull leisure to enjoy these 
and similar high-souled thoughts, fostered by 
that wild spirit of chivalry, which, amid its 
most extravagant and fantastic flights, was 
still 


pure from all selfish alloy—generous, de- 
voted, asd perhaps only thus far censurable, 
that it proposed objec ts and courses of action 
nconsistent with the frailties and impertec- 
tions of man 

Let my one peruse these high-souled 
thoughts,” as unveiled m some lines prece- 
aing our quotation Let him compare the 
He will find the 
valiant K ught s cogitations as completely con- 


iuthors ‘ext and comment 


centred in himself as the day-dream of Al 
naschar the glass-man. Sir Kenneth is oecu- 
pied in “ wild” imaginations of his favour with 
the King and with his Lady—doubtless, a 

fantastic flight, —but perhaps of rather ques 
ionable purity from every thing like “ selfish 


alloy ‘ censurable some may think, as 
amour propre sometimes } but how, or in 
what way inconsistent with the frailties 
and imperiections of man Pretty declama 
tion this, indeed, from a writer, who, with all 
n magimative power has never snowh a 
spark of enthusiasm in the really glorious an 


nals of our England—with whom pure and 


rational patriotism is a mere string of words 

ithout meaning—in whose histori page 
there ts hardly to be found one virtuous pub- 
ic action Such ex amples of omission peak 


volumes. Sir, you are n Englishman, at 
east a Briton, and you should have known 
what was due to your country 

But I have done If the truth which may 
be found in these slightly traced lines, has not 
ilready been suggested (and again, and again 
to your own unwilling meditation. it is so far 


usted as it is addressed to you. Nor, though 


lar from assenting to the fashionable charge of | 


frivolity against the present age, (a frivolous 
21ccusation itself, and maintained by frivolous 
neople.) do [ expect any manner of popular 
encouragement in the execution of my thank- 
Yet the hour is coming and at hand 
when the complaint of this epistle shall be 


ess t isk 


echoed and enforced, in revenge of its re- 
tarded justice 

| have attempted, Sir, to 
tell you what you aR! I will now tell vou 
what you ange yor. You are not what you are 
tilled, a moralist. The object of your wri- 
tings has not been to advance that dominion 


One word more 


of intellect and moral cultivation, which, com- 
You have 
amused, but not mstructed, the world; and if 


bined, are the happiness of man 


miracle of mischief, no record of this 


should survive, succeeding 


we but your works 
ages would im vain seek there the character- 
istic intelligence of the nineteenth century 
In brief, Sir, you have really very slight pre- 
tensions to the palm of a mental benefactor 
Such a character is rare, but deathless. The 
voice is heard but once in an age; but remem- 
brance of its tones outlasts the vicissitudes of 
many generations. For it warns of inevitable 
~hange—it augurs and it guides the future 
And in the voyage of our stormy life, when 


pher's pale lamp is seen towering from afar, 
with a lonely but a useful light. His seclu 
sion may be recked of little by the minions of 
a courtly circle; but the reward is such, and 
so eternal, as the great (so called) cannot 
give None of their dignities may gild him 
living, none of their honours attend him dead 
but his life is not like theirs, useless to man 
kind; and, when he dies, he will have left 
right principles on earth, a bequest and a 
memorial for ever 

But you, Sir, have never touched the harry 
of Milton; and though your name, perhaps, 
may live as long as his, yet its praise is in a 
lower sphere. You have chosen an elevation 
less arduous, and, “ verily, you have your re 
ward | have the honour to be, etern lly, 

Your Friend, but no Flatterer, 
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STANZAS 


——— Nessun magior dolore 

Che rieordars: del tempo felice 

Nella miseria. l 
! 


Away, thou frolic-feasting child— 
And yet I love thee well; 

Thy merriment, untamed and wild, 
Around me twines its spell 

Those large dark orbs of langhing ligh 
Those curls of careless flow 

That cheek so delicate ly bright 
Like sunset upon snow 

Those 


I love thee 


ps—sweet cluld, thou must not sta 


but—away, away 
u 
Yet not in fear nor anger fly, 
Alas! I may not brook 
The soft upbraidings of thine eye 
That halt-averted look ; 

I am no hater of my kind, 
Though worn and desolate 
And were 1 of a fiercer mind, 

Those smiles I could not hats 
There is an airy mirth in thee 
That seems to mock mortality 


Wi 
Thou fairest bud of vernal days 
New bursting into woman, 
To gaze and dote not as I gaze 
Were more or less than human 
And while with flower-inwoven hair 
And smiles of playful sweetness, 
Thou glidest o'er the green-sward there 
With more than elfin fleetness, 


* Some apology is requisite for the lengt 
and gloominess of these stanzas. Their chief 
merit is, that they tell, unconnectedly indeed, 
an ower true tale.” They are a faithful de- 
scription of errors which have been committed, 
of sufferings which have been endured, of the 
feelings of one who is now gone to his account, 
trusting, by a sincere repentance, to obtain 
eternally, that happiness which he had tempo 


rally forfeited 


| 
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And ponrest forth thine heart-born glee 
In strains of wildest minstrelsy ; 


IV 

Almost I could believe thee one 

Of many a tiny band 
That dance in careless triumph on 

To some far fairy-land ; 
A sprightly thing of light and song, 

And odour-sprinkled wings, 
Floating from flower to flower along, 

With bee-like carollings 
Peace, peace—those smiles are mortal mirth, 
And thou—thy fairy-land is earth 


Now is thy sunny hour of bliss , 
Enjoy awhile its sweetness ; 
I will not cloud its loveliness 
By whispering of its fleetness ; 
Thou dreamest childhood’s brightest dream, 
Her witching wand is o'er thee, 
And earth enshrined in heaven's own gleam 
Smiles, like a star, before thee : 
Dream on awhile—too soon will be 
Thy waking to mortality. 


vi 

Yet the deep magic of thy words, 
The music of thy tone, 

Awaken strange unwonted chords, 
Whose melodies have flown; 

And in those meaning lips of thine 
And in thy restless eye, 

4 spirit mocks me with a sign 
Of times and things gone by 

My heart will break its tearless sleep, 

Away—thou wonldst not see me weep 


vu 

For once as fanciful, as light, 
As innocent as thou, 

With step as wild, and glance as bright, 
As calm and clear a brow, 

{ skimmed the lawn, I danced and sang, 
A little thoughtless lad, 

Unknowing whence my pleasure sprang, 
I knew that I was glad 

And every breeze that wandered by 

Bore health and hope—I asked not why 


vill 
Sweet was the spring-tume of the year 
For new-born flowers and leaves, 
And summer for its fruits was dear, 
And autumn for its sheaves, 
And wintry frosts and wintry gales, 
The snow-ball and the slide, 
The circled board, the league of tales 
By the snug chimney side, 
All, all were full of smiles and joy, 
Ere joy could tire and smiles could cloy 


IX 
In song my youthful spirit spoke, 


When thought’s young day-spring warmed it, 


And the first strains that spirit woke 
Were poured to Him who formed it 

E’en then, in every sound and sight, 
Mid the deep blaze of noon, 

(nd through the mystery of the night, 
And in the stars and moon, 

And in the tempest’s dread abode, > 

My yearning heart confess’d a God 
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x 
| And time flew onward, and still on 
My boyhood’s spirit flew, 
And worlds of thought not all have known 
Came crowding on my view 
I searched the cells of ancient mind 
For rich poetic ore, 
And culled the wreaths by Genius twined 
On many a haunted shore 
And why did aught save glittering flowers 
Allure my soul in Fancy’s bowers 


XI 

Oh! there were gloomier, sterner things 
Ainid the stores of 

The dreams, the wild imaginings 
Of selt-bewildering sages 

The sects and disciplines of yore, 
Their creeds and canons all, 

And modern heaps of impious lore, 
And doginatists of Gaul 

What learn'd I from the learned rout 

The worm’'s philosophy—to doubt 


aves, 


XI 
And then my speech was proud and high 
Of freedom and of right, 
Of man’s unfettered majesty, 
| And reason’s cloudless light; 
| Through many atrackless mystery’s maze 
Unreined my fancy ran, 
And dared untremblingly to gaze 
Beyond the ken of man, 
Confuting with a careless smile 
What fiends believe, and quake the while 


On, on I went, uncheered and dark, 
Across a troublous ocean, 
Careering in my seli-built ark 
With an unsettled motion ; 
On, on, the mock of every wind, 
No lone star trembling o'er me, 
The shores of light and peace behind, 
And eddying gulfs before me 
Then my brain sickened—and I fell— 
And round me closed the waves of hell 


XIV. 
Though the dread past is nought to me 
Save a delirious dream, 
Yet oft some maddening memory 
Will flash a fitful gleam; 
Say, held I not unhallowed feasts, 
And fed on venomed food ? 
Say, were not yelling fiends my guest 
My brimming cups—of blood 
And did not serpents round me hiss, 
And smear me with their slimy kiss ? 


xv. 
Still conscience oft assumed her sway, 
Oft sang her secret spells; 

| Oft—like faint beams that win their way 
To subterraneous cells— 

My childish sports—my infant wiles, 
Old hours of happiness, 

My father’s unforgotten smiles, 
My mother’s fond caress,— 

All, all came rushing on my soul, 

E’en while I drained the drunkard’s bow]. 

XVI 

And, oh! when rose that lovely one, 

Of aspect calm and holy, 
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When that mild eye betore me shone, 
So sofily melancholy, 

Methought I saw my guardian saint, 
Lingering and loth to fly, 

And heard a warning whisper faint, 
A dimly-murmured sigh 

Why dashed I not the cup aside ?>— 

O coward impotence of pride! 

XVII 

I wake; but not as they that wake 
From slumbers fresh and light, 

Uproused at morning's earliest break, 
Exulting in their might 

Al! day I've slept a fever'd sleep, 
Enchained in dreams of madness ; 

Tis sunset now; I wake to weep 
In solitude and sadness 

I wake to worse than slumber’s gloom, 

A lone lamp quivering in a tomb 

xvint 

And now all nature's loveliest things 
Have power to shake my mind 

The small bird’s chirp, the gushing springs, 
The whispers of the wind ; 

And when the moon at dead of night, 
So soft, so clear, so still, 

Flings the deep magic of her light 
O’er tree and tower and hill, 

Come thronging thoughts of other years, 

Too wild for words, too fierce for tears 


XIX. 
And when the Sabbath melodic: 
Are streaming on the air, 
When comes the hour of bended knees, 
And praise and solemn prayer ; 
When infants kneel where | have knelt,— 
Where now I dare not kneel, 
Their feelings all I once have felt,— 
All I no longer feel,.— 
What heart can know, what eye can see 
The rushing of that agony ? 
XX 
Though seared my mind, my brain o'erwrought, 
Though rent my earthly ties, 
One memory still, one haunting thought, 
One image never flies 
Francisca, on that fearful day, 
When I hung madly o'er thee, 
And poured my secret soul away, 
And bared my heart before thee ;— 
Oh! ‘twas an awful sight for thee, 
So young, so innocent, to see 


Grief, as a fleeting sound, a-name, 
Perchance had met thine ear, 
Or, if it came, so lightly came, 
It made thy joys more dear ; 
As shadows o'er the fountain stray, 
As mists along the hill, 
As pebbles for an instant stay 
The rushing of the rill, ~ 
Then let it from their light caress 
Leap in more sparkling loveliness 


XXII. 
Thy ignorance of wo was bliss, 
And now that bliss is blighted, 
I've shown thee all the dark abyss, 
And well am I requited, 
Still with thy plaintive song I might 
Have lulled my misery, 


Basked in the sunshine of thy siglit. 
And still have been to thee 

A friend, a brother—now I'm nought ; 

Hush! there is madness in the thought 


MAIN 


| Scarce could’st thou see my bosom's swell, 


So chillingly we parted, 
Scarce could’st thou hear “ farewell, farewell, 
High-minded and high-hearted.” 
I climbed yon hill through morning's haze 
To look my last on thee, 
And when at length my aching gaze 
Was strained on vacancy, 
Then all the woman o'er me crept, 
And bitterly and long I wept 


XXIV. 
No sigh, no pity for the past, 

No secret tears I claim, 
But when thy happy lot is cast, 

And a remembered name 
Is all of me,—then sometimes part 

With thy serener pleasures, 

To commune with thy inmost heart, 

And muse on long-lost treasures. 
Then waste one sinless thought on me 
Beneath thy fair acacia tree 

XKY 
There is a lone, unnoticed tomb 

Afar from haunts of gladness, 

Where musing memory makes her home, 

And sober-vested sadness, 
And innocence with tranquil air 

Her sainted vigil keeps, 

There rests my parents’ parent, there 

My infant sister sleeps ; 

And I, the impure one, there will lie 
In the blest couch of purity 


XXVI 
‘Twill pass full soon—I feel, I feel 
Tis swiftly passing now, 
Lo! pale Decay hath set his seal 
Upon my sunken brow ; 
Of buried joys full many a ghost, 
Wrapped in mysterious pall 
Warns me that all on earth is lost, 
But earth-is not my all; 
They wave their shadowy hands to heaven, 
In sign I yet may be forgiven. 
XXVIII 
Haste then, sweet infant, hither haste, 
All causeless are thy fears, 
I will but fold thee to my breast, 
And moisten thee with tears: 
Lowly we'll kneel at nature's shrine, 
Here on the flowery sod, 
And thy pure prayers shall hallow mine, 
And waft them up to God. 
My heart is full,—no more, no more— 
Its long-choked streams are gushing o'er. H 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


THE MEDICEAN VENUS. 


Lo, where,—with downcast glance of modest 
show, 

Her limbs protected by her hand of snow, 

Lest eyes profane should o'er their ripeness 
rove ,— 


The Queen of Beauty fills the air with love 
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“indication of Authors. 


Sure from some mind, with gorgeous fancies 

rife, 

Yon bright conception kindled into life 

The spell-wrought creature of some sorcerer’s 
wand, 

A shadow conjured from that fairy land 

Where Beauty peoples each voluptuous grove, 

And thought—breath—feeling—every sense is 
love ;— 

Or haunting image of some dreamy mind, 

Loveliest of forms that Fancy’s eye could 
find, 

Idol of one, who long and sweetly slept, 

And woke, a fond, despairing Nympholept: 

Or, it might be, in some enchanted shade, 

Where wanton Zephyr many a murmur made, 

‘Mid the deep fullness of the moonlight hour,— 

Scents in the breeze, and dews upon the 
flower,— 

His passionate spirit had inhaled from far 

The melting rapture of the vesper star, 

Then, by the margin of a lilied stream, 

In haunted brake he laid him down to dream 

Straight through the yielding air the Goddess 


stole, 
Shone o'er his sleep, and communed with his 
soul ; 


A bodied minglement of beauteous things, 
Of hopes, and fears, and young imaginings, 
Sweet smiles, and sweeter sighs, and feign 'd 
alarms, 
blushing 
charms ;— 
Her tresses streaming on the love-sick wind,— 
Her heaving bosom zoneless, uhcontin'’d— 
Soft, as from ocean foam she dawned to light— 
Dazzling, as flashed she on the Dardan’s sight— 
Melting and warm, as when her Lord of war 
(Sheath'd his red sword, and rein’d his iron 
car) 
While thrall'd in her triumphant arms he lies, 
Feeds with her face the passion of his eyes.*— 
Entraneed awhile the amorous dreamer lay, 
And, e’en in slumber, gazed his soul away :— 
Then woke,—and, ere the visioned phantom 
fled, 
Caught the light forms that floated o’er his 
head— 
Snatched the sweet dream from dark oblivion’s 
death, 
And gave his bright ereation—all but breath. 
H. 


And mightiest 


consciousness of 
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A VINDICATION OF AUTHORS FROM 
THE VULGAR CHARGE OF PO- 
VERTY. 

Arpiyine the words to authors, which the 
veracious historian of the authentic Gargan- 
tua, and the no less authentic Pantagruel, 
makes Panurge apply to certain orders of 
monks, we are quite disposed to agree with 
him that they are sufficiently “ meshaignez” 
by the critics, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, 


* Pascit amore avidos inhians in te, Dea, 
visus.—Lucretivs 
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and sufficiently “ enfumez et perfumez” with 
the notices laudatory or vituperative of their 
brethren, to escape the general contempt 
which is always involved in the charge of po- 
verty. Even if we should not exactly grant 
poets and prosers (as they may be styled 
na)” tZoxnv) to be, as the learned Panurge 
saith, “les deux hemispheres par la gyrogno- 
monicque circumbiliuagination desquelz, com- 
me par deux filopendoles celiuages, tout lan- 
tonomaticque magrabolisme homocentricale- 
ment se tremousse,”—we are still of opinion 
that these two classes of the irritable race are 
sufficiently important to deserve a defence at 
our hands from a charge which they do not merit: 
and so far from agreeing in the scornful indif- 
ference about their fate, avowed by Friar 
John, we feel an interest about them almost 


equal to that which would be felt by one of 


their own number: though we must cenfess 
there is much truth in what that pious person 
says with regard to their practice of abusing 
all the world, wherefore (he adds) it is quite 
natural that all the world should abuse them. 
It is not very difficult to see from what arose 
the vulgar opinion of the poverty of authors 
Bad authors have been always poor—as it is 
quite fair that they should be: upon the same 
principle that bad painters, or bad architects, 
or bad boot-makers, or bad carpenters, or bad 
any things, have been and always must be 
poor ; for the rule applies equally to tables and 
tragedies, sermons and shoes. Bad writers 
have always existed in a much greater num- 
ber than good: and their works being most de- 
servedly neglected, or as deservedly ridiculed, 
they complained very loudly and very absurd- 
ly—they were unfit for writing, therefore they 
refused to turn bricklayers—they lived in po- 
verty, and died in want, because they persist- 
ed in writing books which nobody would read ; 


and the worse writers they were, the more of 


course they cried out about the injustice with 
which they were treated, and the poverty to 
which they were condemned. Mr. D'Israeli 
has composed two corpulent volumes about 
their “* Calamities;” to which we shall present- 
ly recur—and the history must be allowed to 
be sufficiently melancholy—though any reader 
of that diligent compiler’s “ Calamities of Au- 
thors” cannot fail to be convinced, that all the 
miseries of all these gentlemen arose from 
their having mistaken their vocation—that 
they were either utterly bad writers, or pro 
digal persons who would have ruined them- 
selves under any circumstances—and that a 
history of the calamities of incapable tailors, 
or inept shoemakers, may be made up by some 
one belonging to these classes of operatives, 
which shall contain as pathetic pictures of the 
public neglect or condemnation of their works, 
as Mr. D'Israeli has assembled in his collection 
of calamities 

The wits and satirists of the age in which 
these bad writers lived, (for their misery, like 
their existence, was always forgotten in the 
next) found their poverty an excellent subject 
for mirth and ridicule; and extending it to the 
whole tribe of authors, they consecrated to 
their use for ever— 


‘——-want, the garret, and the jail” 


| 
| d 
| 
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To say nothing of the Greeks, Horace, Mar- 
tial, Chaucer, Ariosto, Cervantes, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Butler, Miltcn, Moliére, Dryden, 
Boileau, Prior, Swift, Congreve, Addison, Le 


Sage, Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, Voltaire, John- | 


son, Fielding, Smollett, Rousseau,—comic 


writers, poets, epigrammatists, satirists, novel- | 


ists, wits—all have joined in representing au- 


thors as poor, for the sake of the jests that | 


have since set many a table in a roar. But 
let our readers recur to our list, and they will 
see that the names of those who have thus 
held up authors to ridicule are the most suc- 
cessful whom the Muse has “ admitted of her 
crew,” that they are among the most eminent 
names in ancient and modern literature ; that 
they all lived in comfort, and some even in 
opulence; that those who were not rich, were 
voor from causes totally independent of their 
siterary avocation; and let it be remembered 
that no complaint has ever been made in prose 
or rhyme by any author, of the general poverty 
of his tribe, except for the sake of pointing a 
jest, or heightening a picture 

We might easily be long and dull upon this 
theme, but we refrain. We have said enough 
to introduce our proofs of the comfort or af- 
fluence in which authors have lived since the 
earliest days of authorship: and we beg here 
to premise, that we shall consider the profits 
arising to authors from places or pensions ob- 
tained on account of their works, as the legiti- 
mate profits of their writings 

We trust our readers will excuse us for 
omitting all investigation into the private cir- 
cumstances of Hermes Trismegistus, the in- 


ventor of the Egyptian Statutes at Large; of 


Cadmus, the inventor of the Greek letters, 
and consequently the cause of the introduction 
of birch into English schools ; of Amphion, Or- 
pheus, and other great poets of those days; 
and even of Zoroaster, the hero of many a no- 
vel and some pantomimes. We say, we trust 
our readers will pardon us for omitting all no- 
tice of these gentlemen, seeing that we write 
this article in a country town in France, where 
we have access to few books of any kind, and 
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pose. His subsequent effusions, however, dis 
closed the true author of the [liad; and he 
died in happiness, affluence, and honour. 
Passing over the intervening centuries, in 
which no very eminent names of authors ap- 
pear, we arrive at the fifth and sixth B. C 
Anacreon, according to Madame Dacier, was 
related to Solon, and was consequently allied 
to the Codridw, the noblest family in Athens 
Few events of his life are known, but this fact 
is enough to prove that he could not at all 
events have been poor. We know, however, 
that he was the friend of kings—of Polycrates 
and Hipparchus: it is pretty clear from his 
poems that he lived in luxury, which poor au- 
thors seldom do: and his death was caused by 
swallowing a grape-stone in drinking some 
new wine. Pindar was not noble like Ana- 
creon; he was even of low origin; but this did 
not prevent him from being courted by princes, 
and honoured like a deity in his lifetime. Even 


the priestess of Delphi ordained him a share of 


the offerings to the god; statues were erected 
in honour of him during his life by his patron 
Hiero of Syracuse; and he died in a public 
theatre, which would seem to argue that his 
life was not particularly unhappy. The bro- 
ther of Aschylus commanded a squadron of 
ships at the battle of Salamis, the poet him- 
self was largely patronized by Hiero of Syra- 
his funeral was splendid, and plays were 
performed at his tomb in honour of his memo- 
ry. Of the condition of Sophocles, little is 
known; but he must have been left in easy 
circumstances by his father, since the latter, 
according to Athenwus, was rich enough to 
afford the vast expense of educating his son in 
all the polite accomplishments of his polite 
country: he was tanght music and dancing by 
Lampros, and poetry by Aschylus. He filled 
some of the highest offices in the state; and 


cuse 


| Strabo mentions him as accompanying Peri- 
cles in his expedition to conquer the rebel Sa- 


hans. 


to none at all regarding their works or auto- | 


biography. The most fastidious admirer of an- 
tiquity, we are persuaded, will be satisfied 
with such a respectable age as that of Hesiod 
and Homer, which carries us back ten centu- 
ries before the birth of Christ; and in taking 
this for our point of starting, we think we may 
fairly be allowed to have complied with the 
judicious advice given by the Giant Moulinean 
to Count Hamilton's historiographical ram, to 
“begin with the beginning 

The father of Hesiod, it is quite clear, left 
behind him an estate: this was to have been 


gold whic h he 


divided between the poet and his brother Per- | 


ses: the latter corrupted the judges and de- 
frauded him, yet, notwithstanding this, he 
tells us in various passages of his poems that 
he was not only above want, but capable of as- 
sisting others. The name of Homer has pass- 
ed into a proverb of poverty, yet Thestorides 
made a vast fortune b 
Homer as his own. Homer was indeed a men- 
dicant for some time, but this was only while 
he was regarded as an impostor, pretending to 
be the authos of poems which he did not com- 


reciting the poems of 


travelling during a great portion of his life; 
and he must have been no inconsiderable per- 


| son, since his influence contributed mainly to 


the expulsion of the tyrant Lygdamis. Euri- 
pedes was of noble descent, and prime minis- 
ter to Archelaus of Macedon. Thucydides 
was of the royal blood of the Thracian kings; 
he had a high command in the army, and jom 


ed to his own affluence many rich mines of 


acquired by marriage. Plato 
was descended on the paternal side from Co 
drus, on the maternal from Solon; and though 
it does not appear that he was very wealthy, 1 
is certain that he lived delightfully in the ele 
gant retreat purchased with his own drachmas— 


the olive-grove of Academe, 
His sweet retirement, where the Attic bird 


| Trilled her thick warbled notes the summer 


long. Paradise Regained. 

There he lived, the unambitious friend and 
counsellor of kings, amidst his statues, his tem- 
ples, and his cypresses,—and reposing by the 
whispering and haunted stream which flowed 
through them, he meditated the peace on earth 
and happiness to men, which he afterwards 
taught in the language of the gods, whose elo 


Herodotus certainly had the means ot 
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quence he was said by his panegyrists to have 
stolen. 

Descending to the fourth century B. C. we 
come to Aristophanes ; but of his circumstances 
we know nothing. Even if it were proved, 
however, that they were indifferent, we should 
not be justified in making him an exception ; 
for his whole life was one long and self-sought 
war with powerful living adversaries, and there- 
fore could not be very happy. Aristotle, after 
the death of his friend Plato, visited Hermias, 
king of the Atarnenses: on the fall of the lat- 
ter, he erected a statue to him, and afterwards 
married his sister Pythias. He was moreover, 
as every one knows, the master and the friend 
of Alexander the Great. Menander was pro- 
bably rich, from the fact of his adoration of the 
expensive Glycera : he alludes also frequently to 
to his own habits of luxurious dress. The kings 
of Egypt and Macedon so highly honoured and 
esteemed him, that they sent ambassadors to 
invite, and fleets to convey him to their courts. 
Xenophon was of high rank—a commander in 
the army, and the favourite of Cyrus: and the 
father of Demosthenes, we know, left him 
enough of property to make it worth his while 
to plead for its recovery from the hands of ini- 
quitous guardians. What a fortune would 
amount to, that should render such a proceed- 
ing in a Court of Equity at the present day at 
all judicious, our readers may ascertain by the 
aid of a very powerful calculus. 

In the third and second centuries we have 
Theocritus, who was patronized by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and lived at his court: Plautus, 
a slave, who after gaining a great deal of mo- 
ney by his plays, lost it in commercial specu- 
lations ; and, lastly, Terence, who, though a 
slave, rose to be the intimate friend of Scipio 
and Laelius, and whose wealth, gained by his 
comedies, enabled him to marry his daughter 
toa Roman noble. He received 3000 sester- 
ces for one performance of the “ Eunuch” 
alone ; and as it was usual to pay the author of 


a play each time it was performed, the sums | 


which Terence received must have been enor- 
mous. He left a splendid house and gardens. 
The first century B. C., and the first af- 
ter, presents us with a long list of noble and 
opulent authors. Of the life of Lucretius few 
particulars are known ; but he certain)y belong- 


ed to the equestrian order, and he is believed to | 


have committed suicide through madness, the 
consequence of a love-philtre—a dose seldom 
administered to the poor. Cicero was of a no- 
ble family ; he was successively questor, pre- 
tor, and consul, and might have been a fourth 
party in the government formed by Pompey, 
Cesar, and Crassus. His wealth must have 
been great; for he gave for his house on the 
Palatine alone a sum exceeding 30,0001. ster- 
ling. The father of Catullus was the friend of 
Julius Cesar ; Catullus himself was pretor, and 
afterwards governor of Bithynia: and his mis- 
tress, Lesbia, was the sister of the noble and 
rich Clodius, the enemy of Cicero. Virgil in- 
herited a patrimony from his father at Mantua ; 
was enriched by Ene received a sum 
equivalent to 2000/. sterling for his verses 
about Marcellus alone. Tibullus was the son 
of a knight, and a man of fortune. Propertius 
was also moble, and possessed of a considerable 


estate ; he was the friend of Mwcenas and 
Gallus. Horace was, to be sure, the son of a 
freedman ; but that freedman was a tax-gather- 
er ; and it is almost needless to say, rich. His 
father's estate was, for some reason or no rea- 
son, confiscated by the government, but re- 
stored to Horace by Augustus. The emperor 
offered him the office of private secretary ; but 
he refused all court honours. Ovid was the 
younger son of a Roman noble; and, on the 
death of his elder brother, inherited his fortune. 
Livy was of an illustrious and wealthy family, 
which had given many consuls to Rome. Se- 
neca, the tutor of Nero, was questor, pretor, 
and consul. His houses, gardens, and walks, 
were the most magnificent in Rome; and he 
had received of the public money more than 
two millions and a half sterling in about four 
years. Persius was opulent, and bequeathed a 
large fortune to his friend Cornutus. Pliny 
the Elder arrived at the high dignity of augur ; 
he was procurator, or treasurer to Tiberius, 
and was offered for pagt of his MSS. 40,000 
sesterces. Juvenal’'s father was a freedman—a 
class generally rich at Rome. He at all events 
gave his son a liberal and learned education. 
Pliny the younger was augur, consul, procon- 
sul of Bithynia, and the friend of Trajan. 
Martial was ennobled by Domitian, and mar- 
ried a wife so rich, that (to use his own words) 
“ she made hima kind of monarch.” Quincti- 
lian was paid liberally out of the public trea- 
sury for teaching oratory under Galba ; he was 
patronized by Domitian, became consul, and 
died rich. Tacitus was the son-in-law of Agri- 
cola, and patronized by Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. It may be inferred that his family 
was wealthy and powerful, from the fact that 
M. Claudius Tacitus, who was created Empe- 
ror in A. D. 275, was descended from him 
The father of Lucan, a Roman knight, wag 
brother to Seneca, one of the wealthiest men 
in Rome. Lucan himself was opulent, and 
filled the offices of questor and augur. 

The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries after Christ, do not present 
us with many names: we shall therefore class 
all in one paragraph which will bring us down 
to modern authors 

Plutarch was of an old family; his lectures 
were highly popular with the Roman nobility, 
and he was the friend of Trajan. Apuleius 
was a successful lawyer, and married a very 
rich widow. Longinus was tutor to the chil- 
dren of Zenobia. Mahomet was related to the 
heads of one of the noblest and wealthiest of 
the Arab tribes, and he himself was as wealthy 
as he was successful. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries we shall gather, like the last, 
under a single head. 

Dante was descended from one of the great 
est families in Florence, and keld a distinguish- 
ed place at his native city. It is true that the 
political events of his time, in which he min- 
gied, occasioned his exile and poverty ; but he 
died in a palace. Petrarch was the son of a 
wealthy Italian notary. He was the friend of 
the Colonnas, and resided in their palaces ; and 
was familiar with kings, emperors, and pontiffs. 
Boceaccio was the son of a Florentine mer- 
chant, when merchants were princes: he inhe- 


ff 
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rited property from his father, and was beloved 
by the daughter of the king (Robert) who was 
his patron. Chaucer, according to Leland, was 
of noble origin; he was appointed ambassador 
to Genoa by Edward LIT. and possessed 1000/. 
a-year—an enormous income for that period 

We have now arrived at the fifteenth centu- 
ry. Pulci was the intimate and jocular friend 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Sannazaro was 
patronized by Frederick, son of the king of Na- 
ples, from whom he received a pension and the 
beautiful country-house of Mergellina: he was 
courted by all the great of his time, and enjoyed 
the friendship of two popes. Marot livedamong 
princes. Erasmus was not rich; but then he 
never lived long in one place, and always ex- 
pensively and luxuriously. Macchiavelli was 
secretary to the Florentine republic. Bojardo 
was a man of large possessions, and Count of 
Scandiano. Ariosto was ofa noble family ; was 
patronized by the Este family, and by Leo X.; 
and he must have had some pretensions to 
wealth and influence, since he expected a car- 
dinal’s hat. Guicciardini was of a noble Flo- 
rentine family, the chief counsellor in Florence 
married the daughter of the most distinguished 
person there, and was created governor of Bo- 
logna by the pope. Rabelais lived a joyous and 
luxurious life, both as a Benedictine monk, and 
as cure of Meudon 

We are rapidly approaching more familiar 
names, for we are now arrived at the sixteenth 
century. Buchanan is the first. Though tutor 
to a prince and to the most interesting and se- 
ductive of queens, we fear his temper and his 
tastes were too much like those of Erasmus to 
allow us to class him with the rich in our cata- 
logue. He was, moreover, addicted to person- 
alities and to quarrels, which made him disliked 
in his own country, and caused him to be per- 
secuted in others. The name which comes 
next in our catalogue has passed into a proverb 
ef poverty—but unjustly. The misfortunes of 
Camoens arose from causes altogether indepen- 
dent of his literary pursuits. If he met with 
misfortunes, his poetical genius, so far from 
being the cause of them, tended to alleviate 
their bitterness, and gained him honour, friends, 
and (at one time) riches Montaigne was a 
country gentleman of fortune. Tasso was 
courted and happy up to the period of his insa- 
nity—for he was undoubtedly insane. Cervan- 
tes was chamberlain to one Cardinal, pensioned 
by another, and patronized by a viceroy: and 
his “ Don Quixote” was so popular that 12,000 
copies of the first part were sold before the se- 
cond was printed. Sydney was a candidate for 
the crown of Poland. Spenser had fifty pounds 
a-year as poet-laureat, (no inconsiderable sum 
in those days,) he was sheriff of Cork, with 
3000 acres of land ; and was patronized by Eli- 
zabeth, Lord Essex, and the noble family to 
which he belonged. De Thou and Sully were 
statesmen. Bacon was lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, and enormously rich. Lope de Vega 
was a knight of Malta, and held a rich office 
under Urban VIII. Calderon de la Barca was 
first a knight of St. Iago, and afterwards a fat 
and comfortable canon of Toledo. To return 
to our own authors—Shakspeare made a for- 
tune, and died the richest man in Stratford- 
ugon-Avon. Jonson gained prodigious sums 
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by his plays, though lus extravagant and eare- 
less lite made him always poor. Little is 
known of the private lives of Beaumont and 
Fletcher; but we know that Beaumont’s father 
was a judge, and Fletcher's a bishop. Grotius 
was a wealthy lawyer and statesman: Selder 
a member of parliament. Of Massinger we 
know nothing but that his plays were popular 
Of Ford we know almost as little; but at al! 
events, he was the son of a justice of the peace 
| Butler’s misfortunes were owing to the times, 
and the character of the reigning monarch ; 
and 3000/. were ordered to be paid to the 
author of “ Hudibras,” though he never re 
ceived the money. Hobbes lived in easy cir 
cumstances at Chatsworth. Even after Charles 
withdrew his patronage from him, he was visit- 
ed in his old age by the most illustrious men of 
his time, and by princes and ambassadors. Sir 
Thomas Brown was a wealthy physician. Wal 

ler was rich, a member of parliament, and a 
favourite at court. Corneille was not only the 
most successful author of his day, but he was 
pensioned by Richelieu. Milton left behind 
him 1500/.; but even if it could be shown that 
he was poor, his persecutions on political ae 

counts, and the fanaticism of the times, would 
account for his poverty Cowley lived in ele 

gant retirement, and his poetry was eminently 
Moliere was poor, till he made a 
fortune by his plays. La Fontaine was a geu 

tleman, and married a rich wife. Jeremy 
Taylor was a bishop. Dryden was a person of 
old family, and he gained by his writings, at 
least 500/. a year; equal to 1500/. at the present 
day. Boileau gained an ample pension by his 
writings—so did Racine. Bayle's works caused 
him twice to be chosen professor of philosophy 

Fenelon was a rich archbishop. Prior was an 
ambassador. Swift died rich—so did Congreve, 
| Addison, Gay, and Pope. Le Sage was the 

most popular of novel-writers, and an eminent 

ly successful dramatist. When Steele lost the 
| 


successful 


patent of his theatre, he computed the loss at 
Marivaux was one of 
the most authors. Arbuthnof 
was the court physician. Vanbrugh was poor, 
but this wa's in spite of his success as an author 


| ten thousand pounds 
successful of 


and architect, and his enjoyment of some of the 
most lucrative under the crow: 

Richardson died as rich asa Jew—so did Vol 
taire 

We now arrive at the eighteenth century 

Thomson, in spite of his indolence, obtained 
several lucrative situations under vovernment, 
in consequence of his works. Dr. Johnson got 
a pension, and might have become rich by 
means of his writings, had he not been the most 
indolent of authors. Franklin raised himselt 
by his literary talents. Fielding’s profuse ex- 
travagance swallowed up the profits of is suc- 
cess as an author ; but he died a justice of the 
peace. Linneus had a grant of land conferred 
on him for his discoveries, and he was ennobled 
by the King of Sweden. Hume had nothing 
till his works procured him 1000/. a year 
Rousseau’'s name is not worth mentioning here ; 
his miseries and poverty were voluntary 
Grimm and Diderot received large pensions 
for their literary merits. Sterne passed his 


situations 


| life in painting, fiddling, and shooting,—occu 


Gar 


| pations not at all indicative of poverty 


The Shipwreck.— By 


rick, who died very rich, made his fortune as an 
author and actor. Smollett received large sums 
for all his works. Goldsmith was in the last 
stage of poverty, till his writings raised him to 
independence. Burke was a statesman. Cow- 
per received vast sums for his works—so did 
Gibbon : yet Cowper had a private fortune, and 
Gibbon had held lucrative situations under the 
crown. Chatterton, indeed, died poor, but he 
had employment from his literary patrons as 
long as he chose to accept it. Burns was poor, 
not in consequence of being an author, but in 
spite of it. Schiller, Goethe, and Werner, 
were all enriched or ennobled by their poetry 

Here we close our catalogue ; for we do not 
venture to quote instances from the writers of 
our own times. But it may be stated in gene- 
ral, and hundreds of instances will occur to the 
memory of every one, that there is scarcely one 
eminent individual of the present day who does 
not owe his riches, or rise, or distinctions, in 
some way to literature Let our readers refer 
to the list we have given above, and they will 
see that scarcely one great or even second-rate 
name in literature has been omitted, and that 
on not one can the reproach of poverty in con- 
sequence of authorshep, fall: while it will be 
uniformly seen that literary merit has been 
ilways of advantage to those who were unfor- 
tunate from other causes. We have carefully 
looked over Mr. D'Israeli’s “‘ Calamities of 
Authors,” and have found, without one excep- 
tion, either that the authors who suffered the 
calamities in question, were bad authors—per- 
sons who were not in their “ vocation’ ’—intru- 
ders without the wedding garment—who of 
course deserved to suffer for their want of due 
qualifications—or that the “ calamities” alluded 
to, consisted in a little gentle castigation in re- 
views—ridicule in popular novels—or the in- 
fliction of a satirical couplet. Verily these be 
wreat “calamities,” Mr. D'Israeli! 

“It is not in our bond” to show, that not only 
good authors have never been poor, but that 
they have been, frequently, persons of noble or 
distinguished families, people of title, and even 
of royal blood. We shall, nevertheless, refer 
our readers to the brief notices of authors 
which have been already given, to show that 
authors have in general been gentlemen; and 
that the Greek and Roman writers were gene- 
rally noble or royal; but we have not room for 
a list of our own royal or noble authors. Wal- 
pole’s work, under that title, will furnish them 
with a list of more than one handred and fifty 
literary names which have been illustrated by 
high birth ; and if the catalogue were continued 
down to our own days, the proportion would be 
nereased rather than diminished 
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WE PAUS’D BESIDE A GRASS-GROWN 
TOMB 


We paused beside a grass-grown tomb, 
The autumn sun was lingering then, 

Softening with parting ray the gloom 
That wrapt that dark sequester'd glen 


a Country Curate. 


And all was calm and still as those 
Who round us slept their last repose 


We paus’d ; she rested on my arm, 
And raised her gentle eyes on mine ; 
And I might mark her beauty’s charm, 
Less bright than it was wont to shine 
Bright was it still ;—but it had less 
Of brightness than of tenderness. 


O, dearer seems that evening still, 
More charms that lonesome dell adorn 
Than all the pomp of dale and hill, 
Irradiate with the golden morn 
More dear that melancholy gaze, 
Than all her smiles in brighter days 


I guess not, dearest Annabel, 
How cast my lot on earth may be ; 
Mysterious heaven alone can tell 
What links or parts our destiny ; 
Yet can I oft unlearn to grieve, © 
By thinking on that autumn eve. 


So deeply, eloquently mild, 

The pure, calm light thine eye-beam shed, 
It seem'd as tho’ an angel smil'd, 

And told of hopes, unlimited 
To this low world, so drear and cold— 
Eternal, boundless, manifold! 


O may it be, my Annabel! 

Tho’ chance and change may part us here, 
I'll hope immortally to dwell 

With thee in heaven's high blessed sphere, 
And love, when past these darksome years, 
In glory there, as here in tears : e, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine 
THE SHIPWRECK. 
BY A COUNTRY CURATE 


Durine the months of February and March 
in the year IS—, the coast of Kent was visited 
by a succession of violent storms, which caused 
a greater quantity of damage to the shipping 
and villages on the sea-shore than had been 
known to have occurred in the memory of 
man. On a certain day in the earlier part of 
the latter month, my duties led me to visit that 
quarter of my parish which lies on the other 
side of the last range of hills, and adjoins to 
the parish, or rather to the outskirts, of the 
town of Folkestone. The wind was out with 
a degree of fury, such as even I, who reside so 
near this tempestuous coast, have seldom wit 
nessed. The clouds were not sailing, but rush- 
ing through the sky, in grey fleeces; a huge 
black mass ever and anon came up upon the 
blast, driving away from east to west, and 
sending forth a shower of hailstones, which 
beat in my face as I ascended the height, and 
compelled me more than once to cling to a 
piece of gorze, or fern, for support. The sheep 
were all cowering under the hill-top for shel- 
ter, with their backs turned towards the storm, 
and huddled closely together; and the shep 
herds either took their places beside them, or 
ran home to their different houses, among the 
lens and hollows near. It was, indeed, a day 
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in which no one who could find a roof to cover | size somewhat larger than the rest, burst upon 


him would have chosen to be abroad ; so boiste- 
rous was the gale, and so keen and cutting 
were the gusts of hail and sleet which rode 
from time to time upon it. 

It is impossible for one whose habitation, 
though it be shut out from a view of the ocean, 
stands within the sound of its waves, when 
they are in wrath, not to think with peculiar 
anxiety, during every gale or storm, of the 
ow mariners who are exposed to its violence 

o-day, in particular, I felt myself full of ap- 
prehension; for there was a considerable fleet 
of vessels at anchor in the Downs, and several 
large Indiamen had been seen at a late hour 
last night not far from the point of Dungeness 
They had not passed, my man told me, during 
the night ; indeed, the night had been too dark, 
and too blustering, to encourage them to lift 
their anchors; but the gale had increased so 
much towards sunrise, and was still so heavy, 
that I could hard!y hope that the anchors had 
not dragged, or, which might prove even more 
fatal, that the cables had not parted 


As I neared the top of the hill, the noise of 


them. For them and for their crews there 
was no hope—all must perish—and all did pe- 
rish before I quitted my station. In the direc- 
tion of Dungeness, again, only one ship could 
be descried. She had succeeded, apparently, 
in working out before the storm had reached 
its height; and now having secured sea-room, 
was endeavouring to scud, either for the Downs 
or the river. Her top-galiant-masts were all 
struck; the only sail hoiste: was the fore-top- 
sai!, and that close-reefed, under which she 
made way, rapidly indeed, but not without 
falling every moment faster and faster to lee 
ward. It was, in truth, manifest, that if she 
persisted in going on, she must run ashore se- 
veral miles on this side of Deal; and of that 
her crew appeared to be as fully convinced as 
those who watched her from the land 

She was now abreast of Folkestone, with a 
hurricane right on shore, and herself not above 
a mile and a half from the breakers. Having 


| carried a telescope in my hand, I saw by the 


the mighty element increased upon me, till its | 
| heads; whilst some were lashed to the wheel, 
| by which they vainly endeavoured to guide 


roar would have almost drowned the thunder 
itself, so loud and so increasing had it become 
But if the sense of hearing had impressed me 
with feelings of ave, these feelings were in- 
creased to an indescribable degree by the spec- 
tacle which presented itself io the sense of 
sight. Immediately below me was the ocean, 
boiling and foaming far and near; one huge 
caldron of troubled waters, whieh tossed and 
tumbled, as if a thousand fires were burning 
beneath it. The coast of France, which, on 
other days, may be distinctly seen, even to the 
glancing of a sun-beam on the windows of the 
houses in Calais, was now entirely hidden. I[ 
ould not, indeed, send my gaze beyond mid- 
space between the two shores; and from that 
point onwards, wave followed wave, in fearful 
succession, till, one after enother, they burst in 
tremendous force upon the chalky cliffs and 
pebbly strand of Kent. The town of Folke- 
stone appeared devoted to utter destruction 
The tide was pouring through its lower streets, 
sweeping all live and dead substances before 
it; the few fishing vessels which had been 
moored in the harbour were lying high and 
dry, far up the side of the hill, or floating in 
broken fragments upon the water; whilst the 
inhabitants, who had with difficulty escaped, 
were congregated in the upper parts of the 
town, to watch with grief and dismay the pro- 
gress of a power to which human ingenuity 
could oppose no obstacle. All this was awful 
enough; but my fears were too much alive for 
the brave men who were embarked in ships, to 
think much of the state of those who suffered 
only from a loss of property. 

I looked anxious!y, first towards the Downs, 
and afterwards in the direction of Dungeness 
From the former point the fleet had entirely 
disappeared. Many I saw stranded upon the 
shore; others had probably escaped to a more 
safe anchorage; and those which had endea- 
voured to beat out to sea, were just visible on 
the lower part of the Goodwins. The waves 


were dashing over their broken hulls, and their 
very masts were hidden, as every breaker, of a 


| her. An 


help of it that her decks were crowded with 
people, some of whom held by the rigging and 
shrouds, others by the binnacles and bulk- 


attempt was now made to wear, 
but it failed he ship reeled round, and 
drove towards the shore with a velocity which 


| caused me to shut my eyes, that I might es 


go at once from the bow 


cape at least the horror of beholding her strike 
But she did not strike. Two anchors were let 
By little short of « 
niracle, they held; and as if Heaven itself had 
desired to save her, the tempest suddenly lull 
ed. The waves, however, ran as they had run 
before, “ mountain high ;"" consequently no boat 
could be launched to her assistance ; and there 
she rode, straining and pitching her bows and 
bulwarks under, at the merey of a couple ot 
cables, and a couple of crooked bits of iron 

Having stood for about half an hour to ob- 
serve her, and fancying that, as she had hith 
erto done well, she would continue so to do, 
especially as I thought that I could observe a 
clearing up to leeward, indicative of a change 
of wind, I paid the visit which I set out to pay, 
and returned to my house. Here the rest of 
the morning was spent in alternate hope and 
fear, as the tace of the heavens seemed to indi- 
cate a total cessation, or a renewal of the 
storm; but hope gradually gave way to alarm, 
and alarm grew into despair, soon after dark- 
ness began. The sun went down fiery red, 
like a ball of burning coal. The wind, as it 
hushing him to sleep, began again to renew 
its violence. It came, for a while, in alternate 
lulls and gusts; which, succeeding each other 
more rapidly every moment, ended at length 
in the same tremendous hurricane which had 
prevailed during the day. I could not sit 
quietly in my chair. “I must go,” said I, “to 
see how the Indiaman fares, and I will pray 
upon the beach for the poor people whom I 
cannot otherwise serve.” So saying, I put on 
my great-coat, and, seizing my hat and stick, 
sallied forth 

The clock struck nine as I laid my hand on 
the latch; and I rejoiced to find, on crossing 
the threshold, that it was moon-light. [ looked 
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np into the sky, and beheld the fleeces receding 
in the direction which they had followed in the 
morning ; but not so thick as greatly to obscure 
the moon's rays; which, on the contrary, shone 
out clear and bright occasionally, and at all 
times exerted some influence. I rejoiced at 
this; not only because I regarded it as a good 
omen, but because I hoped that it might prove 
of essential service to the people on board; 
whose fears, at least, would be more tolerable 
than if the night had been pitchy dark; and 
under this impression, I pushed on with a quick 
pace. But my satisfaction was not of long 
continuance,—if, indeed, the feeling be worthy 
of that title —which the mere glancing of the 
moon's rays had excited j 

I had not yet reached the top of the hill, 
when the report of a gun, heard amidst the 
roar of the tempest, assured me that the vessel 
had struck. It came upon me like the last 
despairing shriek of a drowning man, who 
cries out because nature so urges him, though 
aware that no humai aidisathand. Nor were 
my prognostications erroneous When I at- 
tained the summit, I beheld a multitude of 


lights glancing along the shore ; | heard voices | 


and shouts, and every other indication which 
sound could give, that all was over. I ran to- 
wards the spot, and beheld the ship, her masts 
gone and her hull broken, in the midst of the 
breakers, at the distance of a full mile and a 
half from the land. Another gun was fired—it 
was the last. Planks, bulk-heads, and spars, 
began now to drive upon the shingle. A sort 
of rending noise came from the wreck, which 
instantly disappeared. She had split up into 
fragments; and of the living creatures which 
had hitherto clung to her, the majority found a 
grave amid the surf. 

A ery was now raised for boats. “ Where is 
the Dauntless ?” shouted one: “ High and dry, 
exclaimed another. “Is the Nancy safe 
* No, she is in pieces.” And so it was, that 
not a boat or barge of all that usually ley at an- 
chor in the harbour could be brought on the in- 
stant into play. But the Kentish fishermen 
are not restrained from action by trifles 
* Launch the Dauntless’"—* Down with the 
Sisters’ —“ There lies the Pilot,” were echoed 
from mouth to mouth ; and in half a second, an 
hundred hands were at work, hauling the boats 
named from the beach. where the ebb tide had 
left them, and rolling them along the shingle. 
“ Hurrah, hurrah,’ was now the only word ut- 
tered. Down they came over the loose stones 
till they neared the reach of the waves, and 
then having watched a receding billow, the 
gallant party which dragged thein hurled them 
into the breakers, whilst half a dozen stout fel- 
lows sprung into each as it rose upon the foam 
* God speed ye, God speed ye—away, away, 
and away they went. But the next wave was 
fatal totwo of them. Over they rolled, bottom 
upwards, and the crews were dashed upon the 
beach. The third, however, rode it out. She 
bore one lantern in her bow, and another in her 
stern; and it was truly a nervous thing to 
watch these lights appearing and disappearing, 
as the brave boat rose and fell with the rise and 
fall of the waters. 

In the meanwhile, many eyes were eagerly 
turned towards the water-mark, with the ex- 
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pectation of discovering some human creature 
who might be washed ashore, on a plank or raft 
All such, however, came tenantless. Either 
the beings who had clung to them lost their 
hold, or not expecting the ship to part so sud- 
denly as she did, they neglected the precaution 
of making themselves tast tothe spars. Our 
best hope, accordingly, centred in our own boat, 
which we saw bravely making her way ; the 
tide being in her favour, though the wind was 
against her. At length she appeared to have 
gained her utmost limit. There she lingered, 
rising and falling, her lights glancing and dis- 
appearing to our unspeakable terror, for a full 
quarter of an hour; when having, as it would 
seem, done Ler utmost, she put about, and made 
towards land. ‘Twenty torches were held up 
to guide her. Her progress was like that of 
the lightning, and her crew having watched 
the opportunity, she mounted upon the top of a 
wave, and rushed, with all its white foam, far 
up the beach. Then our party running in, 
seized her by the bow, and so securing her 
against the ebbing, in three seconds she was 


| safe 

The search which her dauntless rowers had 
undertaken, proved all but fruitless. So com- 
plete was the wreck, that they could not dis- 
cern any single portion of the Indiaman more 
attractive than the rest. Nothing could be ob- 
| served, indeed, in the darkness of the night, ex- 
cept floating boards, all of them without occu- 
pants; and hence their sole success was in 
saving the life of one man, whom they found 
clingmg to a hen-coop, and a good deal ex- 
hausted. I must do the men of Kent the jus- 
tice to observe, that the shipwrecked individual 
had no right to complain of want of hospitali- 
ty. Each of the spectators appeared more 
anxious than the rest to afford him accommo- 
dation ; and it was only because I pressed his 
removal to the vicarage, that they yielded the 
point tome. A post-chaise was accordingly 
prepared, into which we lifted him ; and as the 
distance by the road exceeds not one mile, he 
was undressed, and laid in our best bed, within 
half an hour from his landing. Some mulled 
wine and other cordials being administered to 
him, he was left to his repose ; and it was not 
tilla late hour on the following day, that the 
ringing of his bell gave testimony that he had 
awoke from the sleep into which our narcotics 
had lulled him. 

When he joined our family circle next morn 
ing, we were all much struck with the appear- 
ance and demeanour of the stranger ike was 
very tall, considerably upwards of six feet—his 
figure was commanding and noble—his features 


were fine, but there was an expression of wild 
ness in his dark eye, which could not pass un 
observed. Hisage | should guess to have been 
about fifty; perhaps it was under that, for 
black hair grows grey; and the lines 
which were strongly marked in his forehead, 
seemed to be the traces rather of violent pas- 
sions than of time. With respect to his man- 
ner, it is not very easy to describe it. No one 
could mistake that he was a gentleman ; but 
there was a restlessness and incolierence in his 
conversation, which produced the reverse of an 
agreeable sensation upon those around him. It 
curious enough that he siever once alluded 


soon 
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of his own accord, to the events of yesterday. 
We. of course, referred to them, and were be- 


ginning to congratulate him upon his escape, | 


but he abruptly changed the subject, by asking 
some trifling questions respecting the surround- 
ing country Had any person entered the par- 
lour ignorant of the mode of his arrival] amongst 
us. he would have imagined that the stranger 


had landed the day betore, in perfect safety, | 


and in an ordinary way, from a voyage. The 


effect of all this upon the ladies was to create | 


in them feelings of absolute horror, and they 
soon began to view him with dismay ; for my- 
self 1 was astonished, and more than half-sus- 
pected that the poor gentleman was not alto- 
gether in his sound senses 

' The stranger continued an inmate of my 
house for three whole days, and nothing pass- 
ed between usall this while beyond the common 
interfourse of social life. I did not deem it 
consistent with propriety to demand his name, 
or to make any imeuiry into his condition ; and 
he, as it appeared, felt no inclination volunta- 
rily to offi Onlv once he ob- 
served, casually, that he was afraid he must in- 
trude upon my hospitahty till he st ould receive 
remittances which might enable him to travel, 
for that there was no money 
when the ship foundered, and that all his effects 
had perished. Beyond this, however, he com- 
municated to me nothing, and of his company 
I enjoyed no more than was ab lutely 
pensable during meals 


r the information 


in his por kets 


mndis- 


Whilst his sojourn lasted, our mode of living | 


was accordingly this: The stranger rose early 
and walked out; he returned to breakfast, 
which he hastily swallowed, and then went 
forth again; and immediately on the con- 
clusion of dinner, he retired to his apartment, 
where the remainder of the evening was spent 
in writing. This I learned from my servant 
who carried up lights when he rang for them ; 
and because he had requested me to supply him 
with pens, ink, and paper; but whether they 
were letters, or what the subject of his writings 
might be, I of course had no means of ascer- 
taining. On the evening of the third day, 
however, a slight change occurred in his man- 
ner. He sat with me alter the dinner had been 
removed. and made an effort to be sociable, but 
he drank no wine; and ever and anon, after 
supporting a common-place conversation for 
several minutes, he relapsed into silence. The 
ladies soon left us, and then it was that I de- 
termined to sound him as delicately as I could, 
on the state of his mind 

The fire was blazing brightly, for the even- 
ing was frosty and calm; we had drawn our 
chairs round it, and [ again urged him to take 
wine. “I have not tasted wine,” said he, 
“these twenty years, and | may not taste it 
while | live.”—“ Perhaps it disagrees with you; 
you may be of consumptive or inflammatory 
habit?” “1 know not what you mean by in- 
flammatory,” said he ; “ there are inflammations 
of the body and inflammations of the mind; 
mine is, I believe, of the latter description. Is 
it not strange,” continued he abruptly, “ that 
the only individual saved out of a whole ship's 
company, should be one who desired it not ? 
Heavens! if you had heard the lamentations of 


the poor wretches in that vessel when she | 


struck, if you had seen their wild and despairing 
looks—strange, strange, that they should perish 
and I survive. Are you a fatalist ?” 

I must confess, that this commencement of 
familiarity between us by no means delighted 
me. I! looked at my guest again, and saw with 
horror a sort of smile or grin upon his counte- 
nance, indicative of a feeling such as I could 
not commend. “I aim not a fatalist,”’ answer- 
ed 1; “nor am I able to conceive how any ra- 
tional being can adopt a creed so absurd. He 
who regards himself as the mere tool of invin- 
cible destiny, must hold his opinion in direct 
opposition to the surest of all testimony—that 
of consciousness.” “ Yet some of the wisest 
men the world has ever produced, were fatal- 
ists,” rejoined he. “ Among the celebrated 
writers of antiquity, almost all were fatalists 
Homer and Hesiod were both fatalists. Socrates 
and Plato were of the same way of thinking 
so were Zeno, Chrysippus, Epicurus, and all 
the Stoics. So was Herodotus, so was Lucre- 
tius. Seneca has declared, that the same 
chain of necessity constrains both gods and 
men; and even Cicero shows, in more passages 
than one, a leaning favourable to a similar 
view of the subject. In India, fatalism has ever 
prevailed. Those wise men, for an acqnain- 
tance with whose philosophy the sages of 
Greece serupled not to undertake long and 
dangerous journeys, were all believers in irre- 
sistible destiny ; and the principles which they 
held, their descendants hold at this present day 
Mahommed was a fatalist, and though he play- 
ed upon the credulity of mankind, who will 
deny him the praise of transcendent talents 
And to come nearer home, has not our own 
country produced a host of fatalists among her 
distinguished sons? What was Hobbes, Lord 
Kames, Hume, Priestley, ay, and greater than 
all these, what was Locke? A man may well 
be pardoned who adopts opinions which can be 
supported by such names as these.” 

Though not very anxious to enter into a 
metaphysical discussion, and though, indeed, | 
had hoped to draw my guest into a conversa- 
tion on his own situation and circumstances, 
rather than fo follow him through the labyrinth 
into which I saw we were about to plunge, | 
considered it due to my character and station 
to notice this remark :—“ With respect to the 
classical writers you have named,” replied I, 
‘itis very true that the greater number are 
generally considered to have held the senti- 
ments you attribute to them ; my own persua- 
sion, however is, that the opinion is ill-founded 
Whether Socrates was a fatalist or not, we are 


| scarcely competent to judge, inasmuch as none 


of his own writings have come down to us; 
but [ see no decided proof of the matter in the 
account given of his philesophy by his pupils 
It was surely not consistent with fatalism to 
look forward, as he undeniably did, to a state 
of rewards and punishments beyond the pre- 
sent life. Fatalism, properly so called, is direct- 
ly contrary to a theory, which necessarily de- 
pends upon moral responsibility ; for moral re- 
sponsibility cannot exist without perfect free- 
dom of will. Of all the philosophers, therefore, 
whom you have enumerated, perhaps Lucre- 
tius is, in point of fact, the only real fatalist 
Seneca speaks indeed, in the sentence referred 
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to, too strongly ; but he more than once con- 
tradicts himself, whilst his reflections on the 
approach of death clearly imply, that, in the 
proper sense of the line, he was no fatalist. 
The fatalism of Aristotle and Plato, again, ex- 
tended only to such matters as we should call 
accidental occurrences ; indeed, it may be held | 
as a general truth, that not one among them 
all, Lucretius only excepted, no, not even the 
Stoics themselves, carried their notions on this 
head into the region of morals. As a proof of 
this, you have only to attend to the leading | 
principle of their doctrines. The true Stoics 
held, that the mind should not depend upon the 
body at all; that perfection was to be attained 
only by the absoluie subjection of the passions | 
to the understanding. seg such an opinion 
cannot surely subsist, with a persuasion, that 
man is a mere machine, continually guided by 
the most pressing motives For this, | appre- 
hend, is all that can be meant by moral fatal- 
isin. ‘That you should have enumerated Cice- 
ro among the defenders of fatalism, particularly 
surprises me. ‘True, he sometimes employs 
the common language of the day, exactly as | 
might remark, that the falling of my horse, or 
the dislocation of my arm, occurred by chance, 
though quite aware that chance ts a nonentity 
But when he seriously treats of fate, and its in- 
fluence, he attributes to it no more power than 
we should attribute to providence Luerctius 
was indeed a fatalist, and to teach fatalisin in 
its true sense, is one object of his writings ; but 
even he coutradicts himself more than once, as 
all men must who support opinions in the face 
of their own consciousness. 
“ With respect to the sentiments of the | 
Brahmins and of Mahommed, I scarcely think 
that they were worth quoting ; whilst the con- 
tradictions and absurdities into which our own 
writers fall.have been pointed out too frequently 
to render it necessary that I should point them 
out again. Of Locke's fatalism, however, I | 
would observe, that it amounts to nothing more, 
than a firm persuasion of the necessity which 
exists, that there should be some invisible pow- 
er, not corporal, to guide by fixed laws the cor- 
poral world. Beyond this, I can discover no 
evidence of his having gone. I esteem it an 
unfair thing to him, that his name should be 
held out as giving authority to sentiments so 
outrageous. But perhaps | am doing you in- 
justice all this while. Your fatalism, probably, 
goes no farther than my chance; andif so, | 
freely allow, that, in our progress through life, 
many events happen for which we find it no 


easy matter to account 

The stranger was silent for some moments, 
and so was |; for I was not desirous of continu- | 
ing the controversy, and yet wished not to ap- | 
pear afraid of it 

“It may be so,” he at length said, and his | 
countenance asswmned at the same time a cast 
of deep melancholy,“ Linay be mistaken. There 
may be no power superior to us—we may be 
our own puppets, and not the puppets of fate ; 
but | would give worlds to think otherwise. 
Do you see this mark?” continued he, at the | 
same time untying his cravat, and ——e a | 
broad sear round his throat, as if an iron collar 
had cut into the skin for many years “ how 
came that there ~ 
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“ How can I tell?” replied I. “Perhaps you 
were bern with it, or—” 

“ Perhaps it was forced upon me,” interrupt- 
ed he, and then laughed hysterically. 

I was now quite convinced, that the unfortu- 
nate man’s reason was unsettled, and began to 
wish him fairly on his way tosome other abode. 
But he recovered his composure again instant- 
ly, and, starting a new subject of conversation, 
became as rational and calbaied as possible. [ 
now learned from him, for the first time, that 
he had taken his passage at Calcutta, having 
spent several years in India, and was returning 
to enjoy the fruits of his services at home. 
When he used the word “ enjoy,” indeed, I saw 
the same Satanic curl of the lip which had 
shocked me before ; but it soon passed away, 
and during the rest of the evening he was more 
collected and rational than we had seen him. 
He remained with us till our usual hour of 
parting ; and then having coldly wished good 
night to the ladies, and waited tll they retired, 
he addressed himself to me in the following 
terms 

‘“‘ ] have to thank you, sir, for much kindness 
and hospitality,—kindness bestowed upon one 
whom you did not know, and who is far from 
being worthy of it. | likewise owe to your peo- 
ple my life. Itisa poor boon; but it must not 
go unrequited. Do me the favour to distribute 
the contents of this purse amongst them. To 
yourself | can offer no remuneration; but as I 
see that you feel an interest in me, and that my 
manner has excited your curiosity, | have de- 
termined to gratify it. To enter into the de- 
tail of my own history in ordinary conversation 
is a task too hard for me;—lI have not even 
noted it dow® upon paper without much suffer- 
ing. But it is recorded, and the sad record I 
now commit to you. This night I take my de- 
parture. My real name you will, of course, 
excuse me for concealing, as well as the names 
of other actors in the eventful drama ; but the 
facts stand as they occurred. Why | have thus 
made you my confidant I cannot tell. I have 
never acted so with any one besides; and 
the fact that | am now intrusting a mere stran- 
ger with a secret such as mine, confirms me in 
iny belief, that we are none of us our own mas- 
ters—Farewell; 1 hear the carriage at the 
door. 

The stranger here put into my hands the 
produce of his nocturnal labours, in the shape 
of a packet of papers closely written; and 
before I had time to remonstrate with him 
on the abruptness of his departure, or to press 
his stay, he had quitted the house ;—the noise 
of wheels was soon heard, and the stranger 
was gone. I never saw or heard of him after- 
wards 

As soon as I had so far recovered my asto- 
nishment as to be fully convinced that the 
stranger was gone, I sat down to peruse the 
manuscript which he had committed, under 
circumstances so peculiar, to my care. It was 
written in a clear, strong, legible hand. Here 
and there traces of haste might be discovered 
in it, as if the writer had hurried over a pas- 
sage or two under the influence of excited feel- 
ings ; but, in general, the person who inspected 
it would have said, that it had been compiled 
with perfect composure—even deliberation 


Yet the opening was certainly not such as a 
man in his calm and rational senses would 
have given. The idea of fatalism seemed to 
have taken a strong hold upon the individual's 
mind, and his story accordingly began with the 
following expressions 

“T am a fatalist. I am perfectly satisfied, 
and from the first dawn of reason I have been 
satisfied, that the things which men call chance 
and free will, exist only in their own bewilder- 
ed imaginations. It is very flattering to hu- 
man pride to suppose, that each man guides 


himself in all the changes and occurrences of 


life; that his own will, or his own reason, or 
something worthy to be called his own, directs 
his actions, and regulates his thoughts. A 
slight degree of attention to passing events 
must, however, convince all who reflect, that 
the human will, even if it be the spring of hu- 
man actions, is itself no more than part of a 
complicated machine, which ts acted upon, and 
set in motion by a power which it cannot con- 
trol. Were it not so, why should instances oc- 


cur, I say not frequently, but so constantly, of 
persons ruining their own peace wantonly, | 


with their own eyes open, and with no other 
discernible purpose in reason? Why should 
the miser hoard his gold, and starve? Why 
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mean. But an injury I never forgave. How- 
ever apparently slight it might be,—were it but 
a cross word, or look,—I never felt at ease till 
I had taken vengeance for it; nor was any la 


| bour too severe, or any plan too complicated, 


| beat 


should the spendthrift waste his substance, | 


knowing all the while that he must bring him- 
self to poverty ? 
extravagances occur, which society daily places 
before us, were not all men, without exception, 
mere machines? Nay, nay, read the following 
narrative, and then determine whether it be 
possible to conceive that the freedom of will, 
which all are so anxious to claim, could have 
ever had existence, at least in me 

“T am the representative of a family, which, 
from the period of the Norman Conquest, has 
held considerable estates in the county of Rut- 
land, and which, by a steady adherence to the 
custom of entail, has managed to preserve its 
estates almost in their pristine extent. My 
mother dying whilst I was an infant,. and my 
father before | reached my tenth year, I was 


left to the care, or rather to the neglect, of 


certain titled personages, who called them- 


selves my guardians, because they were so | 


ealled in my father’s will; but who conceived 
that they did enough when they entered me at 
one of our public schools, and permitted me to 
spend my vacations wherever and however my 
own fancy might suggest. Thus were my ha- 
bits, temper, disposition, and pursuits, allowed 
to form themselves as chance directed, without 
any human being giving himself the 
advise me to what was good, or to warn me 
against what might be evil 
“ Nature had however, settled these point 

so effectually, that I do not be 
on the part of others would have made 


trouble 


wve any ¢ 


me very 


Why should the thousand | 


to | 


different from what I am My earliest rec , 
lections represent me as a selfish, violent, ca- 
pricious, revengeful being ; as one who desired 
a thousand things which he had not, and who 
no sooner obtaimed them than he ceased to | 


value them. It strikes me, indeed, that in my 


younger days I was never wantonly or gratuit- | 


ously tyrannical. I cannot remember, that 
whitst at school I oppressed the little boys. I 


never crouched to the big ones, for I was not 


provided I saw the chance of obtaining my end 


| by enduring the one, and acting upon the 


other 

* | will give but one specimen of myself in 
my character of a revenger of wrongs, whilst I 
was at school_—One of my companions, my fa- 
vourite companion for the time, played off upon 
a particular occasion, some trifling 
and practical joke It raised a laugh against 
me, and | burned to chastise him for it. To 
him was not in my power, for he was 
older and stronger, and a better master of the 
pugilistic art than I. To repay him in kind 
would not satisfy me. I knew that he would 
not feel as I felt, were he put in ever so ridien 
lous a light, but would probably laugh at the 
circumstance as readily as those about hin 
What I desired was to give him positive pain ; 
and I succeeded. He had a favourite dog. a 
white terrier, to which he was strongly attach 
ed. The animal used to go with us when we 
were out rabbit-shooting ; and the boy was na 
turally proud of its good nose, and great acti 
vity. 1 watched my opportunity one day, and 
pretending to mistake it for a rabbit, I shot it 
dead ; my revenge was ample 

“In like manner, with respect to caprice, I 
may observe, that I never loved any of my 
companions beyond the space of a few weeks, 
or, at most, a few months. The consequence 
is, that I never have had, and never expect to 
have, one friend. Of reptiles who called them- 
selves such, I have known many; but when 
ever an acquaintance has done me a favour, or 
exhibited a superiority over me in any respect, 
I have invariably quarrelled with him. Of all 
feelings, that of being under an obligation to 
another man, is to me most insupportable 

“ With these dispositions, and in the course 
of acting which they were calculated to pre 
duce, my boyhood and youth were spent I 
left school for college, detested by all who 
knew me, ahd cordially detesting them in re- 
turn; and I passed through the usual academi 
eal career without forming a single connexion 
which has survived it. It was then the fashion 
to travel. I followed that fashion, and travel 
led too; but my tutor and | quarrelled before 
half our tour was completed, and I left him. I 
returned home, determined to live for myself 
family mansion in Rutlandshire 
“Having formed this prudent resolution, | 
to acquire a ided taste for 
field-sport I kept hounds, and hunted, or af- 


me, on 


slone at the 


endeavoured dex 


fected to hunt them myself. 1 invited all my 
neighbours to come and see me; pretended to 
be pleased when the field was full, and the 
sportsmen adjourned to my house; but, some 

how or another, they and I fell out. Our quar- 


were rally about circumstances 
which no human being would have quarrelled 

. One man, for example, 
was better mounted than 1; I[ was desirous ot 
purchasing his horse, and he would not sell it 
We never spoke again. Another rode better 


and took the lead of me. I cursed him cor- 


reis too wen 


adont, except myself 


dially, and so our acquaintance ended —Thue 


| 
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it was, that, at the age of four-and-twenty, and 
after spending little more than two years at 
the family mansion, I found my table absolutely 
deserted, except when the village apothecary 
found it convenient to eat my venison, and 
drink my claret. Even the parson was too 
proud, or too right-minded, call it which you 
will, to put up with my freaks and humours; 
and he ceased to be my guest, though there 
was no man in the country with whom I was 
more desirous of continuing on a friendly foot- 
ing 

“When I say this, do not suppose for a mo- 
ment that I courted the rector’s society from 
any feeling of respect either for his character 
or talents. Both were undoubtedly excellent ; 
indeed, if merit were rewarded as it ought to 
be, he never would have remained so long as 
he did upon that living. But what were the 
man’s character and talents to me? Nothing, 
or worse than nothing; inasmuch, as I never 
heard him praised without suspecting that the 
design of his laudator was to pass censure upon 
myself. Bynomeans. The chances are, that 
{ should have liked him better had he been a 
profligate: for in truth, it was on account of 
his daughter, a lovely and a gentle creature. 
Well, well, let that pass. 

“ ] say, that the rector of my parish, whom, 
for the sake of perspicuity, I shall call Travers, 
had a daughter. Oh such a daughter! When 
I came to reside at Claremont, she had barely 
completed her seventeenth year. Sir, you never 
beheld the picture of an angel so beautiful, you 
never will behold a real angel (if there be such 
things), worthy to stand a comparison with 
her, and her mind, and heart, and disposition ; 
there exists not her fellow throughout the 
universe. I loved her madly; but my love for 
her, like my love for every thing else, was 
purely selfish. Judging of her from the speci- 
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all this, baffled, as I constantly was, in my 
base purposes of seduction, without so far com- 
mitting myself as to propose a union, I felt to 
be impossible. The struggle was a desperate 
one, but I resolved to leave the country. I 
dared not trust myself with a parting inter- 
view ; for | was conscious of my own weakness, 
though I despised myself for it; so I desired 
my valet one morning to put up my wearing 
apparel, and throwing myself into my travel- 
ling chariot, set out for London. 

“Having now embarked, or rather having 
resolved to embark, in the business of a fa- 
shionable life, [| was not so far guided by the 
caprice of the moment, as to be unaware, that 
if I desired to act a creditable part in it, (that 
is to say, if I desired to amuse myself,) & was 
indispensably requisite for me to lay some re- 
straint upon my natural irritability and ca- 
price. I made the resolution, and adhered to 
it. Many a pang it cost me,to smile, when I 
felt disposed to frown, and to hold out my fore- 
finger to men on whom I desired to turn my 
back, if I did them no more serious injury ; 
yet I so far obtained a mastery over myself, as 
to be admitted into all the coteries, as well as 
into the best of the clubs, usually frequented 
by people of rank. My fortune, indeed, was 
known to be ample. My rent-roll stood in re- 
ality at four thousand a-year—the world set it 
down at ten; and what are the freaks and fan- 
cies which will not be tolerated and excused 
in a young man supposed to be worth ten 
thousand a-year? All the unmarried women 
were a-flutter when I came among them, 
whilst their mammas took good care that 1 
should be fully informed of their many com- 
mendable qualities, and of their amiable dispo- 
sitions. ‘ My daughter Fanny,’ said the Count 
ess of , ‘is all excellence. She is really 
too good-hearted, and too much the slave of 


mens of her sex which had heretofore cross- 
ed me, I dreamed that it would be no difficult 
matter to obtain her on my own terms; so I 
laboured assiduously, but with extreme cau- 
tion, to accomplish her ruin. The young crea- 
ture was absolutely too pure to understand me 
{ gained her affections,—how, I am sure that | 
cannot tell,—but upon her morals and innate 
chastity I made no inroad; of course, I was 
too well versed in these matters to make my 
advances very openly, and she was far too de- 
licate in her ideas to detect any thing amiss in 
my proceedings 

“Not so her father. The rector, though a 
scholar, was a man of the world, and readily 
saw into the motives which led me to pay at- 
tention to his daughter. He challenged me 
with my wickedness; and I own it with shame, 
I quailed beneath his indignant frown. From 
that hour I hated, though I respected him; 
but our acquaintance ceased for a time, and | 
had no means afforded of gratifying my 
malice 

“To marriage I always had an insuperable 
objection; and to marry the daughter of a 
country parson would, | conuceived, disgrace 
me for ever. Yet to continue near Lucy—to 
see her as I contrived to see her, every day— 
to hear the silver tones of her voice, her 
warm protestations of continued love, notwith- 
standing the prohibition of her narent—to do 


delicate feelings. It was only yesterday that 
| she was prevailed upon to subscribe one guinea 
| a-year to the Church Missionary Society ; and 
| look here,’ drawing my attention to a number 
| of shell pin-cushions, and other gewgaws— 
‘all these she made with her own hands; they 
are to be sold for the benefit of the children of 
Sunday school. Perhaps you will be- 
come a purchaser.—‘ Only think, mamma,’ 
| said Lady Louisa Gallop, ‘the horse that 
Charles bought for me, took me clear over the 
bar at the highest notch this morning, in the 
riding-school.— You will never have done, 
child,’ replied mamma, ‘till you meet with 
some serious accident. What strength of nerve 
she has!’ continued the dowager, turning to 
me. ‘She is none of your delicate hot-house 
plants. Dear creature! what a misery it is 
for her to be cooped up in town, when all her 
wishes point to a country life. You are fond 
of field sports, I think, Mr. St. Clair?’ Thus 
was I waylaid at every turn. Did I express 
my approbation of this or that habit, it was ex- 
| actly the thing of which Lady Fanny, or Lady 
| Louisa, approved. Did I abhor this or the 
other mode of proceeding, the young ladies 
abhorred it also. But all would not do. I 
looked at these minions of fashion, as an ordi- 
nary spectator looks at the birds or butterflies 
| in a museum—I never felt that they could 
have had one spark of life in them 


| 
| 


q 
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“ Of this silly mode of living, I soon began 
to grow tired. My thoughts were eternally 
wandering into Rutlandshire—to the little 
drawing-room in the Rectory—and to Lucy, 
as she has often sat at her instrument, and 
sung to me like a seraph. A thousand times 


did | resolve not to suffer pride to stand in the | 


way of my happiness, but to hurry back, confess 
my errors to her father, and aoe a tender of 
my hand and fortune. But then the idea of 
being triumphed over by a poor country cler- 
yman—of sitting and whining before one so 
far beneath me in rank and station—this was 
gall and wormwood to me—I could not brook it. 
* No,’ said I, ‘I will never marry—at least | 
will never mary, except to advance me in cir- 
cumstances, or to add to my dignity.’ 

“ Excitement became now the sole object of 
my search. Drinking was then in fashion, but 
I had no taste for it. 
querades, all palled upon me. I ran the round 
of them till they ceased to affect me, and | 
was disgusted. Play was my next resource. 
The dice-box was seldom out of my hand; and 
to the honour of hazard be it spoken, for al- 
most an entire season it continued to engross 
my attention. Like other amateur gamblers, 
I was, it is true, more frequently the loser 
than the winner; but that circumstance made 
no impression upon me 
ready money became exhausted—lI raised se- 


Intrigues, operas, mas- | 


I played on till my | 


veral large sums on life annuities; and I found | 


myself, towards the close of three months, 
called, in fashionable parlance, ‘ the winter'—a 
poorer man by full two thousand pounds per 
annuin, than | had been on my first arrival in 
London. 

* About this time, when even the gaming- 
table was beginning to lose its influence over 
me, it chanced that, to kill an hour one morn- 
ing. I strolled into the British Gallery. I was 
gazing, or pretending to gaze, at one of the 
Cartoons which hung at the extremity of 
apartment No. 2, when my cars actually tin- 
gied, and my pulse ceased to beat, at the sound 
of a sweet voice, to which, for some time back, 
[had listened only in my dreams. ‘ How beau- 
tiful,’ said the speaker. These were the only 
words uttered, bat the tone of utterance was 
not to be mistaken. I turned round, and be- 
held Lucy, leaning upon the arm of her father 
Our eyes met. A deadly paleness came over 
her countenance, and tearing that she was 
about to fall, I sprang towards her, and caught 
her in my arms. A scene, of course, followed 
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Brunswick Square,’ replied he. Our destina- 
tion was soon reached, and Lucy had regained 
her senses before the carriage stopped. 

“ It was now, for the first time, that the re- 
membrance of my last inferview with the Doec- 
tor, and the peculiar circumstances under 
which we parted, occurred to me. As long as 
Lucy lay motionless upon his bosom, I could 


think of nothing but her, and the thoughts of 


her good father were manifestly occupied by 
the same object. We never exchanged a syl- 
lable during the drive, except when he replied 
to my question as to the part of the town 
where they lodged. Now, however, I felt em- 
barrassed and contused, as | had done when he 
formerly upbraided me with my intended vil- 
lany, and forbade me his house; whilst he too 
appeared to have recovered his self-command 
sufficiently to recall images unpleasant to him- 
self, and unfavourable to me. I offered to ac- 
company them up stairs into their lodgings 
This the doctor prohibited. ‘No, Mr. St 
Clair,’ said he ; ‘ though I thank you for the at 
tention just received, | cannot forget former 
oceurrences. Learn to respect the feelings of 
others, as well as your own Become a good 
member of society, as I fear you have hitherto 
been a bad one, and then welcome. But til 
then, farewell!’ I slunk back into the carriage, 
and drove home im a state of mind utterly in 
capable of description 

“ The sight of Lucy, particularly under ex 
isting circuinstances, at once renewed the pas 
sion which | had striven, during many montlis, 
to smother. Like other fires, which have for 
a time been covered over, it burst forth again 
with increasing violence, and all further at 
tempts to oppose it I felt to be useless. The 
contest between inclination and pride was at 
an end. To live without Lucy was impossi 
ble—to obtain her, it would at least be neces 
sary to seek her upon honourable terms. I 
resolved to do so. Nay, I went farther than 
this—I doubted not whether I had not been 
hitherto acting upon a wrong principle, and 
whether it would not conduce more to my own 
comfort, were | in some degree to study the 
comfort and wishes of my neighbours. [ had 
tried every other road to happiness without 
success—I determined now to make the ex 
periment, whether | might not be made happy 
happine ss to others 


myself, by dispeusing 


| With this view—a good feeling at work with 


The Dowager Lady Twaddle, happening to | 


stand in the way, received a push which drove 
her back upon Lord Fiddlestick, who trod upon 
the gouty toe of Sir John Callipash, who roar- 
ed aloud with agony. The company were all 
in motion in an instant, crowding about us, 
like moths about a candle; and Lucy, who 
might perhaps have recovered the agita- 
tion produced by this unexpected meeting, 
overcome with shame and terror, fainted. 
This was not a time to regard trifles, and Dr 
Travers himself made no opposition whilst I 
bore her through the throng, towards the 
stairs. My carriage was at the dogr; in it I 
placed her, and her father tak a seat on one 
side, whilst I sat on the Pony requested to 
know whither the coachman should drive. ‘ To 


nm one I sat down to address the doctor. I 
acknowledged imy past misconduct—l en- 
treated him to forgive and forget it—I as- 
sured him of my unalterable attachment to his 
daughter, and my determination to make my 


| self, if possible, worthy of her—I even went 


so far in the paroxysin of virtuous enthusiasin 
as to beg that he would become my guide and 
director in all my concerns, promising to act 
in every matter in obedience to his wishes 
Having sealed this letter, I despatched it with 
my servant, and waited the result in all the mi 
sery which an impatient man endures, whilst 
any thing materially affecting his future wel 
fare hangs in doubt. 

“ My man returned in a couple of hours 
with a note from Dr. Travers. It was short, 
dignified, but not unkind. It expressed the 


satisfaction of the writer at the promises made 


| 
| 
| 
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by me, but it gave no immediate sanction to 
my suit. ‘To conceal from you, that Lucy’s 
affections are gained, would,’ continued the 
billet, ‘be impossible; but this I am proud to 
say of my daughter, that she will never give 
her hand to any man of whom her father does 
not approve. In your case I am willing to be- 
lieve as much as in the case of other men; but 
till | see some evidence that you can act as 
well as protest, [ must still require you to ab- 
stain from visiting or holding any intercourse 
with my child.’ I cursed the old man’s suspi- 
cious temper, and tore his letter into frag- 
ments; how I refrained from rushing forth 
again into my former vicious habits is more 
than I can tell. 

“ It has been my invariable practice through 
life, to act upon the spur of the moment, ac- 
cording as whim, or rather destiny, directed. I 
had engaged myself to dine with a party of gam- 
bling friends this day, and had resolved when 
I rose in the morning to return from the meet- 
ing either a ruined or a recovered man. Now 
I had neither spirit nor incu.nation to fulfil that 
engagement. On the contrary, | ordered the 
travelling chariot to be got ready, and in an 
hour after the receipt of the doctor's commnu- 
nication, was on my way into the country. My 
reasoning was thus:— 

* The doctor and Lucy will, without doubt, 


return home as soon as she is able to travel. | 


I am still forbidden to call upon them; and yet 
I know that if I remain in town I shall not be 
able to attend to the prohibition. But a breach 
of it may lead to the worst consequences, and 
therefore it is better, even viewing the matter 
thus, to fly from temptation. Again, should 
the doctor be informed of my sudden depar- 
ture, it will doubtless act favourably for me 
He will believe that my protestations were’sin- 
cere, and that I really have abandoned for ever 
the haunts of vice, with the view of carrying 
my good resolutions into practice. Besides, a 
thousand circumstances were likely to operate 
in my favour in the country, which could 
hardly be expected to occur in town,—and let 
me do justice to myself, I was then serious in 
my design of acquiring other and better habits 
Smile if you will here, but it is true. I ac- 
tually felt at that time remorse, deep remorse, 
for my past misdeeds. I was actually eager 
to begin my new course of living,—indeed, a 
gentleman of your cloth, to whom, in episto- 
lary correspondence | opened my mind, as- 
sured me, that I had experienced the new 
birth. My correspondent was a pupil of Mr. 
Simeon, and an intimate acquaintance of the 
Laureate. 

“Well, I returned to the country. I found 
all things as lonely and comfortless as they 
had been when I left it; I determ ined that 
they should be otherwise. My first cirections 
to the house steward were, that a huge cal- 
dron of good broth should be made ready every 
Tuesday and Saturday, and given to the poor. 
I caused a large portion of the village church 
to be new-pewed at my own expense, and pre- 
sented the altar with a new covering, the desk 
and pulpit with new cushions. I visited the 
school; put my name down as a subscriber to 
double the amount formerly given; gave di- 
rections that each of the boys should be sup- 
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plied with a cap and gaberdine, and each of 
the giris with a frock and bonnet, at my cost. 
[ attended one or two parish meetings; looked 
narrowly into the accounts of the overseer ; 
ordered relief (for no one presumed to contra- 
dict my wishes) to several paupers who had 
been previously refused, and spoke largely of 
the necessity under which we all lay of alle- 
viating each other's distresses. Several poach- 
ers were brought before me as a justice of the 
peace; I reprimanded them severely; but as 
the crime had been committed on my own 
lands, I did no more. I dismissed them, and 
desired that they would never poach again. 
In a word, the change wrought in my beha- 
viour and notions astonished all men. I was 
now talked of as the good squire, as the very 
pattern and model of a country gentleman; 
all this occurred previous to the return of the 
rector 

“From the little which I have already said 
of Dr. Travers’s temper and ideas, you will 
readily believe that he suffered me not to 
continue long in doubt as to the satisfaction 
which my present conduct gave him. He 
waited upon me a few days after he had re 
sumed his parochial labours, and spoke to me 
more as a parent is wont to speak to his son, 
than a village pastor to his next neighbour 
I was deeply affected. The perfect independ 
ence of manner—the more than independence 
—the decided superiority which a conscious 
ness of rectitude always sheds over a man’s 
external actions, shone prominently forth in 
the good doctor's. deportment, and I felt, and 
acknowledged it; ay, and with little, very 
little of the bitterness with which I had 
been accustomed to feel it in other days. 
We became intimate friends. My past errors 
were blotted out; | was admitted at all sea- 
sons to the rectory, and in three months after 
the comencement of my reformation, was re- 
warded with the hand of Lucy. 

“If you or any other individual can explain 
whence it arose, that | was hardly put in posses- 
sion of the prize for which | so long sighed, ere 
it began to lose its value in my eyes, | will free- 
ly admit that men are not overruled in their 
deeds and wills by an irresistible fate. That I 
ever ceased to love Lucy—I say not. Far from 
it. I doated upon her ever, ever; I doat upon 
her memory now—I mean that I abhor and 
execrate myself for my behaviour towards her 
But what then? We had been married little 
more than six weeks, when I began to see a 
thousand things in her general demeanour of 
which I could not approve. Sometimes she 
was a great deal too affectionate towards my- 
self,—it was silly—nay it produced a suspicion 
that it could not be real. I checked it, and 
checked it rudely. At other times she was 
too cold and distant; I more than once caught 
her weeping. I hated tears, and I told her so 
Then her unwearied attention to the poor and 
to the schools disgusted me. I became gloo- 
my, morose, irritable. At last I determined to 
return again into public life. Ambition was 
now the idol of my worship. I resolved to 
shine in Parliament, and for this purpose I 
bargained for a seat, as the representative of a 
neighbouring borough, at the trifling cost of 
seven thousand pounds 


J 
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“My gentle Lucy endeavoured once, and | 


only once, to divert me from my scheme. As 
a matter of course, I imputed her opposition 
to the worst motives, and in truth, had my 
mind not been previously made up to the mat- 
ter, the very fact of her having ventured to 
speak against it would have determined me 
I brought my bargain to a close. To make 
good my stipulations, I was obliged once more 
to have recourse to the plan of an annuity; 
and as my creditor chanced to be aware that 
the estate was entailed, he farther insisted 
upon my insuring my life. For the loan of seven 
thousand pounds, | accordingly lessened my 
revenues by seven hundred; having little more 
than twelve hundred a-year to support my new 
dignity. 

“For some time after the commencement 
of my career as a senator, I was myself con- 
scious of a change for the better, both in my 
habits and notions. There was some excita- 
tion continually on my mind. I desired to 
take a lead as a speaker; once or twice | was 
fortunate, and my success delighted me. But 
like most men in a similar situation, I permit- 
ted my vanity to carry me beyond my depth 
I ventured to oppose the minister on a ques- 
tion which I had never studied; I gave utter- 
ance to certain common-places badly put to 
gether, and ending in nothing. The honoura- 
ble gentleman who replied, turned me into 
utter ridicule; I reached my home in a state 
of insanity 

* And now I come to a detail of the blackest 
part of my black course. I hated the man who 
had thus silenced me, with the hatred of a bro- 
ther who has quarrelled with h brother 
Mine was not a rancour to be appeased by any 
thing short of the death of him who had of- 
There was not a morning of my 

devoted to pis 


fended me 
life, part of which was not n 
tol shooting. I practised till | could split a 
ball upon the edge of my knife, or snuff a can- 
dle at twelve paces distant; and as soon as | 
had attained this degree of perfection, I laid 
myself out fora quarrel. In public and in pri- 
vate I sought every opportunity to insult and ir- 
ritate my opponent. I strove to satirize him 
as he had satirized me, before the House; but 
{ was no wit, and my satire consequently de- 
generated into personal invective: | was call- 
Out of doors IT was more succe 


8S 


ed to order 


ful. Though a brave man, he was exceedingly 
good-tempered, and either did not, or would 
not, see my intentions for some time. At 


length, however, I insulted him so grossly in 
the lobby of the Opera-house. that it was out 
of his power to pass it by; he sent me a mes- 
sage. I accepted his challenge; and as there 
was some risk of the affair getting wind, | pro- 
posed that we should settle our dispute with 
out delay. We met at an early hour the fol- 
lowing morning, and at the first fire | shot 
him through the heart 

“Was I happy after this?—by no means 
Matters had been well arranged, that 
though all the world knew by what hand my 
victim had met his death, yet the coroner's 
jury found themselves at a loss to say on whom 
the suspicion of guilt should rest. As far as 
my immediate fortunes were concerned, there- 
fore, I experienced from the result of the duel 


so 
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no inconvenience whatever; but my mind was 
| never for an instant at rest. If ever man deli 
| berately committed murder, I did. I prepared 
| myself before-hand for a meeting—I studiously 
sought for it—and I went to attend it in the firm 
determination of destroying my enemy if I could 

Were it possible to believe that men are free 

agents—were I not perfectly satisfied that we 

never act but as fate decrees—I should regard 

myself as the most guilty and cold-blooded of 

assassins. Nay, let me acknowledge my own 

inconsistency ; such was the light in which | 

then viewed—such is the light in which I 
| sometimes view myself still. — 

* From that fatal day, ] became more than 
ever a torment to myself, and to all around me 
To Lucy I was absolutely cruel. We had 
been married upwards of a year and a half, and 
she brought me no child. Shall | confess it: 
I upbraided her for this, as if it were some 
thing blameable on her part, and yet I loved 
her all the while with an intensity such as few 
married men experience for their wives 
Amiable and gentle being! She bore my re 
proaches with the meekness of an angel; she 
wept under them but never complained 
Her father believed to the last that she was 
the happiest of women, and I| the best of hus 
bands. Every thing, too, went wrong with 
me. I lost all interest in public business; the 
very gaming table produced not sufficient ex 
citement. | had recourse to the bottle Among 
bon-vivants and jolly souls, none were now my 
superiors; and I reeled home, morning after 
morning, only to overwhelm with reproaches 
and abuse one who never gare me cause to ri 
proach her, even through inadvertence 

“ As a natural consequence upon the kind ot 


| life which I had led, my affairs became deeply 


| phere « f London as the wife of an M. P.; 


involved. Creditors were importunate; and 
the very Jews refused to furnish me with mo- 
ney, except on terms suc h as even | perceived 
to be rumous. At last an execution was 
threatened; my furniture, plate, horses, car- 
riagwes, were all about to be seized. What was 
now to be done I neither knew nor cared 

“ My wife, though the daughter of a country 
clergyman, was connected, both by the father 
ide. with several families of dis 
tinction. One of her maternal uncles had 
held some high situation in India and her cou- 
now enjoyed the fruits of his toil, which he 
himself never lived to enjoy He mixed with 
the best circl s—supported a splendid estab- 


and mother's 
sin 


lishment—and withal was regarded, by those 
who knew him, as a person of singul urly kind 
Of course he visit 
in the hemis- 
and 


heart and correct morals 


ed hi cousin when si 
as she liked his society we saw a good deal of 
him. Only conceive, sir, | became jealous, 
madly jealous, of that man. I contrasted his 
frank, open, and affectionate manner, with my 
own pettish and inconsistent deportment I 
could not deny that the first was far more at- 
tractive than the last, and | came to the con- 
clusion that it must be so regarded by my 
wife. There wanted but some decided act of 
friendship on his part towards Lucy to con- 
vince me, that a criminal passion subsisted be- 
tween them 
“ When the execution above referred to ac 
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tually occurred, Lucy, worn out with irregu- 
lar hours, and broken in spirit by ny unkind 
treatment, was exceedingly ill;—the effect of 
the seizure of our furniture was to increase 
her illness to an alarming degree I was not 
within when the bailiffs arrived, otherwise | 


should have probably done some deed which | 


might have been the means of cutting short 
my course, as it deserved to be cut short 
The news was brought me at a moment when 
my last guinea was staked upon the turn of a 
die. The throw was against me, so I rushed 
forth with the firm determination of commit- 
ting suicide. First, however, I resolved to see 
with my own eyes how matters stood at home 
for which purpose I flew towards Harley- 
street. I was met at my own door by Mr 
Blake, Lucy's relative. 

“*For God's sake go in and comfort your 
wife, St. Clair,’ said he; ‘she is very ill. I am 
now on my way for a physician.’ 

“T passed him without speaking a word. 
The bailiffs were gone; the furniture and ef- 
fects all stood as I had left them in the morn- 
ing. I believed that I was inadream. I ran 
up stairs to my wife's apartment, and found 
her lying upon a sofa in violent hysterics 
Her maid was attending to her as well as she 
could, but I desired her to leave the room, and 
she did so. 

“* How is this, Lucy?’ said I, affecting to 
be calm. ‘Have done with these airs, and 


felt not that he was not where he ought to be, 
or where nature designed him to be. For my- 
self I had no fancy. My sole desire, it is af- 
firmed, was to destroy all who came within 
my reach, or to destroy myself—How was 
this prevented’ You shall know. 

“ Having tried every other method in vain— 
having torn my back with the whip—subject- 
ed me to the restraint of a straight waistcoat 
—chained me down for days together to my 
crib—and finding, as it was afhirmed, that I 
possessed craft enough to be calm till I was 
released, and only till then, the tyrants vented 
their spleen upon me thus. I recollect the 
occasion well. I had been for some time fas- 
tened by a long chain, which, passing through 
a hole in the partition, enabled the keeper, by 
going into the next cell, to draw me close 


| against the wall at pleasure. This he was in 


the habit of dog several! times a-day, and then 
lashed me till the exercise wearied his arm. 
If I had been violent before, such treatment of 
course increased my violence. I no sooner 
felt the chain tightened than I roared like a 
wild beast; and when the brute appeared, 
armed as he invariably was, with a heavy cart 
whip, I gnashed my teeth upon him in impo- 
tent fury —But I had my revenge. With the 
straw allowed me in lieu of a bed, I so stuffed 


| the chain, that it could not be foreed through 


tell me how it comes about that there are no | 


bailiffs in the house. I thought that an execu- 
tion had been going on 

“< And so it was,’ eried she, struggling to 
subdue her emotions: ‘ We were indeed ruin- 
ed; but Blake,—gvood, kind Blake,—discharged 
the debt, and we are still left in possession of 
our house.—Oh, Charlies, I will never, never 
upbraid you with the past; but let us change 
our mode of living. How happy we were at 
Claremont, till——’ 

“< Till what,’ exclaimed I madly; ‘ Till I 
took into my family, and to my bosom, a 
vretch that has dishonoured me!—Blake, 
Blake, eternally Blake!—He paid the debt, 
ind how was he paid? 

“*Charles,’ replied Lucy rising, and with 
dignity, ‘this is the worst of all. Neglect, 
harshness, cruelty, | could bear; but to hear 
vou insinuate aught against my honour, or 
that of my cousin, to whom you are so deeply 
uidebted—— 

“ My brain was on fire. I replied not; but 
struck her violently in the face with my 
clenched fist. She fell—a corner of the fender 
entered her temple—and she never moved 
again! 

“A notion very generally prevails, that in- 
sane persons, at least during the paroxysins of 
insanity, are ignorant of all things which pass 
around them. The notion is not more common 
than erroneous. I have been the inhabitant 
of a cell for six long years,—mad, raving, out- 
rageously mad,—and there occurred not an 
event, either to myself or others, of which | 
was not perfectly aware at the time, and of 
which I retain not now the clearest recollection 
I saw numbers of wretches, the slaves indeed of 


the aperture. One morning the wretch strove 
in vain to draw me up as usual; he failed, and 
trusting, I suppose, to the effect of habitual 
terror upon my mind, ventured to come with- 
in my reach. Ha, it was a glorious moment! 
I shrunk up as I had been wont to do, into the 
corner, for the purpose of deceiving him; he 
followed, brandishing his whip, and prepared 
to strike. One bound brought him within my 
clutch. I had no weapons but my hands and 
feet, but they were sufficient. 1 caught him 
by the hair, dashed him on his face to the 
ground, and then planting my knees strongly 
upon his shoulders, I tore his head back till 
the joints of his neck began to give way. For- 
tunately for him, the struggle had been over- 
heard, and assistance arrived just in time to 
save his worthless life. 

“Tt wes in consequence of that act that a 
new mode of restraint was exercised upon me. 
An iron collar was rivetted round my neck, to 
which was attached a massive chain, only 


| twelve inches in length. This was again made 


fast to a ring in a strong iron pillar, so formed 
as that it could slide upwards or downwards; 
the pillar itself being built into the wall, and of 
the height of six feet Round my body ano- 
ther iron girdle of vast strength was soldered, 
about two inches in width, attached to which 


were two circular projections, one on each 


side, for the purpose of pinioning and restrain- 


a wayward fancy, but [ never saw one who | 
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ing my arms. To keep the girale in its place 
again, other bars crossed my shoulders, and 
were rivetted to it both before and behind; 
whilst a couple of links, connecting the collar 
with the shoulder-straps, and a couple of 
chains fastening the back-bars to the pillar,— 
all power of moving head, hands, and arms 
was taken away from me. Thus was I kept 
for four whole years. 1 could lie’ down, it is 
true, because my trough was placed close to 
the wall, and the ring in the pillar being made 
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to slide, permitted me to stoop or stand up- 
right. But when I did lie, it was only on my 
back, the sharp points in the girdle effectually 
hindering me from resting on my sides. Nor 
were the miscreants contented with this 
They chained my right leg to the trough, in 
order, as they said, to guard against violence 
from kicking. Standing and lying were ac- 
cordingly the only changes of position; I 
could not walk, for the chain which held me to 
the wall measured no more than twelve inches 
My garments rotted from my back, and were 
replaced by a blanket; my food was half-dress- 
ed lumps of beef without salt, and potatoes ; and 
then for my amusement—music, | had music— 
but it was the music of damned spirits—the 
howls and execrations of the furious—the 
laugh and shriek of the idiot—these were the 
only sounds to which I listened by day and by 
night, till my beard had grown to my chin, and 


the nails of my fingers were like the talons of 


an eagle 

“ Thus was it till a change took place in the 
arrangement of the asylum. How it came 
about, I know not; but after enduring this 
treatment for a series of years, I was one day 
set at liberty, and furnished with proper cloth- 
ing. Whether my mind was ever in a state 
of chaos, I cannot tell. There are moments 
when I believe it. There are others when I 
believe it not; perhaps it may be the case still 

“T was set free as one cured. They told 
me that my wife died from accidentally falling 
upon the fender, and that my grief for her de- 
cease turned my brain. Poor tools, they knew 
not that it was I who killed her. 

“ My affairs had, during the period of my 


eonfinement, in some degree recovered them- | 


selves; but I was still an embarrassed man. 
To help me out of my embarrassments, an ap- 

»intment in India was procured for me 

‘here I have spent the last ten years, and 

with the mode of my return you are ac- 
quainted.” 

Thus ended a tale as wild and extravagant 
as any which I ever perused. The impres- 
sion left upon my own mind was, that the 
poor gentleman laboured under a derangement 
of intellect when he compiled it. I believe it 
is no uncommon matter for insane persons to 
fancy themselves stained with a thousand 
crimes which they never perpetrated, and the 
victims of a thousand evils which they never 
endured; and | am strongly disposed to hold 
that opinion in the case of my shipwrecked 
guest. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE EFFIGIES. 


Warrior! whose image on thy tomb, 
With shield and crested head, 

Sleeps proudly in the purple gloom 
By the stain'd window shed ; 

The records of thy name and race 
Have faded from the stone, 

Yet through a cloud of years I trace 

What thou hast been and done. 


A banner from its flashing s 
Flung out o’er many a fight ; 
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| In festive halls a chair of state, 


A war-cry ringing far and clear, 
And strong to turn the flight ; 

An arm that bravely bore the lance 
On for the holy shrine, 

A haughty heart and kingly glance— 
—Chief! were not these things thine * 


A lofty place where leaders sate 
Around the council-board ; 


When the blood-red wine was pour'd ; 
A name that drew a prouder tone 

From herald, harp and bard ;— 
—Surely these things were all thine own, 

So hadst thou thy reward! 


Woman! whose sculptured form at rest 
By the arm'd knight is laid, 

With meek hands folded o'er a breast 
In matron-robes array'd ; 

What was thy tale ?>—Oh, gentle mate 
Of him, the bold and free, 

Bound unt» his victorious fate, 
What bard hath sung of thee ? 


He woo'd a bright and burning star; 
Thine was the void, the gloom, 

The straining eye that followed far 
His oft receding plume ; 

The heart-sick listening while his steed 
Sent echoes on the breeze ; 

The pang—but when did Fame take heed 
Of griefs obscure as these ? 


Thy silent and secluded hours, 
Through many a lonely day, 

While bending o'er thy broider'd flowers, 
With spirit far away ; 

Thy weeping midnight prayers for him 
Who fought on Syrian plains; 

Thy watchings till the torch grew dim,— 
— These fill no minstrel-strains. 


A still, sad life was thine !—long years, 
With tasks unguerdon’d fraught, 
Deep, quiet love, submissive tears, 
Vigils of anxious thought; 
Prayers at the cross in fervour pour'd; 
Alms to the pilgrim given ;— 
—QOh! happy, happier than thy Lord 
In that lone path to Heaven! a | 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


On the Preservation of Zoological Specimens 
from the Depredations of Insects. By Tho- 
mas S. Trail, M.D. F. R. 8. E., &c. Commu- 
nicated by the author. 


Tue difficulty of preserving zoological spe- 
cimens from the depredations of imsects, is a 
subject of regret and anxiety to every collector ; 
and various methods have been proposed of ac- 
complishing this desirable object. The compo- 
sitions into which arsenic and corrosive cubli- 
mate of mercury enter, are well known to be 
very effectual, when properly applied; but, 
unless used with caution, they are apt to injure 
the natural pliancy of the skins, and they can 
scarcely be effectually employed to protect col- 


| 
| 
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jections of insects. I have known these sub- 
stances, even in the hands of the most expert, 
produce such tenderness of the skins impreg- 
nated with them, as to form a considerable ob- 
stacle to the setting up of the specimens. To 
render them effectual, too, they must be care- 
fully applied to each specimen; by which the 
labour of collecting and preserving 1s materially 
ulcreased. 

Every substance which I have yet tried, seems 
to be inferior in efficacy and ease of application 
to the following.—the method of Mr. William 
Gibson, preparer of objects of Natural History, 
residing in No. 16, London Road, Liverpool,— 
which | shall transcribe from his own commu- 
nication to me. 

“ | have found,” says he, “ that nothing de- 
stroys insects so effectually as rectified oil vd 
turpentine, and my method of using it is as fol- 
lows: I put the turpentine in a bladder, the 
mouth of which is firmly tied with a waxed 
string; and nothing more is necessary than to 
place the bladder, thus prepared, in the box 
with the birds, or to tle it to the pedestal on 
which the birds are perched, in a case. If there 
be any maggots on the birds, I have invariably 
found, that they will soon be dislodged from the 
feathers, fall to the bottom of the case, and die 
in the course of two days. I have also made 
the experiment of introducing the common 
house-fly, the large blue-bottle-fly, and moths, 
into a case of birds so defended, through a small 
hole in the bottom of the case. The moment 
the flies enter the box, they begin to vomit a 
whitish, glutinous matter, they are much agi- 
tated, and the largest of them died in seven mi- 
nutes. I have, in like manner, repeatedly intro- 
duced active American cockroaches, and these 
strong insects soon became uneasy, often rubbed 
their sides with their hind feet, and died in 
about an hour and a half. I next got a bird-skin 
full of living maggots, and placed it in my de- 
fended case; in about three hours they were 
seen coming out in all directions, and fell to the 
bottom of the case, where they died. For large 
cases of birds, a pig's or a sheep's bladder is 
sufficient; for middle sized cases, a lamb’s or 
rabbit's bladder will do; and for small ones, we 
may use a rat’s bladder. The turpentine evi- 
dently penetrates through the bladder, as it fills 
the case with its strong smeil.” 

The powerful anthelmintic effect of oi] of 
turpentine, corroborates Mr. Gibson's account 
of its poisonous quality to the larve of insects ; 
and its instantaneously killing perfect insects, 
must be familiar to the entomologist. [ may here 
remark, that I have found the common receipt 
of dipping the pin, with which the insect is to 
be transfixed, into aquafortis, is by no means so 
speedy a method of putting an end to its suffer- 
ings, as applying a single drop of turpentine to 
the corselet. Though disappointed in the use 
of the pin dipt in acid, I never found the largest 
insects, Libellule, Scarrabei, Blatta, or Scolo- 
pendre, that could, fora moment, resist the ap- 

lication of oil of turpentine.* I ought to add, 

owever, that my entomological pursuits have 


*I have seen several coleopterous insects 
swimming about for some time in strong spirits ; 
but immersion in oi! of turpentine, uniformly, 
was speedily fatal 
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been few; for the difficulty of speedily killing 
insects, without injuring the specimen, early 
ave me a distaste to that branch of Natural 

The difficulty of destroying the minute white 
acari, that infests the hairs of specimens in col- 
lections, is well known. On the neck of a large 
specimen of Phoea leonina (Linn.), in our Mu- 
seum, I lately observed innumerable acari. I 
directed the skin to be carefully and repeatedly 
washed with a strong solution of corrosive sub- 
limate in spirit, seemingly without much effect. 
Some of them even crawled among the hairs 
while still wet with this solutié& ; but on brush- 
ing the part infested by these vermin with oil 
of turpentine they speedily disappeared. 


INiscellancous Selections. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Third Ordinary Meeting, Dec. 21. 


The paper read this day consisted of passages 
of memoirs, by Mr. Tytler. of Edinburgh, re- 
lative to the introduction of Greek literature 
into England ; including sketches of the lives 
of those eminent English patrons and scholars, 
through whose exertions the monastic igno- 
rance of our native schools gave way before 
the language of Homer and Demosthenes. 

Among the first and most liberal encou- 
ragers of Greek learnit.g, was Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, brother to Henry V. 
This royal “ bibliomaniac of the dark ages,” as 
he is styled by Mr. Tytler, earnestly laboured 
to banish the gloom of barbarism, in which 
England was in his time involved, by his own 
example, as an author anda scholar; by amuni- 
ficent and enlightened patronage of contempo- 
rary efforts of learning, especially of such as 
were directed to enriching modgrn Europe 
with Latin translations of the Greek classics 
(a labour in which the learned of Italy were at 
that time largely occupied) ; but especially by 
forming collections of the best ancient authors. 
Of the latter mode, his present, to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, of above six hundred splendid 
volumes, written on vellum, and elegantly em- 
bellished with miniatures and illuminations, is 
a noble example. It is deeply to be lamented, 
that a single specimen only survives of this 
monument of Humphrey's taste and munifi- 
cence—a beautiful manuscript, in folio, of Va- 
lerius Maximus; the rest, under suspicion of 
containing matter savouring of Popish super- 
stition, having been sacrificed to the zeal or ig- 
norance of the pious visiters in the reign of 
Edward VI—Mr. Tytler enumerates, as par- 
ticularly patronised by Humphrey, Leonard 
Aretin, Piero del Monti, Petrus Candidus De- 
cember, Lapus de Castelliono, Tito Livio of 
Foro Julii, whom he constituted his poet and 
orator, and Antonio Beccaria, his secretary, 
whose translation of six tracts of Athanasius, 
undertaken by command of the duke, is among 
the royal manuscripts in the British Museum 

The first whom Mr. Tytler mentions of 
those English scholars who studied the Greek 
language in Italy, then the only school of po- 
lite letters, are John Tiptoft, Farl of Worces- 
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ter, Lord Chancellor to Edward IV., and John 
Free (or Phreas, as he is called by Leland) 
Tiptott and Free, with Grey and Fleming, and 
Gundorp, passed over from Oxford into Italy ; 


and. either together, or at no great interval of 


time from each other, became pupils of Guari- 
ni; of which celebrated teacher it is related, 
asa striking evidence how deeply interested 
his feelings were in the learned pursuits in 
which he was engaged . while stu- 
dying in Greece, under the celebrated Chryso- 
lorus, collected two! urge boxes of man iscripts, 
the loss of one of them, by the 
the vessel in wifich he was returning to Italy, 
caused him such profound concern, that his hair 
Tiptott brought 


whither he was ac- 


became grey in a single mght 
back with him to England 
companied by the Italian scholar Ludovicus 
Carbo, a valuable collection of manuscripts 
intended both for his private use, and to enrich 
the Humphredian library at Oxford These, 


after his execution, upon the restoration of 


Henry VI., were, with some diificulty, secured 
to the University by George Neville, Archin 
shop of York: under Edward VI. they tollow 


ed the fate of the rest of Duke Humphrey's li- 


brary. ‘Tiptoft left several works in Latin and 
English; at the end of his impression of one 
ot which, a version of two orations of Banatu- 
sius Magnomontanus, the printer Caxton has 
paid a tribute of enthusiastic affection to the 
memory of the accomplisix 

Lite rary Proper sin ihe Aing ot 
France has appointed a mission to prepare 
a law for the protection of literary propert* 
The members are, the Marquis of Lally-Tollen 
dal, Viscount Laine, and Count Portali re 
of France ; Royer-Collard, the Count de Mont 
bron, and Par-Dessus, deputies; Bt rt al 
De Vatimesnal, privy counsellors; Delaville 
and Villemain, magistrates; Aug Raynor 
ard, Andriegx, Parseval-Grandmaison, Picard, 
Al. Duval, Michaud, Dacier, Baron Cur 
Baron Fourrier, and Quatremere de Qu 
members of the four Academies; and Baron 
Tayl w, royal commissioner at the Theatre 
Francais To these are to be added Messrs 


Lemercier, Etienne, Moreau, and Champein 
who, on the royal requisition, have been electe: 
by the dramatic authors as dele 


gates, to take 
share in that part of the discussions of the com- 
mission which relate to the 
dramatic literature At the first 
the commission it was also unanimously resolv 
ed to invite the attendance of M. Talma, in con 
sequence of the close connexion between the 
interests of dramatic authors and those of ac- 
tors. A long projet of a law has been submit- 
ted to the consideration of the commission, di- 
vided into twenty distinct heads; which, after 
they have been thoroughly discussed, will be 
formed into the four following chapters :—On 
the property of literary works in general ; on 
the property of dramatie works ; on the proper- 
ty of works of art; on the property of musical 
compositions 


will interests of 


mecting ol 


New French Voyage of Discovery. —On the 
12th of last November, the King of France, on 
the proposition of the Comte de Chabrol, the 
French minister of marine, gave orders for the 


shipwreck of 
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preparation of a new expedition of discovery, 
with a view to the improvement of geography 
and the natural sciences. The command of it 
is to be intrusted to Captain J. Durville, an 
officer of great merit, known to the learned 
world by his voyage in the Black Sea, and by 
that whieh he made with Captain Duperry 
Lieutenant Jacquinot, who was charged with 
the superintendence of the chronometers on 
board the Coquille, is to be second in com 
mand; and M. Gaimard, one of the authors of 


the zoology in Captain Fraycinet’s voyage 
round the World, the’chief naturalist. The 


particular object of the voyage is to explore 
more accurately several of the islands in the 
Pacific, and especially those, among the shoals 
of which it is presumed that the unfortunate 
Perouse perished. The vessel destined for this 
interesting mission has received the name of 
the Astrolabe, which was that of one of the 
frigates of the celebrated man whose 
France and all civilized nations still deplore 
Ihe Astrolabe is fitting out at Toulon 


loss 


Italy —The most valuable of all Monsignor 
Mai’s discoveries are unpublished. They con 
sist of armple extracts from Polybius, Diodorus 
Diocassius, Ennassius, Menander 
the historian, and Persius, preserved in those 
hitherto lost volumes of the eclogue of Con 
of which the for- 

remnants in the 


Deseppus, 


stantinus Porphyrogenitu 
nate librarian found lar re 
Vatican. Those fragments are really invalua- 
for an much, or more 
than those published by Fulvius Ursinus, and 
Henri Valesius: thus mach the writer of these 
lines may take upon himself to assert, although 


ient history.—as 


+ 


v¢ has been allowed only a slight look at a first 
and hasty copy taken by M. Mat. The ex- 
ts from Polvbius contain the details of the 


destruction of the Achwans and Corinth; those 
from D rus appear to give a circumstantia! 
irration of the eginning at least of the so 


mtents of the latter historian- 
\ It should appear that whoeve: 
possessed of such a literary treasure woul? 
be eager to give to the world; but it hap 
ortunately, that the Roman Ge 
uires that Mai should publish at 
printing at Rome at his owr 
thout extraordinary assistance, ex 
poses him to a certain loss, as nobody out o} 
Italy would purchase an edition extravagantly 
dear and very incorrectly executed, if a cheap- 
er and more correct edition might be had, as 
would be the case, waiting only a few weeks, 
after a copy had reached Germany. Now, M 
Mal is absolutely master to allow or refuse us 
the enjoyment of these precious relics. The 
celebrated Niebuhr has very warmly interested 
himself*to obtain subscriptions for the inge 
nious Italian. Hitherto his success has been 
limited to a subscription for a number of fifty 
copies from the Dutch Institute of Letters and 
Sciences But assuredly the publication of 
these relics, alike interesting to the scholar 
and the philosopher, should not be delayed on 
account of the imeensibilitv of the Romans to 
memorials of antiquity. The work is 
actually ready for the press, and any subscrip- 
tions will be publickly acknowledged by the 
learned conservator of the Vatican MSS. 
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Ercavations at Pompeii—Nothing impor- 
tant has been found here since the Casa del 
Porta Tragico last spring, because the work- 
men have been employed in the repair of the 
baths. The paintings remain in their places; 
that of Iphigenia is covered over with a kind 
of wooden shutter to protect it. Behind the 
above. houses an entrance has been made to 
another, in which a fountain has been disco- 
vered: in a third house, much attention is ex- 
cited by the figures of Bacchus and Ceres sit- 
ting, and hopes are entertained that other in- 
teresting paintings will be discovered 


Libraries in Germany—The German libra- 
number and richness those of 
any other country of Europe. The library of 
Vienna contains 30,000 volumes; that of Dres- 
den, 220,000; that of Manich, 400,000; that of 
Breslau, 160,000; that of Gottingen, 300,000 
It is caleulated that 150 public libraries con- 
tain 3,133,080 printed volumes, besides manu- 
cripts and pamphlets 


ries surpass in 


Ambergris —The origin of this substance is 
involved in complete obscurity. All that we 
know of it is, that it is most commonly found 
in lumps floating on the ocean, sometimes ad- 
hering to rocks, 
fish—but whence does it come? by what pro- 
cess is it formed? Every body knows the his- 
tory of that greasy substance called Adipocire 
—that on digging up the bodies in the ceme- 
tery of St. Innocent’s at Paris, many of them 
were found in part converted into a substance 
resembling spermaceti; and that it has since 
been ascertained, that if the flesh of animals, 
instead of undergoing putrefaction in air, un- 
dergoes the slower changes which take place 
under water, in a running stream, it is gra- 
dually converted into this substance. It is not 
an unprobable conjecture, that Ambergris is 
the flesh of dead fish which has undergone this 
change—that it is marine Adipocire. And this 
conjecture is corroborated by a fact which was 
lately stated in one of the American newspa- 
pers. A marine animal of gigantic size has 
lately been discovered and dug up in the 
neighbourhood of New Orleans, in the groove 
of one of whose bones was found a matter 
closely resembling Ambergris. This animal, 
which is supposed to be extinct, had been bu- 
ried for an incalculable time 

The Plague—During the great Plague in 
London, in 1665, Dr. Hodges was one of the 
persons appointed by the College of Physicians 
to visit the sick. The great Sydenham quit- 
ted London to avoid the contagion, but at 
length returned, apparently ashamed of his 
cowardice. Many physicians volunteered their 
services on this occasion: among those was 
the celebrated Dr. Glisson. Out of the num- 
ber employed in this benevolent task, nine pe- 
rished. Hodges survived, and has given the 
following account of the means by which he 
believes he preserved himself from the infec- 
tion. “ As soon as I rose in the morning early, 
I took the quantity of a nutmeg of the anti- 
pestilential electuary ; then, after the dispatch 
of the private concerns of my family, I ventured 
into a large room, where crowds of citizens 


sometimes in the stomachs of 
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used to be in waiting for me, and there I com- 
monly spent two or three hours, as in an hos- 
pital, examining the several conditions and 
circumstances of all who came thither, some 
of which had ulcers yet uncured, and others 
to be advised under the first symptoms of sei- 
zure; all which | endeavoured to dispatch, 
with all possible care to their various exi- 
gencies. ~As soon as this crowd could be dis- 
charged, | judged it not proper to go abroad 
fasting, and therefore got my breakfast; after 
which, till time, | visited the sick 
at their whereupon, entering their 
houses, | immediately had burnt some proper 
thing upon coals, and also kept in my mouth 
some lozenges al] the while I was examining 
them. But they are ina mistake who report 
that physicians used on such occasions very 
hot things, as myrrh, zedoary, angelica, gin- 
ger, &e. for many, deceived thereby, raised 
inflammations upon their tonsils, and greatly 
endangered their lungs. I further took care 
not to go into the rooms of the sick when I 
sweated, or was short-breathed with walking, 
and kept my mind as composed as possible, 
being sufficiently warned by such who had 
grievously suffered by uneasiness in that re- 
spect. After some hours visiting in this man- 
ner, | returned home. Before dinner, I al- 
ways drank a glass of sack to warm the sto- 
mach, refresh the spirits, and dissipate any be- 
ginning lodgment of the infection. I chose 
meats for my table that yielded an easie and 
generous nourishment, roasted before boiled, 
and pickles not only suitable to the meats, but 
the nature of the distemper (and, indeed, in 
this melancholy time, the city greatly abound- 
ed with variety of all good things of that na- 
ture). I seldom, likewise, rose from dinner 
without drinking more wine. After this, ! 
had always many persons who came for ad- 
vice ; and, as soon as I could dispatch them, | 
again visited till eight or nine at night, and 
then concluded the evening at home, by drink 
ing to cheerfulness of my old favourite liquor 
which encouraged sleep, and an easie breath 
ing through the pores all night. But if in the 
day-time | found the least approaches of the 
infection upon me, as by giddiness, loathing at 
stomach, and faintness, | immediately had re 
course to a glass of this wine, which easily 


dinner 
houses ; 


drove these beginning disorders away by trans 
piration. Yet in the whole course of the in 
fection, | found myself ill but twice, but was 
soon again cleared of its approaches by these 
means, and the help of such antidotes as I kept 
always by me In another part of his history 
of the Plague, he gives the following extraor 
dinary account. Speaking of the nurses who 
attended the sick, he adds, “ These wretches, 
out of greediness to plunder the dead, would 
strangle their patients, and charge it to the 
distemper in their throats; others would se- 
cretly convey the pestilential taint from sores 
of the infected to those who were well. The 
case of a worthy citizen was very remarkable, 
who, being suspected dying by his nurse, was 
beforehand stripped by her; but recovering 
again, he came a second time into the world 
naked.” (Loeimologia, or an Account of the 
in 1005. by Noth. Hodsre 
MD 
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Winkelmann.—M. de Rosetti, a citizen of 
Trieste, indignant that no monument had been 
erected to the celebrated Winkelmann, who 
was assassinated at Trieste in 1768, com- 
menced a subscription for that purpose in 
the year 1808. Ten years afterwards, he em- 
ployed a Venitian sculptor, Antonia Poosa, to 
begin the work; and, the money which had 
been collected proving insufficient, generously 
completed it at his own expense 
setti intends to build a small chapel for the 
reception of this cengtaph. 


Statistics —The following curious statistical 
account is given in the Cassel Almanack for 
the year 1826:—The one hundred most popu- 
lous cities on the globe are—Jeddo, in Japan, 
1,680,000 inhabitants: Pekin, 1,500,000; Lon- 
don, 1,274,000; Hans-Ischen, 1,100,000; Cal- 
cutta, 900,000; Madras, 817,00; Nankin, 
800,000; Congo-Ischen, 800,000; Paris, 
717,300; Wuts Chani, 600.000; Constantino- 
ple, 597,800; Benares, 530,000; Kio, 520,726; 
Su-Ischen, 500,000; Houng-Ischen, 500,000, &c 


The fortieth on the list is Berlin, conteining | 


193,000 ; and the last Bristol, 87.~00. Among the 
one hundred cities three contain more than 
1,000,000; nine from 500,000 to 1,000,000; 
twenty-three from 200,000 to 500,000; fifty- 
six from 100,000 to 200,000; 
to 100,000. Of these one hundred cities, fifty- 
eight are in Asia, and thirty-two in En- 
rope; of which four are in Germany; four in 
France; five in Italy; eight in England; 
three in Spain; five in Africa; and five in 
America. A list of the population of ninety- 
four States is given: the following is an ex- 
tract:—China, 264,500,000; British Empire, 
136,500,000; Russia, 59,000,000; Japan, 
40,500,000; France, 31,500,000; Austria, 
30,000,000 ; Turkish Empire, 24,500,000; As- 
sam, 23,000,000; Spain, 15,000,000; Morocco, 
15,000,000; Persia, 13.500,000; Afghanistan, 
12,300,000; Low Countries, 12,300,000; Bur- 
inese, 12,000,000; Corea, 12,000,000; Thibet, 
12,000,000 ; Prussia, 11,370,000 ; United States, 
10,645,000; Naples, 7,500,000; Brazil, 5,500,000 
The principality of Litchtenstein, contains the 
smallest number of inhabitants out of the 94 
States, having only 500 inhabitants. 

On the Chinese manner of forming Artificial 
Pearls, by E. Gray, Esq.—* In a late visit to 
the College of Surgeons, I observed some 
pearls in the same species of shell (Barbala 
any which had the external appearance of 
yeing formed artificially, which Mr. Clift, the 
excellent conservator of this establishment, 
very kindly allowed me to examine and de- 
scribe. These pearls are of a very fine water, 
and nearly orbicular; their base is supported 
by a small process, which separates at the end 
into short diverging processes, which stand off 
at right angles to the central rib. On more 
minute examination, it appeared that these 
pearls were produced by there being introduced 


between the mantle of the animal (while yet | 


alive) and the shell, a small piece of silver 
wire, bent into a peculiar form, that is to say, 
so as to form a right angle, with one arm end- 
ing in two diverging processes, so as to make 
the simple end always to keep its erect posi- 
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tion. These wires must be introduced in the 


| same manner as the semi-orbicular pieces of 


M. de Ro- | 


six from 87,000 | 


mother-of-pearl in the other method of forming 
artificial pearls, as there is no appearance of 
any external injury. The pea.ls are solid, and 
nearly orbicular, with a small pedicle, which is 
continued so as to entirely cover the wire 
They may be perforated and used so.as to 
show their whole surface, which I did not ex- 
pect could ever be the case with any artificial 
pearls ; but they must doubtless, unlike the ar- 
tificial pearls formed by the other means, be a 
considerable time in coming to any useful and 
valuable size.” 

Platina Strings for Musical Instruments.— 
It was proposed some time ago, in the Musica! 
Gazette of Leipzig, to employ platina strings 
stead of copper, steel, or brass ones. This 
metal being more elastic and more extensible 
than any other hitherto employed in the manu- 
facture of strings, it is obvious that strings 
made of it would not only give a fuller sound, 
but would also have the advantage of keeping 
free of rust, and the inconvenience of break 
ing, as this metal is not influenced by humi 
dity 


A collection of French poetry is about to be 
published in volumes, entitled Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century 

Sir John Byerly is said to be preparing for 
the press an extensive work, entitled, The Life 
and Times of Napoleon 

The Rev. J Roquet has in the press a Criti- 
cal Examination of the Seventeenth Article of 
the Church of England 

Mr. Alexander Barclay, lately and for twen- 
ty-one years resident in Jamaica, has in the 
press a Practical View of the present State of 
Slavery in the West Indies, with many parti 
culars illustrative of the actual condition of the 
Negroes in Jamaica 

A Picturesque Tour in Spain, Portugal, and 
along the Coast of Africa, from Tangiers to 
Tetuan. By J. Taylor, Knight of the Royal 
Order of the Legion of Honour, and one of the 
authors of the “ Voyage Pitoresque dans I’ An- 
cienne France,” will speedily be published in 
parts —To be comprised in twenty-two parts, 
each containing five engravings, with letter 
press descr ptions 

Dr. John Mason Good, F.R.S. has a new 
work in the press, entitled The Book of Na 
ion of Lectures formerly 


The work 


ture; being a succe 
delivered at the Surrey Institution 
will be comprised in three vols. Svo 

An Historical Sketch of the Life of Alexan 
der I. Emperor of Russia, is on the eve of pub 
lication. 

The Misses Porter's Tales round a Winter 
Hearth, will be published in a few days 

The author of the Two Rectors, will shortly 
publish a new work, entitled The Convert. 

An historical romance, entitled De Foix : or, 
Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the 
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Fourteenth Century, is announced for publica- | 
tuon 
“ Junius proved to be Burke, with an outline | 
of his Biography,” will speedily be published. 
Firmin Didot is printing a French transla- 
tion of the Poems of Michael Angelo. 


A Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, 
from the earliest period, is in the press 


Miss Benger is preparing for the press, a His- 
tory of Henry the Fourth of France. 

A Political and Military Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte is now publishing in numbers in 
Paris. 

The long-expected Memoirs of the Rival 
Houses of York and Lancaster, from the pen 
of Miss Roberts, are in the press. 

Sir William Dugdale’s Life, Diary and Cor- 
respondence, are announced, under the super- 
vision of William Hamper, Esq., from the ori- 
ginal MSS. in the possession of the present re- 
presentative of the family, W. S. Dugdale, 
Esq. M. P 

A second series of Mr. Ellis’s Collection of 
Historical Letters from Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, of which Mr. E. possesses the 
official custody, is announced for publication 


Mr. Singer announces a republication of the 
History of King Richard the Third, from the 
original Manuscripts of Sir George Buck. 
The work is intended to form one volume in 
octavo, printed uniformly with Mr. Singer's 
edition of the Life and Memoirs of Cardinal 
Wolsey, by his gentleman-usher George Ca- 
vendish, of which work a second edition is an- 
nounced, in one large octavo volume 

Greece Vindicated, being the results of ob- 
servations made during a visit to the Morea 
and Hydra in 1825. To which is added an ex- 
amination of the journals of Messrs. Pecchio, 
Emerson, and Humphreys. By Count Alerino 
Palmer 

Dr. Donnegan has just completed in one vol 
evo. his Greek and English Lexicon, upon the 
plan of Schneider's very popular German and 
Greek Lexicon 

Dr. Andrew Ure announces a System of Na- 
tural Philosophy, comprehending Mechanics in 
theory and v tice ; to be published in month- 
ly parts (the first will be ready in March), and 
completed in two volumes &vo. ; illustrated with 
thirty engravings 


The Civil and Ecclesiastical History of Ire- 
land, comprising an ample historical account 
of its Roman Catholic Church and the intro- 
duction of the Protestant Establishment, will 
speedily be published, in two vols. Svo. 

The Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, witha 
preliminary View of the French Revolution, 
will speedily be published, in five small evo 
vols. 

Mr. T. K. Hervey, author of Australia and 
other poems, has in the press, Sketches from 
the Note-book of the late Charles Hamilton, 


Esq. 

Pougunie have been issued for publishing by | 
subscription, Lancastrenses [llustres; or His- | 
torical and Biographical Memoirs of [Justrious 


Natives of the Palatine County of Lancaster, 
with Genealogical and Heraldic Observations 
By William Robert Whatton, F.A.S. _Iilus- 
trated by numerous portraits and armorial en- 
gravings 

The Miscellanist of Literature, containing 
the quintessence of the books of the past year, 
will be ready for publication within the month 

The Dwarf of Werterbourg, translated from 
the German, is nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. Bowdler’s expurgated edition of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
will shortly be published. 

Mr. Watts’s Lyrics of the Heart will speedi- 
ly be published 

Mrs. C. B. Wilson, author of Astarte, has in 
the press a volume entitled “ At Home.” 

The Ecclesiastical History of the Second 
and Third Centuries, illustrated from the writ- 
ings of Tertullian, by John, Lord Bishop of 
Bristol, will speedily be ready for publication 

Major Denham’s Travels in Africa will be 
ready in a few days 

A third part of Points of Humour, with 
Cruickshank’s illustrations, is preparing for the 
press 

Mr. I. Skelton, editor of the Antiquities of 
Oxfordshire, announces for publication, up 
wards of fifty etchings of Antiquities in Bris 
tol, illustrative of the Rev. S. Seyer’s history 
of that city, or in a separate volume 

A narrative and descriptive Tour in the Up 
per Pyrenees, with a Lithographic Atlas, &c., 
is announced for publication. 

Dr. Henderson, author of a Residence in 
Iceland, has in the press, Biblical Researches 
and Travels in Russia, including a Tour in the 
Crimea, and the passage of the Caucasus. 

Mr. John H. Brady is preparing for the 
press a work on the Derivation of the Names 
of the principal Market Towns and Remarka 
ble Villages in England, with Anecdotes, &c 

In the press, and speedily will be published 
in three volumes, the Memoirs of Casanova de 
Seingath, from the author's MS. ; first publish 


ped by Schiitz, and now translated into English 


This work is one of the most extraordinary and 
interesting memoirs ever committed to paper, 
comprising characters and anecdotes of the 
most distinguished personages in polities, lite 
rature and rank, in Spain, Italy, France, Eng 
land and Germany, from the author's personal 
communications with, and actual observations 
of them. 

Mr. Curtis is preparing for the press a fourth 
and enlarged edition of his Treatise on the 
Physiology and Diseases of the Ear. In this 
edition much useful mformation is collated on 
what regards that obscure part of acoustic sur 
gery, nervous deafness, and cases of deaf and 
dumb. 


The Narrative of a Tour around Hawaii (or 
Owhyhee), by the Rev. W. Ellis, missionary 
from the Society and Sandwich Islands, in one 
vol. &vo., is nearly ready, with several illustra- 
tive engravings and a map of Hawaii. 

A new Series of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
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tainments is just on the point of publication 
These additional Tales are proved to be as ge- 
nuine as those formerly given to the European 
world by the French Version of M. Galland, 
from which the work so well known by the 
English public, under the above title, was 
translated. The present selection has been 
made from an original Oriental MS. by the ce- 
lebrated Von Hanmer, and will now be first 
riven in our tongue by the Rev. George Lamb 
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Henry Bromley ; greatly increased from Manu 


| scripts left by the late Mr. Richardson, and 


The MS. from which the present translation | 


has been made, was obtained with great diffi- 
culty and expense, by the celebrated Oriental- 
ist, Mr. Jos. Von Hanmer 

A very piquant little book, we hear, is also 
on the eve of publication, to be entitled Sheri- 
daniana; or, Anecdotes of the Life of Sheri- 
dan; his Table Talk, and Bon-mots 

The fourteenth edition (newly and conside- 
rably enlarged) of Keeper's Travels in Search 
of his Master, (a little book which, as the many 


continued to the present time. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing extensive lists of Original 
Pictures of Historical Characters, and refe- 
rences to Collections in which they are pre- 
served, from MSS. of the late Sir William 
Musgrave, and from the Manuscript Catalogue 
from which Mr. Lodge's collection has been 
formed. 

Converts from Infidelity, A Biographical 
Account of several distinguished Individuals, 


| who have renounced Scepticism, and have em 


braced the Faith and Hope of the Gospel. By 
Andrew Crichton, Author of the Life of Lieu 
tenant-Colonel Blackader 


Mrs. Hemans has a New Work on the eve 


of publication, to be entitled the “ Forest Sanc- 


| tuary 


editions already printed of it evince, enjoys | 


much popularity with young readers) is on the 
eve of publication, to meet inquirers at the 
Easter holidays 

The Diary of an Ennuyee on her Travels in 
Search of Diversion, is announced. Our read- 
ers will recollect the amusing Diary of an In- 
valid, to which, it seems, there is now to be a 
sort of female pendant 

The title of Mrs. Radcliffe’s forthcoming 
Romance Gaston de Blondeville; or, The 
Court of Henry the Third keeping Festival in 
Ardenn.” This work will be accompanied by an 
authentic Memoir of Mrs. Radcliffe, into which 
are interwoven some interesting extracts from 
a private journal kept by her for many years 


Is 


Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ha- 
nover, Germany, the Netherlands, and France 
By William Rae Wilson, Esq. Author of “ Tra- 
vels in the Holy Land In one vol. &vo. with 
several engravings 

His Grace the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos is printing, at his own private ex- 
pense, the whole of the ancient Irish Chroni- 
cles (with Latin translations). Two volumes 
are already finished 

There is preparing for publication, in a 
quarto volume, British Ichthyology, with fine 
engravings of the principal Fish of Great Bri- 
tain, &c. from drawings taken from nature, by 


Sir J. F. Leicester, and some of the first ar- 
tists; with a Preface, and occasional remarks, 


by William Jerdan 

Mr. Hallam’s work, the Constitutional His- 
tory of England, from the accession of Henry 
VII. to the death of George IL. is in a state of 
considerable forwardness 

Memoirs of the rival Houses of York and 
Lancaster, Historical and Biographical. By 
Emma Roberts. With a Portrait of Elizabeth 
of York 

The Conway Papers, from the Collection of 
the Marquis of Hertford, will soon make their 
appearance, in 5 vols 

Mr. Colnaghi is preparing for the press, a 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, from 
the earliest period. Originally compiled by 


It is the History of a Spanish exile, 
who flies from the religious persecution of his 
native country, and takes refuge in the forests 
of America 
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logy of the Puritans, 6d. bds.—Jamieson’s 
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ries, vol. 2, 12mo. 7s. bds.; proofs, 10s. 6d. bds.——Shak- 
speare, 1 vol. 12mo. with plates, 2/. 2s. bds.—The Cam- 
brian Excursion, !8mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—The Reign of Ter- 
ror, 2 vols. 8vo. 4s. bds.—Letters on Fashionable 
Amusements. 18mo. 6d. bds.—Genlis’s Memoirs, in 
French, vols 7 and 8, 149. sewed.— The Punster’s Pocket- 
book, crown 8vo. bds.---Eustace Fitz-Richard, 4 vols. 
12mo. 11. 49. bds.--Abbot of Montserrat, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 
6d. bds.---Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach, 2 vols. 
ll, 8s. bds. 
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